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NOTE. 

The first edition of the remarks and forms was prepared by the 
subscriber, with the aid of his predecessor, in October, 1846. They 
were intended to facilitate the transaction of business by districts 
and school officers, and it is believed that they have answered the 
purpose intended, and been the means of preventing much litiga- 
tion. They are now republished with the alterations necessary to 
conform them to the new act. 

The new act was passed Thursday, June 19, 1851. It takes 
effect on " the tenth day next after the rising of the General Assem- 
bly." The General Assembly rose on Saturday, June 21, 1851. 

E. R. POTTER, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 

Providence, June 23, 1851. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 



ARTICLE FIRST. 

DECLARATION OF CERTAIK CONSTITXTTIOXAL BIGHTS AND PRINCIPLES. 

In order effectually to secure the religious and political freedom 
established by our venerated ancestors, and to preserve the same for 
our posterity, we do declare that the essential and unquestionable 
rights and principles hereinafter mentioned, shall be established, 
maintained, and preserved, and shall be of paramount obligation in 
all legislative, judicial and executive proceedings* 

Sec. 3. Whereas, Almighty God hath created the mind free ; and 
all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments or burthens, or 
by civil incapacitations, tend to beget habits of hypocrisy and mean* 
ness ; and whereas a principal object of our venerable ancestors, in 
their migration to this country and their settlement of this State, 
was, as they expressed it, to hold forth a lively experiment that a 
flourishing civil State may stand and be best maintained with full 
liberty in religious concernments : we, therefore, declare, that no man 
shall be compelled to frequent or to support any religious worship, 
place or ministry, whatever, except in fulfilment of his own volun- 
tary contract; nor enforced, restrained, molested or burthened in his 
body or goods ; nor disqualified from holding any oflSce ; nor other- 
wise suffer on account of his religious belief; and that every man 
> shall be free to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and to profess and by argument to maintain his opinion in 
matters of religion ; and that the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge or affect his civil capacity. 

ARTICLE TWELFTH. 

OF EDUCATION. 

Section 1. The diffusion of knowledge, as well as of virtue, among 
the people, being essential to the preservation of their rights and 
liberties, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to promote 
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Public Schools, and to adopt all means which they may deem nec- 
essary and proper to secure to the people the advantages and op- 
portunities of education. 

Sec. 2. The money whxh now is, or which may hereafter be ap- 
propriated by law for the establishment of a permanent fund for the 
support of Public Schools, shall be securely invested and remain a 
perpetual fund for that purpose. 

Sec 3. All donations for the support of Public Schools or for 
other purposes of education, which may be received by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, shall be applied according to the terms prescribed by 
the donors. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall make all necessary pro- 
visions by law for carrying this article into effect. They shall not 
divert said money or fund from the aforesaid uses, nor borrow, ap- 
propriate, or use the same, or any part thereof, for any other pur- 
pose, under any pretence whatsoever. 



Sbtste of 2l||o«e MaUmn tut DrobOmtcr Dlantstfoni. 






AN ACT 

TO REVISE AND AMEND THE LAWS REGCLATINQ PUBUC 
SCHOOLS. 
Passed June Session, A, D. 1851. 
It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. For the uniform and efScient administration of thi« 
act and the supervision and improvement of such schools as may be 
supported in any manner out of the General Treasury, the Gover- 
nor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall annu- 
ally at the annual general election, appoint an officer to be caUed 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. In case of sickness, tempo- 
rary absence or other disability, the Governor may appoint a person 
to act as Commissioner during such absence, sickness or disabiHty. 

Sec. 2. The sum of thirty-five thousand dollars shall annually 
be paid out of the income of the school fund, deposit of surplus rev- 
enue, and other money in the General Treasury for the support of 
public schools in the several towns, upon the order of the Commis- 
sioner. He shall annually in May, apportion said sum among the 
several towns, in proportion to the number of children under the 
age of fifteen years, according to the then last U. States census, and 
shall draw orders on the General Treasurer for their proportion in 
favor of all such towns as shall comply with the terms of this act 
on or before the first day of July annually. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner shall visit as often and as far as prac- 
ticable, every school district in the State, for the purpose of in- 
specting the schools, and diffusing as widely as possible, by public 
addresses and personal communications with school ofilcers, teach- 
ers and parents, a knowledge of the defects and desirable improve- 
ments in the administration of the system and the government and 
instruction of the schools : and shall recommend the best tex) 
books and secure as far as practicable, a uniformity in the schools 
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of every town at least ; and shall assist in the establishment of and 
selection of books for school libraries. 

Sec. 4. He shall prescribe from time to time suitable forms and 
regulations for carrying this act into effect, and for making all re- 
ports. He shall hear and decide all appeals and may remit all fines, 
penalties and forfeitures incurred by any town, district or person, 
under this act. He may appoint County Inspectors, to examine 
teachers and visit and report the state of the schools, whose office 
shall expire on the first Tuesday in May, annually, unless sooner 
removed, and who shall not be entitled to any compensation from 
the State Treasury : — and he shall annually at the January term of 
the October session, make a report to the General Assembly upon 
the state and condition of the schools and of education, with plans 
and suggestions for their improvement. 

TOWNS, 

Sec. 5. Towns may establish and maintain, (without forming 
districts,) a sufficient number of public schools, of different grades, 
at convenient locations, under the entire management of the School 
Committee, or they may vote at a meeting notified for that pur- 
pose, to provide school houses with the necessary fixtures and ap- 
pendages, in all the districts, (if there be districts,) at the common 
expense of the town : Provided^ that in the latter case, if any district 
shall provide at their own expense, a school house approved by the 
School Conmiittee, such district shall not be liable to be taxed by 
the town to furnish or repair school houses for the other districts. 
They may raise by tax all sums of money they may deem necessary 
{ox the support of public schools, or for establishing and maintain- 
ng a public school library ; said library, when established, to be 
controlled and regulated from time to time by the School Conunit- 
tee of the town. 

Sec. 6. No town shall receive any part of the State appropria- 
tion, unless they shall raise by tax for the support of public schools, 
a sum equal to one third of their proportion of the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars apportioned to them from the State Treasury, 
which sum so raised shall be appropriated and paid by the Town 
Treasur rer, asequired by this act. And if any town shall refuse 
to raise or appropriate the sum hereby required, on or before the 
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first of July in any year, their proportion of the public money ihall 
be forfeited, and the General Treasurer on being officially informed 
thereof by the Commissioner of Public Schools, shall invest the 
amount in stocks, to be added to the Permanent School Fund. 

Sec. 7. Any town may appoint or may authorize its School Com- 
mittee to appoint a Superintendent of the schools of the town, to 
perform under the advice and direction of the Committee, such du- 
ties and esercise such powers, as the Committee may assign to him, 
and to receive such compensation out of the Treasury as the town 
may vote. 

Sec. 8. Each town shall, at its annual town meeting for choice 
of town officers, choose a School Committee, to consist of not less 
than three residents of said town, to serve without compensation, 
unless voted by the town out of the Town Treasury. 

SCHOOL COXMITTES. 

Sec. 9. The School Committee of each town shall have power, 
and it shall be their duty 

Sec. 10. To choose a Chairman and Clerk, either of whom may 
sign any orders or official papers. 

Sec. 11. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz. on the second 
Mondays of January, April, July and October, in every year, and as 
much oftener as the state of the schools requires. A majority of 
the number elected shall constitute a quorum, unless the committee 
consist of more than six, when four shall be a quorum, but any 
less number may adjourn. 

Sec. 12. To form, alter and discontinue school districts, and to 
settle their boundaries when undefined or disputed; Provided^ 
that no new district shall be formed with less than forty children 
between the ages of four and sixteen, unless with the approbation 
of the Commissioner of Public Schools, and further, that where a 
town is not now divided into districts, it shall not be done without 
the direction of the town. All existing districts shall continue un- 
til legally altered. 

Sec. 13. To locate all school houses, and not to abandon or 
change the site of any without good cause ; and in case the School 
Committee shall fix upon a location for a school house in any dis- 
trict, and the district shall have passed a vote to erect a school 
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liouBey or where there u no district organization and the Committee 
shall fix upon a location for a school house, and the proprietor of 
the land shall refuse to cjnvey the same, or cannot agree with the 
district for the price thereof, the School Committee of their own 
motion, or upon application of the district, shall be authorized to 
appoint three disinterested persons, who shall notify the parties 
and decide upon the valuation of the land ; and upon the tender or 
payment of the sum so fixed upon to the proprietor, the title to the 
land so fixed upon by the School Committee, (not exceeding one 
quarter of an acre,) shall vest in the district, for the purpose of 
nudntaining a school house and the necessary appendages thereon : 
Praoided, however, that an appeal shall be allowed to the Court of 
Common Pleas in such cases, in the same manner and with the 
same effect as is provided by law in case of laying out of high- 
ways. 

Sec. 14. To examine by themselves or by some one or more 
persons, by them appointed, all applicants for the situation of teach- 
ers in the Public Schools of the town, and to annul the certificates 
of such as prove unqualified or will not conform to the regulations 
of the Committee. 

Ssc. 15. To visit by one or more of their number every Public 
School in town, at least twice during each term, once within two 
weeks of its opening, and once within two weeks of its dose, at 
which visits they shall examine the register and other matters touch- 
ing the school house, library, studies, books, discipline, modes of 
teaching and improvement of the schools. Or the Conmiittee may 
employ some person of or not of their number to perform this duty 
and to receive such compensation as they may allow, out of the 
money raised by the town, or as the town may allow out of the 
Town Treasury. 

Sec. 16. To make and cause to be put up in each school house, 
or furnished to each teacher, a general system of rules and regula- 
tions for the admission and attendance of pupils, the classification, 
studies, books, discipline and methods of instruction in the Public 
Schools. 

Sec. 17. To suspend during pleasure or expel during the school 
term all pupils found guilty of incorrigibly bad conduct, or violation 
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of the school regulations, and re-admit them on satisfactor]r evidence 
of amendment. 

Sec. 1 8. To fill any vacancy in the Committee occasioned by 
death, declining or refusing to serve, resignation, removal from 
office or from the town, or otherwise. 

Sec. 19. Where a town is not divided into districts, or shall 
vote in a meeting duly notified for that purpose to provide schools 
without reference to such division, the Committee shall manage and 
regulate said schools, and draw all orders for the payment of their 
expenses. 

Sec. 20. When the Public Schools are maintained by district 
organization, they shall apportion as early as practicable in each 
year, among the districts, the money received from the State, one 
half equally, and the other half according to the average daily at- 
tendance of the schools of the preceding year. Said money receiv- 
ed from the State shall be denominated *' Teachers' money," and 
shall be applied to the wages of teachers and to no other purpose 
whatever. They shall apportion the money received from the town, 
from the registry tax, from funds or other grants, either equally or 
in such proportion as the town may direct, and for want of such 
direction, then in such manner as they may deem best. 

Sec. 21. They shall draw nn order on the Town Treasurer in fa- 
vor of such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in 
manner and form prescribed by t'lem or by the Commissioners of 
Public Schools, or as may be required by law, from which it shall 
appear that for the year ending on the first of May previous, one or 
more Public Schools have been kept for at least four months by a 
qualified teacher in a school house approved by the Committee or 
Commissioner, an«l that the money designated " Teacher's money," 
received the year previous, has been applied to the wages of teach- 
ers and f'^r no other purpose. Such orders may be made payable to 
the Trustees or their order, or to the district Treasurer, or teacher, 
aud if the Treasurer receives the money, he shall pay it out to the 
order of the Trustees. Provided, however, that the Committee shall 
not he obliged to give any order until they are satisfied that the 
services have actually been performed for which the money is to be 
paid ; and provided fwriher^ that at the end of the school year any 
2 
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money appropriated to any district which shall he forfeited (and the 
forfeiture not remitted,) or which shall remain unexpended, may be 
divided by the committee among the districts the following year. 

Sec. 22. They shall prnpare and submit annually — first, a report 
to the Commissioner of Public Schools on or before the first day of 
July in manner and form by him prescribed — secondly, a written or 
printed report to the town at the annual town meeting when the 
School Committee is chosen, setting forth their doings, the state and 
condition of the Schools, and plans for their improvement, which re- 
port (unless printed) shall be read in open town meeting. And the 
Committee may reserve annually out of the puWic appropriation a 
sum not exceeding twenty dollars to defray the expense of printing 
their report. 

TOWN TREASURER. 

Sec. 23. The Town Treasurer shall receive the money due from 
the State Treasury, and shall keep a separate account of all money 
appropriated by the State or town or otherwise for Public Schools, 
and shall pay the same to the order of the School Committee. He 
shall within one week after the town meeting at which the Com- 
mittee are elected, submit to them a statement of all monies in his 
hands belonging to Schools, specifying the sources whence derived, 
and to what districts, if any, belonging. 

TOWN CLERK. 

Sec. 24. The Town Clerk shall record the boundaries of school 
districts and all alterations thereof, in a book to be kopt for that 
purpose, and shall distribute such school documents nnd blanks as 
may be sent to him to the persons for whom they are intended. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

Sec. 25. Notice of the time, place and object of holding the first 
meeting of a district for organization, or for a meeting to choose offi- 
cers or transact other business, in case there be no Trustees author- 
ized to call a meeting, shall be given by the School Committee of the 
town, at any time they may deem proper. 

Sec. 26. Every school district when organized shall hold an an- 
nual meeting in the month of April or May of each year, for choice 
of officers and transaction of any other business relating to schools. 

Sec. 27. The Trustees may call a special meeting for election 
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or Other business at any time, and shall call one to be held within 
seven days on the written request of any five qualified voters, stating 
the object for which they wish it called ; and if the Trustees neg- 
lect or refuse to call a special meeting when requested, the School 
Committee may call it and fix the time therefor. 

Sec. 28. District meetings shall be held at the school house unless 
otherwise ordered by the district. If there be no school house or 
place appointed by the district, the Trustees, or if there be no Trus* 
tees, the School Committee, shall determine the place, which shall 
always be within the district. 

Sec. 29. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, 
and of the time, place and object of every special meeting, shall be 
given for five days inclusive before holding the same. 

Sec. 30. The Trustees shall give notice of a district meeting, 
either by publishing the same in a newspaper published in the dis 
trict, or by putting the notice on the district school house or on a sign 
post within the district, or if there be no newspaper, school house or 
sign post, then in such manner as the School Committee may direct: 
provided however that the district may from time to time prescribe 
the mode of notifying meetings, and the Trustees shall conform there- 
to. When the meeting is called by the School Committee, they shall 
direct when and how the notice shall be given. If in any case ap- 
pealed ti> the Commissioner, he shall be satisfied that full and actual 
notice has been given and that no injustice will be done thereby, he 
may waive the compliance with the strict requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 3 1 . Every district meeting may appoint a Moderator and ad- 
journ from time to time. 

Sec 32. Every person residing in the district may vote in district 
meetings to the same extent and with the same restrictions as he 
would at the time be qualified to vote in town meeting : provided, 
that no person shall vote upon any question of taxation of property 
or expending money thereby, unless he shall have paid or be liable 
to pay a portion of the tax. And the clerk shall record the number 
and names of the persons voting and on which side of the question, 
at the request of any qualified voter. 
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P0WEB8 OF DISTRICTS. 

Sec. 33. Every school district shall he a hody corporate, and shall 
be known hy its numher or other suitable or ordinary designation, 
and shall have power 

Sec. 34. To prosecute and defend in all actions, to purchase, re- 
ceive, hold and corvey any real or personal property for school pur- 
poses, and t() establish and maintain a school library. 

Sec 35 To build, purchase, hire and repair si-hool houses, and 
supply the same with blacklwards, maps, furniture and other neces- 
sary and useful appendages, and U insure the house and appendages 
against damage by fire : Provided that the erection and repairs of the 
school house be made according to the plans approved by the School 
Committee or Commissioner <f Public Schools. 

Sec, 36. 'J'o raise money by tax on the rateable property of the 
district to support schools and to carry out the powers given them by 
this act ; Provided, that the amount of the tax shall be approved by 
the School Committee of the town. All such taxes shall be collected 
by the district or town collector in the same manner as town taxes 
are collected. 

Sec. 37. To elect a Clerk, either one or three Trustees a? they 
may decide, a Treasurer and Collector, and to fill vacancies in either 
of said offices arising from death, declining or refusing to serve, re- 
signation, removal from office or from the district, or otherwise, and 
if an election of any of said officers be not made at the time prescrib- 
ed for the annual meeting, it may be done at any legally notified 
meeting afterward. The Clerk, Collector and Treasurer shall have 
the same power and perform the same duties as the Clerk, Collector 
and Treasurer of a town. But the Collector and Treasurer need not 
give bond unless required by the district, and any district may vote 
to place the collection of any district tax or rate bill in the hands of 
Ae collector of town taxes, who shall thereupon without any new 
bond or engagement be fully authorized to proceed and collect the 
same. 

Sec. 38. If any School district shall neglect to organize, or if or- 
ganized shall for the space of six months neglect to establish a school 
and employ a teacher, the School Committee of the town may them- 
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selves or by an agent establish a school in the district school house 
or elsewhere in their discretion, and employ a teacher. And any 
district may, with the consent of the Committee, devolve all the 
powers and duties relating to public schools in the district on the 
Committee. 

TRUSTEES. 

Src. 39. The Trustees of School districts are authorized, and it 
shall be their duty 

Sec. 40. To have the custody of the School house and other dis- 
trict property : to employ one or m'>re qualified teachers for every 
fifty scholars in average daily attendance, provide school rooms and 
fuel, to visit the schools twice at least during each term, and notify 
the Committee or Superintendent of the time of opening and closing 
the school. 

Sec. 41. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with 
books, and in case they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters 
have been notified thereof by the teacher, to provide the same at the 
expense of the district, and add the same to the next rate bill of such 
person. 

Sec 42. To make out the tax bill and rate bills for tuiti-^n against 
the persons liable to pay the same, and to deliver the same to the 
collector with a warrant by them signed annexed thereto, requiring 
him to collect and pay over the same to the Treasurer of the district. 

Sec. 43. To make returns to the School Committee in manner and 
form prescribed by them or by the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
or as may be required by law, and perform all other lawful acts re- 
quired of them by the district, or necessary to carry into full effect 
the powers and duties of districts. 

Sec. 44. Trustees shall receive no compensation for services out 
of the money received from either the State or town appropriations, 
nor in any way unless raised by tax by the district. 

TAXES. 

Sec. 45. District taxes shall be levied on the ratable prop)erty of 
the district according to its value in the town assessment then last 
made, unless the district shall direct it to be levied upon the next 
town assessment And no notice shall be required to be given by the 
Trustees. But whenever any real estate in the district is assessed in 
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the town tax bill with real estate out of the district, so that there is 
no distinct or separate value upon it, or in case of any person remov- 
ing into the district possessing personal property, or in case from 
death or sale of property a division and apportionment be necessary, 
or upon application of the party interested in case of investment of 
personal property in real estate, or in case of property omitted in the 
town valuation, the Trustees, if they cannot agree with the parties in- 
terested, shall call upon one or more of the town assessors not inter- 
ested and not residi-^g in the district, who shall assess the value of 
the estate so situated : and the assessors shall give notice by putting 
up notices for ten days in three most public places in or near the 
district. And after notice is given as aforesaid, no person neglect- 
ing to appear before the assessor oi assessors shall have any remedy 
for being over taxed. 

Sec. 46. If a district tax shall be voted, assessed, approved of, 
and a contract legally entered into under it, or such contract be le- 
gally entered into without such vote, assessment or approval, and 
said district shall thereafter neglect or refuse to proceed and col- 
lect a tax, the Commissioner of Public Schools, after notice and hear- 
ing the parties, may appoint assessors to assess a tax, and issue a 
warrant to the collector of the district, or to a collector by him ap- 
pointed, authorizing and requiring him to proceed and collect said 

tax. 

Sec. 47. Errors in assessing a tax may be corrected, or the tax 

re-assessed in such manner as may be directed or approved by the 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Sec. 48. When any person having paid a tax for building or re- 
pairing a school house in one district, shall by alteration of boun- 
daries of districts, become liable to pay a tax in any other district, 
such abatement may be made therein, (if such person cannot agree 
with the district) as the School Committee (or in case of a district 
composed from different towns, the School Commissioner) may un- 
der the circumstances deem just and proper. 

APPORTIONMENT OF PBOPEBTT, &C. 

Sec. 49. When any two or more districts shall be consolidated 
into one, the new district shall own all the corporate property of 
the several districts ; and when a district is divided and a portion 
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taken from it, the funds and property, or tbe income and proceeds 
thereof, shall he divided among the several parts in such manner as 
the School Committee of the town or towns to which the district 
belongs may determine : And when a part of one district is added 
to another district, or part of a district owning a school house or 
other property, such part shall pay to the district or part of a dis- 
trict to which it is added, (if demanded) such sum as the Schocd 
Committee may determine. 

JOINT DISTBICTS. 

Sec. 50. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts in 
the same or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote, agrej to 
establish a secondary or grammar school, for the older and more 
advanced children of such districts. Such associating districts shall 
constitute a school district for all the purposes of providing a school 
bouse, fuel, furniture and apparatus, and for the election of a Board 
of Trustees, to consist of one member from each associating dis- 
trict, and for the laying of a tax for school purposes, and fixing 
rates of tuition, with all the rights and privileges of a school district, 
80 far as the secondary school is concerned. The time and place 
for the meeting for organization of such secondary district, may be 
fixed by the School Committees, and any one or more of the asso- 
ciating districts may delegate to the trustees of the secondary dis- 
trict the care and management of its primary school. The School 
Committee of the town or towns in which such secondary school 
shall be established, shall draw an order in favor of the trustees of 
said school, to be paid out of the public money appropriated to 
each district interested in said secondary school, in proportion to 
the number of scholars from each. 

Sec. 51. Any two or more adjoining school districts in the same 
town may, by concurrent vote, with the approbation of the School 
Committee, unite together and be consolidated into one district, for 
the purpose of supporting public schools, and such consolidated dis- 
trict shall have all the powers of a single district, but shall be enti- 
tled to receive the same proportion of public money the districts 
would receive if not united. The mode of organizing such districts 
and calling the first meetings thereof shall be regulated or prescrib- 
ed by the School Conmuttee. 
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Sec. 52. Two or more contiguous districts, or parts of districts 
in adjoining towns, may be formed into a joint school district by 
the School Committee of such towns concurring therein, and all 
joint districts heretofore or hereafter formed may by them be altered 
or discontinued. The meeting for organization shall be called by 
notice signed by the School Committee of such towns, and set up 
in one or more places in each district, or part of a district. Such 
district shall have all the powers of a single school district, and be 
regulated in the same manner, and shall be subject to the super- 
vision and management of the School Committee of the town in 
which the school is located. A whole district making a portion of 
such joint district shall be entitled to its portion of public money in 
the same manner as if it remained a single district ; and when part 
of a district is taken to form a portion of such joint district, the 
School Committee shall assign to it its reasonable proportion. 
Where a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school house 
by tax, the amount of the tax and the plan and specifications of the 
building and repairs shall be approved by the School Committees 
of the several towns, or by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 
And in case of assessing a tax by a joint or secjndary district, if the 
town assessments be made upon different principles, or the relative 
value be not the same, the relative value and proportion shall be 
ascertained by one or more persons, to be appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, and the assessment shall be made ac- 
cordingly. 

Sec. 63. The School Committee of any town, or trustees of any 
school district, may make arrangements with the School Committee 
of any adjacent town, or trustees of any adjacent district, for the 
attendance of such children as will be better accommodated in the 
public schools of such adjacent town or district, and may pay such 
portion of the expense as may be just and proper. 

TEACHERS. 

Sec. 54. No person shall be employed in any town to teach as 
principal or assistant in any school supported entirely or in part by 
the public money, unless he has a certificate of qualification, signed 
either by the School Committee of the town, or by some person or 
persons appointed by said committee, which shall be valid within 
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said town for one year, unless annulled, or by an inspector of the 
county, whicb shall express a higher degree of attainment and be 
Talid within the county for two years, and if countersigned by the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, within the State for three yearn, 
unless annulled. 

Sec. 55. Neither of the above authorities shall sign any certifi- 
cate of qualification unless the person named in the same shall pro- 
duce evidence of good moral character, and be found on examination 
or by experience, qualified to teach the English language, arithme- 
tic, penmanship, and the rudiments of geography and history, and 
to govern a school. 

Sec. 56. The School Committee of any town may dismiss any 
teacher, by whomsoever examined, who shall refiise to conform to 
the regulations by them made, or for other just cause, and in such 
case shall give immediate notice to the Trustees of the district* 

Sec. 57. Every teacher in any public school shall keep a register 
of all the scholars attending said school, their ages, names of pa- 
rents or guardians, the time when each scholar enters and leaves 
the school, the daily attendance, together with the days of the 
month on which the school is visited by any of the authorities nam- 
ed in this act, and shall prepare the district's return to the School 
Committee of the town, if requested to do so by the Trustee. 

TEACHEBS' IKSTITTJTES. 

Sec. 58. There shall annually be paid out of the General Treas- 
ury, to the order of the Commissioner of Public Schools, a sum not 
exceeding three hundred dollars, for defraying the expense of hold- 
ing Teachers' or Normal Institutes, and the Commissioner shall 
file in the General Treasurer's office an account of the disbursement 
of said sum. 

OF bate-bills fob tuitioit, &c. 

Sec. 59. Any school district may fix or authorize its Trustees to 
fix a rate of tuition, to be paid by the persons attending school, or 
by their parents, employers or guardians, towards the expense of 
fuel, books and other expenses (including estimated deficiencies of 
payments) over and above the money received from the town and 
State appropriations ; and where there is no district organization, 
the School Conrniittee may fix the rate ; and the district, trustees 
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or committee, shall exempt there&om all persons whom they shall 
consider unable to pay the same. Provided, that the trustees may 
prescribe and collect a rate in their discretion, sufficient to keep- tbe 
school for the four months required by law, without any vote of the 
district ; and Provided, also, that the rate of tuition shall not ex- 
ceed one dollar per scholar for any term of eleven weeks, except in 
towns or districts where different grades of schools are established, 
when the rate for the higher grades may be not exceeding two dol- 
lars per scholar for the same time : And Provided further, that 
the amount of the rate be approved by the School Committee of the 
town. All such rate bills may be required to be paid in advance, 
or may be delivered to the town or district collector, and may be by 
them collected in the same manner as town taxes are collected. 
Sec. 60. No person shall be excluded from any public schools in 
' the district to which such person belongs, if the town is divided in- 
to districts, or if not so divided, from the nearest public school, on 
account of being over fifteen years of age, nor except by force of 
some general regulation applicable to all persons under the same 
circumstances, and in no case on account of the inability of himself, 
his parents, guardian or employer, to pay any rate bill, tax or assess- 
ment whatever. 

Sec. 61* Any person committed to jail by the town or district 
collector, either for a tax or for a rate bill for tuition or assessments, 
shall be entitled to the benefit of '' An Act for the relief of poor 
persons imprisoned for debt," in the same manner as if committed 
for town taxes. And any person assessed in any rate bill as afore- 
said, may, before commitment, apply to any justice of the peace in 
the town, for a citation to the committee, trustee or trustees, to 
appear at a time and place named within said district, and show 
cause why he should not be admitted to take the oath prescribed in 
said act : said citation shall be served by any officer or disinterested 
person three days before the time appointed, upon the chairman of 
clerk of the committee, or trustee, (or upon any one of them, it 
more than one) and the applicant shall be heard before the justice 
signing the citation, aind may by him be admitted to take the oath 
aforesaid ; and a certificate thereof, signed by him, shall be a full 
{nrotection to the applicant against any further proceedings for col- 
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lecting said late. And the service of the dtation aforesaid shall 
snspend such proceedings for at least ten days, unless the case he 
sooner heard and disposed of. 

EKOAOEXEKTS. 

Sec. 62. All school officers appointed under this act, (except the 
moderator of a district meeting) shall take an engagement to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, the Constitution and 
laws of this State, and faithfully to discharge the duties of their 
several offices, so long as they continue therein, before some judge, 
senator, justice or warden, notary, town clerk, member of the town 
counciJ, or chairman or clerk of the School Committee. The clerk 
of the district may take the engagement in open district meeting, 
before the moderator, or any magistrate present, and the clerk's 
record that any district officer has been duly engaged, shall be pri- 
ma facie evidence thereof. And all district school officers may be 
engaged by the clerk of the district. If any school officer shall not 
take such engagement within a reasonable time, he shall be liable 
to a penalty of one dollar, to be recovered on complaint before any 
jusdce of the peace, to the use of the State : but all acts of such 
officers otherwise lawful shall be valid from the tinie of their elec- 
tion or appointment. 

Sec. 63. All officers under the sdiool Jaw shall, without a new 
•engagement, hold their offices until the time of the next annual 
election or appointment for such office, and imtil other persons are 
appointed in their places. 

PENALTIES. 

Sec. 64. Any officer who shall make any false certificate, or ap- 
propriate any public school money to any purpose not authorized 
by law, or who shall refuse for a reasonable chaise to give certified 
copies of any official paper, to account or deliver to his successor 
any accounts, papers or money in his hands, or shall wilfully or 
knowingly refuse to perform any duty of his office, or violate any 
provisions of any acts existing or hereafter passed, regulating pub- 
lic schools, except where a particular penalty may be prescribed, 
may be indicted therefor, and on conviction fined not exceeding five 
^imdred dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding six months, and shall 
besides be liable to suit for damages by any person injured thereby^ 
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Any person refusing to account or to deliver over any accounts, pa- 
pers, or monies to his successor in office, shall also be liable to a 
suit therefor to be brought by such successor. 

APPEALS AND LEGAL PBOCEEDINGS. 

Sec. 65. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in consequence 
of any decision or doings of any School Committee, dbtrict meet- 
ing, trustees, county inspector, or in any other matter arising under 
this act, may appeal to the Commissioner of Public Schools, who is 
hereby authorized and required to examine and decide the same 
without cost to the parties ; and his decision shall be final : Pro- 
vided, that the Commissioner may, (and if requested on the hearing 
by either party, shall) lay a statement of the facts of the case before 
some one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, whose approval of 
such decision shall then be final. And the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe firom time to time rules regulating the time and manner of 
making such appeals, and to prevent their being made for trifling 
and fiivolous pretences. And any persons having any matter of dis- 
pute between them arising under this act, may agree in writing 
to submit the same to the adjudication of said Commissioner, and 
his decision therein shall be final. 

Sec. 66. If no appeal be taken from a vote of a district relating 
to the ordering of a tax or rate bill, or firom the proceedings of the 
officers of the district in assessing the same ; or if on appeal, such 
proceedings are confirmed, the same shall not again be questioned 
before any Court of law or magistrate whatever : Provided, that 
this shall not be construed to dispense with legal notice of the 
meeting, or with the votes or proceedings being approved by the 
School Committee or Commissioner, whenever the same is required 
by law. 

Sec. 67. In any civil suit before any Court, against any school 
officer, for any matter which might by this act have been heard and 
decided by the Commissioner of Public Schools, no cost shall be 
taxed for the plaintiflT, if the Court are of opinion that such officer 
acted in good faith. 

Sec. 68. Any inhabitant of a district, or person liable to pay 
taxes therein, may be allowed by any Court to answer a suit brought 
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against the district, on giving security for costs, in such manner as 
the Court may direct. 

Sec. 69. The school house lot with the school house and appen- 
dages shall be exempt from attachment or sale on execution in any 
suit against the district. When judgment has been or shall be re- 
covered in any Court of record against any school district, the 
Court rendering judgment shall order a warrant to be issued, (if no 
appeal be taken) to the assessors of taxes of the town, (or in case 
of a joint district, composed of parts of towns, then to one or more 
of the assessors of each town, with or without designating them,) 
in which such district is situated, requiring them to assess upon the 
ratable property in said district a tax sufficient to pay the debt or^ 
damages, costs, interest and a sum in the discretion of the Court 
sufficient to defray the expenses of assessment and collection. Said 
assessors shall, without a new engagement, proceed to assess the 
same, giving notice as in case of other district taxes. Said warrant 
shall also contain a direction to the collector of the town, (or in 
case of a joint district, then to the collector of either town the Court 
may direct,) requiring him to collect said tax ; and said warrant 
with the assessment annexed thereto shall be a sufficient authority 
for the collector, without a special engagement, to proceed and col- 
lect the same, with the same power as in case of a town tax ; and 
when collected, he shall pay oyer the same to the parties to whom 
it may belong, and the surplus, if any, to the district. And the 
Court may require a bond of the collector in their discretion. 

Sec. 70. When any writ, summons or other process shall issue 
against any school district in any civil suit, the same may be served 
on the Treasurer or Clerk, and if there are no such officers to be 
found, the officer charged with the same may post up a certified 
copy thereof on the door of the school house, and if there is no 
school house, then in some most public place in the district, and the 
same when proved to the satisfaction of the Court, shall constitute 
a sufficient service thereof. 

Sec. 71. Inhabitants of school districts, or persons paying taxes 
therein, shall be competent witnesses in all civil and criminal cases» 
notwithstanding such interest, if not otherwise disqualified. 

Sec. 72. The record of a Clerk of a district, that a meeting has 
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been duly or legally notified, shall be prima facie evidence that it 
has been notified as the law requires. The Clerk shall procure, at 
the expense of the district, a sidtable bound book for keeping the 
record therein. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

Sec. 73. The sum of two thousand five hundred dollars is here- 
by annually appropriated for the education of the indigent deaf 
mutes, indigent blind, and indigent idiots of this State. Said sum 
shall be paid out of the General Treasury to the order of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, who shall have full authority to deter- 
mine which of said persons in this State shall be admitted to the 
benefit thereof, and the portion which each shall receive, and the 
nstitutiohs at which the benefiaciries of this State shall be educated: 
Provided, that no one person shall receive any portion thereof for 
more than five years, nor a greater sum in any one year than one 
hundred dollars. 

INDIAN SCHOOL. 

Sec. 74. The General Treasurer shall pay to the Treasurer of 
the town of Charlestown the sum of one hundred dollars annually, 
to be expended under the direction of some person or persons to be 
annually appointed by the Governor, in support of a school for the 
members of the Narragansett tribe of Indians, and for the purchase 
of books, and other incidental expenses thereof ; and an account of 
the expenditure of said money and of the condition, of the school 
shall be transmitted to the Commissioner of Public Schools on or 
before the first Tuesday of May annually ; and in! the. apportion- 
ment of the public money by the Commissioner and by the School 
Committee of Charlestown, the Narragansett Indians shall not be 
included. But no person shall be employed to keep said school, 
either as principal or assistant, unless he has received a .certificate 
from the School Committee of Charlestown, or some competent au- 
thority, in the same manner as is required for other public schools. 

VOLIINTAKY INCOBFOBATIONS FOB LIBBABIES, &C. 

Sec. 75. Whenever any persons, to the number of three or more, 
shall hereafter associate together for the purpose of procuring and 
maintaining a library, or procuring or supporting an academy or 
school, they shall upon complying with the following provisions, 
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become a body corporate for that purpose, by such name as they 
may designate, and subject to such regulations, conditions and con- 
stitution as they may have adopted. And they may hold, control 
and convey real and personal estate, to an amount not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, exclusive of their building and the lot on which 
it may stand, and of their books, maps, pictures and library furni- 
ture. 

Sec. 76. In case of any association of any number of members 
heretofore formed for the purpose of maintaining a library, and not 
incorporated, any three of the members may call a meeting and ap- 
point a time and place therefor, giving to all the known members 
resident in this State, five days notice thereof, to be served as an 
original summons is required to be served, by some sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, constable or some disinterested person, who shall make oath 
thereto : and at the meeting so held, a majority of the persons pre- 
sent entitled to vote, may organize said association as a corporation 
under this act. 

Sec. 77. The library corporations formed under this act shall 
have the power to make assessments on shares and regulate by by- 
law the manner of selling them, on failure of payment : and all 
transfers of the shares shall be recorded in the books of the cor- 
poration. 

S£C. 78. All corporations organized under the seventy-fifth and 
seventy-sixth sections of this act, may elect such officers and for 
such time as they may deem proper, may regulate by by-laws the 
manner of calling annual and other meetings, may require their offi- 
cers to give bonds, determine the manner of voting and how many 
shall constitute a quorum, and generally may make all necessary 
by-laws not inconsistent with law or their Constitution, and may 
prescribe suitable penalties for the violation of them, which, if in 
money, shall not exceed twenty dollars, and may be collected by 
action of debt, in the name of the corporation. All officers shall 
continue in office until their successors are appointed, and vacancies 
may be filled at any meeting, or in such manner as the corporation 
may direct. If no mode is provided for calling annual or other 
meetings, the Clerk or Secretary shall call a meeting on the request 
of any three members, by posting up a notice thereof five days, in 
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some public place upon the library building, academy or school 
house, and a majority of votes, either in person or by proxy, shall 
constitute a quorum, unless otherwise provided by the corporation. 
Sec. 79. To entitle any association to the benefit of tbe forego- 
ing provisions, the Constitution or articles of association and all 
alterations thereof, shall be recorded in tbe books of land evidence 
of the town where the library, academy or school house is situated. 
Any such corporation shall not be dissolved by any reduction of the 
number of its members. 

CONSTBVCTION AND BEFEAL. 

Sec. 80. In the construction of this act, tbe word town shall 
include the city of Providence only so far as to entitle said city to a 
distributive share of the public money, upon making a report to the 
Commissioner in the same manner as the School Committee of other 
towns are required to do. The public schools in said city shall 
continue as heretofore to be governed according to such ordinances 
and regulations as the proper city authorities may from time to 
time adopt. 

Sec. 81. All general acts and resolutions heretofore passed, 
relating to public schools, all acts relating to the education of 
the deaf, dumb, blind or idiots, and all acts authorizing par- 
ticular towns and districts to build school houses and perform 
other duties now in this act provided for, (excepting local 
acts and resolutions relating to the schools in Newport and 
Providence) are hereby repealed. But all parts of said act? which 
remain in substance the same as before this revisal, shall be consid- 
ered as having remained in force from their first enactment ; and 
all rights vested in any persons by virtue of any act hereby repeal- 
ed, shall remain unimpaired by this act ; and all matters conmieno- 
ed by virtue of any act hereby repealed, now depending and unfin- 
ished, may be prosecuted and pursued to final efiect, in the same 
manner as if this act had not been passed. And no new provision 
in this act shall afiect any action or suit now pending, or judgment 
rendered. 



REMARKS 

On same of the provisions of the School LaWf and on the duties tfdif^ 
ferent officers and bodies corporate under them. 

TOWNS. 

82. In order to receive its allowance from the State Treasury, a 
town must first vote to raise the amount the law requires, (6) and 
if voted annually, the vote must he passed on or before July Ist, in 
every year. But an appropriation may he made hy a standing by- 
law, under which the town treasurer may every year make the ne* 
cessary appropriation. 

38. It is believed that where a town is divided into districts, and 
each district has trustees to manage its own local affairs, it will be 
better to have the town's committee a small one, provided competent 
persons can he obtained to undertake it. Their duties are to ex- 
amine teachers, visit and have a supervision of the schools. There 
is danger that a large committee will not meet often, and that they 
will attempt to perform too many of their duties by small sub-com- 
mittees of one or more. The delegation by the whole committee, 
to each member, of the power to manage some particular district, 
was one great cause of the inefficiency of the former system. The 
examination of teachers, wiU, in most cases, be better done by the 
whole committee ; and incompetent persons will be less likely to ap- 
ply to the whole committee, than to a single member, to be exam- 
ined. 

By the new act, a town may appoint or authorize its conmiittee to 
appoint a superintendant of schools. Jn such case the superintend- 
ant would perform the duties of examining teachers, visiting schools, 
and such other duties as the committee might assign him. This 
would relieve the committee of a very laborious portion of their 
duties. 

TOWir TREASITBER. 

84 The town treasurer should, as soon as the State money is ap- 
portioned, which is to be done in May, and as soon aa the school 
4 
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committee have made their report and the town has voted to raise 
what the law requires, apply to the Commissioner for an order for 
his town's portion. If the town appropriation be made by standing 
by-law instead of an annual vote, he may apply immediately, pro- 
vided the school committee have made the report the law requires. 
Some towns make a practice of depositing their school money in 
some bank, which will pay them a low rate of interest. But it 
should be always subject to order. 

If the tieasurer is newly elected, or his election not generally 
known, it may be well for him to procure from the town clerk a 
certificate to the fact of his being town treasurer. 

He is to keep a separate account of all school moneys, and is, 
within one week after the annual town meeting, to furnish the 
school committee with a particular account of all school moneys in 
his hands, the sources from which derived, &c. He can only pay 
out the school money (whether derived from the State, town or 
registry tax) to orders signed by the chairman or clerk of the school 
committee and if he pays it out or appropriates it otherwise, he 
would be liable to the penalty of the law. 

The town treasurer to obtain the State appropriation, should fiur- 
nish to the Commissioner a certificate substantially in the following 
form, signed by himself, or the town clerk : 

Town of A. D. 18 

I certify that in addition to the funds received fiom the State, and 
to the unexpended school moneys of last year, received from all 
sources, this town has by vote passed in a legal town meeting, ap- 
propriated the sum of doUars, to be paid out of the 
town treasury, for the support of Public Schools in this town for the 
present year, according to law. 

A. B. 

Town Treasurer of said town. 

To C. D., 

Commissioner of Public Schools, or Town Clerk. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

85. The school committee should first be engaged and then 
elect their chairman and clerk. It would be well to have the cer- 
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tificate of their own election and engagement made upon the record 
bDok itself, as loose papers are more liahle to be lost [See form. 

The number of the school committee, three or moie, may be iSxed 
at each annual town election. If the town fails to elect at the an- 
nual town meeting, the town council must elect them at its next 
meeting. Otherwise the old committee will hold over. But any 
town may vote to delegate to the council the power of appointing 
the committee. [See Digest, page 302, ^ 5. 

86. Vacancies, If any member of the committee resigns, 
the rest (if there be a quorum) may supply the vacancy. If so 
many resign or refuse to serve, as not to leave a quorum, the vacan- 
cy must, as in case of other town officers, be supplied by the town 
council, until the next town meeting. [See Digest, page 302, i 6. 

87. Meetings, They should hold meetings at least quarter- 
ly, as the law requires. But the schools cannot prosper much, un- 
less meetings are held much oftener than this. By frequent meet^ 
iogs and conversation, much valuable information may be acquired. 
And it would be well for committees to be continually endeavoring 
to obtain a knowledge of the situation of the different districts, the 
amount of taxable property in each district, the number of the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing population respectively, &c., &c., and 
this sort of information should be preserved, as it is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable them and their successors to discharge well their 
duties. 

Ail acts of the school committee to be valid, must be done at a 
meeting of the committee. Giving their assent to any measure se? 
parately, and without meeting, would probably be held illegal. 

The manner of calling special meetings of the committee, should 
be regulated by by law. If there be no by-law, the chairman should 
call them, and should give every member notice if possible. 

88. Within a week after the annual town meeting, the 
school committee are entitled to receive from the town treasurer a 
report of all school moneys in his hands, specifying particularly the 
sources whence derived, &c. [See ^ 23. 

89. As soon as elected, the clerk of the committee should 
forward to the School Commissioner a list of the names of the con^ 
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mittee, with their post-office address, and should also inform him in 
what way packages or bundles can most conveniently be sent to 
them. This will materially aid the Commissioner in the discharge 
of the duties of his office. 

90. Laying of Districts, A town may vote to manage its 
schools collectively or by districts. If there are districts, the whole 
power of laying them off, making new ones, altering them, and of 
settling disputed boundaries, is vested by law in the school commit- 
tee, subject to an appeal to the Commissioner. 

Although the law has not required any particular notice to be 
given before deciding on making or altering districts, yet reasonable 
notice should be given in all such cases. 

In laying off districts, regard should be had to the convenience of 
attending school, the number of scholars, the valuation of property, 
and ability to provide school houses, &c. It will be always expedi- 
ent to bound them by rivers, roads, or other natural or well-known 
boundaries, when practicable. When the lines can, without incon- 
venience, be so drawn as to include all of any person's farm in the 
same district where his dwelling house is, it will save a great deal 
of trouble and expense in assessing taxes. 

In New York they bound their school districts by lines running 
from one specified point to another, and when the line crosses any 
person's farm or lot, they tax the whole farm or lot in the district 
where the dweUing house is, if there be one on it. But this rule is 
objectionable, because when a tax is contemplated, a person so situ- 
iated may avoid a portion of it by a fraudulent conveyance of his 
land. And every purchase or sale of land so situated does practi- 
cally alter the bounds of the district. 

Districts must be set off by bounds including certain land. It is 
not sufficient (in those towns where the schools are managed and 
the school houses built by districts,) to declare that a district shall 
be composed of such and such persons. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts have declared such districts to be invalid. [7 Pick. 
106 and 12 Pick. 206. 

When a district which has built a school house, is divided, or its 
.bounds altered so as to take off any portion of it, the joint proper- 
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ty is to be equitably apportioned among tbem. If the district owe 
any debts, they should of course be considered in the apportion- 
ment. [See the law, ^ 49.] In some cases this can be done by a 
division of the property itself. In other cases the rent or income 
may be apportioned, according to the peculiar circumstances. The 
school committee must decide such cases, subject, of course, to the 
appeal provided by the law. 

Where it is more convenient for a person belonging to one dis- 
trict to send to a school in another district, the school committee 
may alter the bounds so as to include his house ; or the trustees, or 
if no trustees, the committee may permit his children to attend such 
school and pay for it under the provisions of ^ 53. And the com- 
mittee may make the same armngement for those who can more 
conveniently attend a school situated in a neighboring town. 

In every town, after the boundaries of the districts are settled, it 
would be well to have a description of them printed for general in- 
formation and circulation. This might, with propriety, be attach- 
ed to the School Regulations. 

91. The power of forming joint districts on the borders of 
the different towns, is also confided to the school committees. Many 
of the manufacturing villages are on streams which are the boun- 
daries of towns, and are partly in both towns. In such situations 
the school committees should encourage the union of the adjoining 
districts, as both together may be able to establish a better school, or 
keep one for a longer time, or to establish them of different grades. 

The manner of apportioning the money to a joint district is reg- 
ulated by ^ 52. 

In assigning to a district which forms part of a joint district, its 
proportion of that part of the money which is divided according to 
average attendance, the committee will of course take the average 
attendance of that portion of the scholars who belong to their own town. 
92. By the school act of 1800, the power of laying off 
school districts was vested in town councils. 

By the act of 1828, the power is not specially vested any where, 
but was probably intended to be exercised by the school committee. 

By the act of 1939, the power vras vested in the towns, but all 
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former divisions, whether made by towns or school conunittees, were 
confirmed. 

By the act of June, 1845, the power was vested in tlie towns. But 
by the acts of June, A. D. 1846, i 1, and October, A. D. 1846, § 6, 
the sole power was vested in the school committees, where it now 
remains. 

For a history of the legislation of the State relating to public 
schools, and for a list of various special acts authorizing towns to 
divide into districts and erect school houses by taxation, see Journal 
of the R. I. Institute of Instruction, vol. 1, pages 97, 103. 

93. Location, plans, ^c. The school committee are to lo- 
cate all school houses, and to approve of all plans and specifications 
for building them. When the district is unanimous, and the location 
on the whole, unobjectionable, the committee will defer to their 
wishes ; but in cases of dispute, they should endeavor to select such 
a site as will best accommodate the greater portion of the district* 
Plans for the erection and repairs of district school houses must also 
be approved by the school committee, or by the Commissioner. This 
provision, together with that requiring that the school committee 
must approve of all rates of tuition and taxes that any district may 
order, was intended to operate as a salutary check ogainst the im- 
proper exercise of the powers given to school districts. In some dis- 
tricts there may be but few legal voters ; in others, the majority 
of voters may be persons not interested in the property in the dis- 
trict; and various other cases may happen where a minority 
should be protected against abuse of taxation. And for this pur* 
pose, the law requires the approbation of the school committee, the 
majority of whom will probably belong to other parts of the town, 
and have no private or personal interest in the local controversies 
and disputes of the district. 

For the same reason the law requires the plan of building to be 
approved by the committee. The committee should therefore inves- 
tigate this subject, and visit and examine the best school houses, so 
as to be prepared to act when called on. They will find a vari- 
ety of plans in the document on school houses, attached to the Re- 
port of the late Commissioner, Henry Barnard, Esq., which they 
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can modify according to ciicumstances, and from which, at least, 
they may derive many useful hints. 

The suhject of school houses and school apparatus, is most fully 
discussed in the work lately published by Mr. Barnard, on School 
Architecture, which includes all the various articles published in his 
different reports, while superintendent of schools in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and which cannot be too highly recommended to those 
wishing information on this subject. The material parts of this 
work were also printed in the three volumes of the Journal of the 
Khode Island Institute of Instruction, copies of which have been 
furnished by the Legislature to every school district, and which will 
be found in all the public libraries. 

94 Examining Teachers, The examination of persons wish- 
ing to teach as principal or assistants, the granting of certificates 
of qualification, and the annulling of such certificates, are among 
the most important duties devolving on the school committee, and 
on their faithful performance the efficiency of the law mainly de* 
pends. 

The inefficiency of the former school system in many of the towns 
was owing to the fact that the duties of examining teachers and 
visiting the schools were too generally neglected or ill performed. 

The law gives the committee the power to appoint a sub-commit- 
tee for the purpose of examining teachers. But it is respectfully 
suggested that where the whole committee can meet for this purpose, 
it is most advisable. It will have a more imposing effect upon the 
teachers themsehes, and incompetent persons will be less likely to 
present themselves. 

In making such examinations, whether by the whole board, or by 
the sub-committee, they should inquire firsts as to moral character. 
On this point, the committee should be entirely satisfied, before pro- 
ceeding further. Some opinion can be formed from the general de- 
portment and language of the applicant, but the safest course will 
be, with regard to those who are strangers to the committee, to 
insist on the written testimony of persons of the highest respecta- 
bility in the towns and neighborhoods where they have resided ; and 
especiaUy to require the certificate of the school committee and pa- 
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rents where they have taught before, as to the character they have 
sustained, and the influence they have exerted in the school and 
in society. 

While a committee should not endeavor to inquire into the pecu- 
h'ar religious or sectarian opinions of a teacher, and should not en- 
tertain any preferences or prejudices founded on any such grounds, 
they ought, without hesitation, to reject every person who is in the 
habit of ridiculing, deriding or scoffing at religion. 

And while the examination should in no case be extended to the 
political opinions of the candidate, yet it may with propriety extend 
*' to their manner in expressing such belief, or maintaining it. If 
that manner is in itself boisterous and disorderly, intemperate and 
offensive, it may well be supposed to indicate ungoverned passions, 
or want of sound principles of conduct, which would render its pos- 
sessor obnoxious to the inhabitants of the district, and unfit for the 
sacred duties of a teacher of youth, who should instruct by exam- 
ple as well as by precept." — N. Y, Regulations, 

Second, as to literary attainments. The lowest grade of attain- 
ments is specified in the school law in the proviso to $ 55, Every 
teacher must have been found qualified by examination, or by pre- 
vious experience, which must have come to the personal knowledge 
of the committee, to teach the English language, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and the rudiments of geography and history. An exam- 
ination as to the attainments of the teacher in these branches might 
be so conducted as to test his capacity, in those particulars, to teach 
any grade of schools. Some reference, therefore, must be had to 
the condition and wants of the district schools as they now are. 
But no person should be considered qualified to teach any school, 
who cannot speak and write the English language, if not elegantly, 
at least correctly. He should be a good reader, and beable to make the 
hearer understand and feel all that the author intended. He should 
be able to give the analysis as well as explain the meaning of the 
words of the sentence, and explain all dates, names and allusions. 
He should be a good speller ; and to test this, as well as his know- 
ledge of punctuation, the use of capitals, &;c., he should be required 
to write out his answers to some of the questions of the committee* 
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He should understand practically ibe first principles of English 
grammar, ax illustrated in his own writing and conversation. He 
should be able to write a good hand, to make a pen, and teach others 
how to do both. He should show his knowledge of geography by 
applying his definitions of the elementary principles to the geogra* 
phy of his own town, state and country, and by questions on the 
map and globe. He should be able to answer promptly all questions 
relating to the leading events of the history of the United States 
and his own State, in arithmetic, he should be well versed in some 
treatise on mental arithmetic, and be able to work out before the 
committee, on the bkck board or slate, such questions as will test 
his ability to teach the text books on arithmetic prescribed for the 
class of schools he will be engaged in. 

Third, his ability to instruct. This ability includes aptness to 
teach, a power of simplifying difikult processes, — a skill in impart* 
ing knowledge, — of inducing pupils to try, and try in such a way 
that they will derive encouragement as they go along, which must 
be given by nature, but may be cultivated by observation and prac- 
tice. An examination into the literary qualifications of a candidate 
as ordinarily conducted, and even when conducted by an experi- 
enced committee-man, or even by a teacher, will not always deter- 
mine whether this ability is possessed, or possessed in a very emi- 
nent degree. Hence it is desirable fur the committee to ascertain 
what success the candidate has had in other places, if he has taught 
before ; and if this evidence cannot be had, whether he has received 
any instruction in the art of teaching ; or has been educated under 
a successful teacher ; or has visited good schools. In conducting the 
examination to ascertain this point, the candidate should be asked 
how he would teach the several studies. He should be asked how 
he would proceed in teaching the alphabet to a child who had never 
been instructed at ali in it ; as for example, whether he would give 
him words or single letters ; or letters having a general resemUanoe ; 
or in the order in which they are ordinarily printed ; or by copymg 
them on a skte or black-board, and then repeating their names after 
the teacher ; or by picking them out of a collection of alphabet 
Mocks, &c. &c. So in spelling. He should be asked how he 

would classify his scholars in this branch, and the methods of ar- 
5 
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Hotging* and Gcmindmg a ckas exercise ; how fax he woidd adopt 
wilh the Qba» the- simultctneouar method^ and bow far the pmctice of 
cattiBg on «adh uMtfther iii Kgislar oidei ; how far he would put out 
ihe wand to die whefe ckss. and alter requiring all to spell it mes- 
t«i^ name a paiticuiar scfaoiajr to spell it orailyi ; how far he would 
adapt the method of writing the word, and especially the diffieult 
WQ]idi», on a. slate or UaeUxnid ; how &r he would conneet spelling 
witk the veadiig'lessona, fee 

li will he mare satis&ctoiy sometimes^ perhaps^ to haveachisa 
of soudl acholara present at the exanuoation, and let the candidate 
gQ» through a zecitation with them^ so that the committee can have 
a. piBfitical spectmea. of his tact in teaching: each hianch of study ; 
in explaining and removing difficulties, &c. 

The-suno method of examinatioa should be earned ioto reading, 
aad eiviery other kanek It iv more importai!^ to kftow that daie 
taaeheir has aound v4e!v\ra as to xaediioda, than, that he ia quali&ed as 
te Utemivy attaiaaients. 

- JSmJoik^ tiiSiii^ ta gaverft, TMa> jiol an impoctanli qualification, in* 
aurtad iqienhy tiie liLW,. and indispensable te thfi nicceas of the 
«rhoris. Oat thn point the conuBittee should calli for dke evidenee 
aCfiwnnir ei^eacifincsv wherever Ite candidate haa taught before^ and 
whanvtbia caanbt h& had, the dwrnination aitoaU elicit th« plans, of 
tfaa teacher as* to. making chiMnen. comfoartabk, keeping themr all uasr 
fiiUgr employ eit,a«d interested in. their studies,, hia best system of 
Ifiewaoda sad panidhmeBtsv aod e^amjdes of the. kind» of puaishmeni 
kawtonULxnsnart.tO' iit particular cases, and all othes nulterapertainr 
iflig: tDi tbe good erdec and. gsmr^esncneat of a school*. la this connec*- 
lHaii.thQage^ maonessv. hearing,, knowledge of the world, lave and 
JaMnrioige of ohiidken, kc., of the ap|dicant,. will deserve attentioR. 

]ft adilitian.ta these qualificAtionswhiahtihe law requises^ the adk 
dmas^and^pscsonttL manners and habits of the applicant, should be 
iaqnawMh into,, fiw: these^ will, detennine in a g^ut raeasnm die msD- 
imvt audi haibitaof the ehiyUaraa whom he will be^'oalled upon to 
taclxL 

ThSfnBBBt^ti mraagh andi satiafactoiT: moder of conducting. the exam- 
ination nteHyrwwteniqnesHans and anaweoit; i^wiUrhe .di?irab]e« if 
theieTimianJiismis naadnrtad' omU|r, to ]iao|imiBute«o£ the ques- 
tions and answers. 



Wbfile every teacher shoaM be ftmicl (jwlKed » ti» piartittttaft 
specified in the law, &e cerdficate might show the pecuiiar qualifi- 
cation of the peTBoa to whom it is given, viz ; that he or she is pe- 
caliariy fitted for a primary school, as principal or aanstMitt as the 
case may be. 

The school committee must remember that on the thoiongfaaeaB 
and fidelity with which this duty is performed, depends in a giMt 
measure the success or failure of the school systeia. the whole 
machinery moves to bring good teachers into the sahoob, and t» 
keep them as long, and under as fikvorable ciroumstaness as poi«* 
sib'e. 

If the teacher adds to his other qnaliicationS) a knowledge of dM 
art of singing, it will be an additional reeommendation to him with 
those Tvho desire to have a good schooL Singing in school serves 
as a recreation and amnsement, especially fbr the smaller seholaie* 
It exercises and strengthens their voices and langs^ and by its inM* 
ence on the disposition and morals, enables a teaoher to gotelti Ua 
school with comparatiTe ease. 

The committee should exercise a sound disotettoa in the eSMttin- 
ation. If a person has been before examined by them, and the com*' 
mittee have often visited his school, and know him to be a good 
teadier, the law allows them to give him a eertifloate founded on 
this experience. But re-examinations can in no ease do toy injavy^ 
and by gradually increasing their rigor and adding to the reqaire-' 
ments, much may be done towards raising the general staadavd ct 
education. The committee should^ for convenience of t0i§HmHf 
keep a tabular list of the names of all pcrnons examined by thein, 
either on their common record book, or in a book k^ fbv that pav* 
pose, with columns for the date, age, place of residence of the ap* 
plicant, the restdt of the examination, aaid any other remarks that 
may appear worthy of remembrance. 

School committees should endeavor to eneaaiaifs, by alt the 
means in their power, our own ymmg mm to come fovward tf ifd 
qualify themselves as teachers. A large portion of the money €m* 
pended here has bets paid to teadiess from abMad> many of ivhctan 
were penons who conld not obtain schools wiMfe tbey w«» iMMir 
known. While the great object should be to secure Hm eervtMM e# 
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the best teachers, frtnn whatever State they may come, ilr is cer- 
tainly of great importance to the State, morally, intellectually and 
politically, that we should hereafter not be so dependent upon citi- 
zens of other States for our teachers, as we have heretofore been. 
The large amount of money carried away every year, is, in fact, one 
of the least of the evils of this dependence. [See the Form of Cer- 
tificate. 

Annulling Certificates, As a teacher's qualifications depend 
not merely upon his learning, (of which a committee can judge 
ftom examination,) but upon his moral character, his disposition 
and temper, and his capacity to impart information, and to govern a 
school, in regard to all which the committee may be deceived or 
not fully informed ; the law gives the committee the power to annul 
any certificate they may have given, if on trial the teacher proves 
unqualified. A teacher may also refuse to adopt the proper books, 
may introduce improper books, may refuse to adopt what the com- 
mittee deem the best methods of instruction, or may violate other 
regulations of the committee. In such cases a remedy is necessary. ' 

Unless the offence is gross, and the evidence palpable, it will 
generally be best to give the teacher notice of any complaint before 
deciding to annul his certificate. And in many cases friendly ad- 
vice, and a private warning conveyed in courteous language, may 
settle the difficulty and render any public proceeding unnesessary. 
[See the Form.] Even if the teacher has a certificate signed by an 
inspector, or by the Commissioner, the committee are authorized to 
dismiss him if they think proper. [§ 56. 

95. Visitation of Schools. There was no duty of the school com- 
mittee imder the old law more generally neglected than that of vis- 
itation. 

The new law makes it the express duty of committees and trus- 
tees to visit the schools often. Without personal visits to the 
schools, the committee can know nothing about the teacher's capac- 
ity to impart information, or about his method of instruction and 
government. 

By § 15 the committee are authorized to employ some suitable 
person to visit the schools in their stead, and to pay him a reasona* 
ble compensation. 
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Vudtiiig the sdiools also hms the effect of encouraging the teacher 
in the performance of his duties ; and if the teacher is visited and 
treated with proper respect by the committees, trustees and parents, 
it materially aids to secure to him respectful treatment from the 
scholars, and enables him to govern his school and preserve order 
with ease, and without resorting to corporeal punishment 

But the greatest effect is on the pupils themselves. School b 
now considered by many of them as a place of punishment. But if 
their parents and others visit them often, and take an interest in 
their studies and progress, it gives a new character at once to the 
school and the school room, and they contemplate it with pleasure 
instead of dread. 

It will also have the effect of accustoming the pupils to recite be- 
fore strangers, and help them to get rid of that timidity and reserve 
which, if not early removed, may prove a serious hindrance to their 
success in many pursuits in after life. 

While it will be advisable to assign one or more schools to each 
member of the committee, for the purpose of visitation and general 
supervision, it will be very desirable that all the schools shall be 
visited at least once a term by the same person or persons, so that a 
comparison can be instituted between the different teachers and 
sdiools, and the official reports and returns be made out more un- 
derstandingly. The trustees and parents of each district should be 
invited to accompany the committee on their visits ; and it will be 
well to encourage the teachers to visit each other's schools, with a 
few of their most advanced scholars. 

In visiting schools, whether by the whole board, sub-committee, 
or individually, the following are among the objects which deserve 
attention : 

The condition of the school-house and appurtenances ; its loca- 
tion ; size and condition of yard and out-buildings ; construction, 
size, outward appearance, and state of repair of building ; by whom 
built and owned, whether by town, district or proprietors ; number 
and size of entries, and whether furnished with scraper, mat, hooks 
and shelves for hats, outer garments, water-pail and cup, broom, 
duster, d&c. ; dimensions of school-room, and its condition as to 
^ight, whether too much or too little — as to the air, pure or impure. 
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I to temperature, whether too high or too low ; modes of yen- 
tilation, whether hy lowering or raising upper or lower sash, by 
opening into attic, by flue or otherwise ; whether heated by close 
or open stove, fire-place or furnace ; construction and arrangement 
of seats and desks ; whether all the scholars, and especially the 
younger, are comfortably seated, with backs to lean against, and 
with their feet resting on the floor, and all facing the teacher ; 
whether there is a platform where the teacher can oyerlook the 
whole school, and aisles to allow of his passing to every scholar; to 
give such instruction as may be necessary, in their seats ; whether 
there is a place to arrange the classes for recitation, and accommo- 
dations for visitors, &c. 

On entering the school, the committee will first ascertain all nec- 
essary particulars respecting the teacher, such as his certificate, gen- 
eral plan, &c. These will enable them to form a proper judgment 
of what takes place in the course of their subsequent inspection and 
inquiries. 

The school register should be called for, and such particulars as 
to the number and names of the scholars, their age, parents, attend- 
ance and studies, should be gleaned, as will enable them to speak 
on the importance of regular and punctual attendance, to expose 
the evils of the contrary practice, and to commend before the whole 
school those who are among the most regular. An inspection of 
the register will inform the committee what children are not con- 
nected with the school, and a kind and timely call, a word with the 
parents or guardian, may save such children from ignorance, and 
the community from its consequences. 

The committee should inquire into the number of classes, and the 
studies they pursue. Such exercises should be called for as wiU 
exhibit the proficiency of the pupils, and the methods of instruction 
adopted by the teacher, and enable the committee to judge of the 
tact of the teacher in imparting information. The teacher, in jus- 
tice to himself and his pupils, should be allowed to conduct some of 
the exercises himself, and in his usual manner, as the scholars, (if 
not used to being visited by strangers,) will be less timid when ex- 
amined by him, and the committee will have a better opportunity 
to see his mode of instruction. But the committee should also ask 
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qnestiaiis, and in 10016 cases take the examination into their own 
hands. 

It will be well to place in the hands of the more adyanced schol- 
ars, written or printed questions, to be answered in writing, while 
the examination ef other classes is going forward. And the same 
or similar questions should be asked in every school visited, and 
&e answers will be to some extent an unexceptionable standard of 
comparison between the teachers and the schools. 

The committee should be careful to notice the manner in which 
the pupils speD and read. In reading, especially, there is great 
car^essness in many of our schools. They should also observe the 
teacher's manners and mode of governing. If the school is not pro* 
vided with proper maps, blackboards, &c., by proper remarks on 
their uses and importance, they m^y be the means of inducing the 
district to procure them. 

Soch inquiries should be made as will show how far the rules 
and regulations of the school committee are observed, as to teach- 
ers, books, the cleanliness and preservation of the school house, the 
manners of the pupils, kc. 

Gieat care ^ould be taken not to wound unnecessarily the feel- 
ings of teacher or pupils, and commendation stbould be bestowed 
wherever it is deserved. 

Sdedmg Boola. The schools have heretofore sufiered much from 
the great variety used. It has rendered classification impossible, 
and whenever a scholar has changed his district or his school, a new 
set of books was to be purchased. Uniformity should be estaMished 
in the schods of a town at least. And by proper management, by 
procuring some person in the town or county to act as agent, a 
great saving in expense to the parents can be effected. In regard 
to the selection, the committee are entitled to the advice of the 
Commissioner, and the benefit of his experience ; and it is expected 
that they in turn will co-operate with him in such measures as be 
may recommend or adopt to secure a uniformity of books in the 
State. 

But no rule which a committee may adopt as ia the books io be 
used, iftiould be so framed or construed, as to prevent a teacher from 
using explanations or illnstmtions to be found in other books upon 
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any particular subject. In arithmetic and algebra it will be a profit* 
able exercise for the teacher to give the pupils occasionally for solu- 
tion, questions and problems from other books besides the prescrilied 
ones. 

No book should be introduced iato any public school by the com- 
mittee, containing any passage or matter reflecting in the least de- 
gree upon any religious sect, or which any religious sect would be 
likely to consider offensive. 

97. Rides and Regulations. The school committee should pre- 
scribe a system of rules and regulations respecting the age, admis- 
sion, attendance, classification, studies, discipline and instruction of 
pupils, in all the schools ; the examination and duties of teachers ; 
the kind of books to be used, &c. Useful hints in framing such 
rules may be derived from the ** Eegulations " of the Providen^se 
schools, appended to the Report of the School Commissioner for 1845, 
p. 240« (and which may also be found in vol. 1 of the Journal of the 
R. I. Institute of Instruction,) and from the specimens of such rules, 
which will be found among the Forms, 

The age for admission should be uniform in all the districts of a 
town, as otherwise some districts may have the advantage over oth- 
ers in the apportionment of the public money. 

98. Apportioning Money. 'J*he committee, having ascertained 
what they can depend upon from the State Treasury, the town and 
the registry act, and having reserved an amount sufficient to defray 
the expense of printing their report, [see § 22] will apportion it as 
soon as possible, according to § 20. But they are not authorized to 
pay out or give an order to any district which has not complied with 
^ 21, for the year preceding. The law makes a district's complying 
with the provisions of ^ 21 for one year, a pre-requisite to its receiv- 
ing any money the next year. 

As to apportioning money to a joint district, see ^ 52, and to a 
secondary school, supported by two districts, see § 50. 

It will in all cases be desirable, and the safest course for the 
committee, to let the school money remain in the town treasury, 
(at interest, if possible) until the schools are kept, and not to give 
orders for it any faster than they are satisfied it is actually expend- 
ed. It may then be paid to the teacher or his order, on his produc- 
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ing or sending a bill certified or allowed by the trustees, or other- 
wise, at the discretion of the committee. 

The committee will find it greatly to their convenience to keep a 
separate book for their accounts. In this book a separate account 
might be opened with each school or school district, in which the 
district should be from time to time credited with the money appor- 
tioned to them, and then charged with the orders which have been 
given to them. 

Another separate account may be so kept, by listing all the sums 
of money appropriated to schools on one side, and all orders given 
on the other, as to show at any time the balance under the commit- 
tee's control. 

99. Reports. By ^ 43, trustees are to report to the school com- 
mittee, at such time and in such form as the committee or Commis- 
sioner may prescribe. These returns must be made in season to 
enable the committee to digest them, and prepare a report to the 
Commissioner by July 1st; [§ 22,] for which reports the Conunis- 
sioner will furnish forms. The committee are, also, at the annual 
town meeting, to make a written or printed report to the town, of 
all their doings, the condition of the schools, plans for their improve- 
ment, &c. 

By ^ 22 the committee are authorized to reserve enough (not ex- 
ceeding $20) out of the school money to print their reports. And 
it is believed that no part of the school expenditure would do more 
good and tend more to keep up an interest in the schools, than this. 

100. The committee must aid in organizing districts, by giving the 
notice for the first meeting. And when there are no trustees, or 
when ihe trustees neglect to call meetings, the committee must call 
them. In such cases they may direct the mode of notice. [See ^ 
25, 27, 30. 

101. Any district when met, may, by ^ 38, vote to devolve upon 
the committee, with their conseat, the whole management of their 
schools; and in that case the committee can exercise in that district 
all the powers which the district itself might exercise, may keep the 
school, have the custody of the school house, fix the rate of tuition, 
&c. 

102. By ^ 38, if any district neglect to organize, or if organized, 

6 
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.^hall, for the space of six months neglect or refuse to establish a 
rschool, the committee may, either by themselves or their agent, em- 
j|tloy and pay a teacher for the district. 

il03. Gradation of Schools, The school committee can promote 
iK gradation of schools, or a separation of the younger and the older 
rscholars, and the primary and advanced studies into distinct 
schools or departments. 

Whenever the schools of a town are managed independent of 
districts, a sufficient number of schools of different grades can be 
established by the committee, at convenient locations, varying in the 
•tudies pursued according to the circumstances of the population. 

And in towns which are divided into districts, there are many 
viDages and thickly settled districts, where a gradation of schools 
can be introduced. By separating the small children from the older 
scholars, the instruction of both can be carried on to greater advan- 
tage, and with a great economy of time and expense. By putting 
the small children under the care of a female teacher, they can 
have more of the teacher's time devoted to them, and will learn 
with a rapidity surprising to those who have not seen the effects of 
it. This enables the teacher of the large scholars to devote his 
whole attention to their improvement. 

They may recommend the union of two or more adjacent dis- 
tricts, for the purpose of establishing a secondary or grammar sohool 
for the older and more advanced pupils of each district. This can 
be done to advantage in almost every town. [See ^ 50. 

In order to encourage the union of districts for the purpose of 
keeping a better school, ^ 51 provides that they may unite and still 
receive the same amount of money they would receive if not united. 

104. Becords. At the beginning of the year the conuniftee 
should have a warrant or certificate of their election from the town 
clerk, (see Form,) which it would be well to have made upon the 
record book itself, as loose papers are often lost. Then let the cer- 
tificate of engagement foUow in order. 

The clerk should record may motion negatived, as well as those 
adopted, as parties may be interested, and have a right to appeal, in 
many cases, from « negative vote as well as from an afiirmative one. 

When it can be conveniently done, the minutes of the proceed- 
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iiigs, as drawn out by tbe clerk, should be read in oj^n meeting, of 
at tbe next meeting, for correction, if necessaxy. Uisunderstlind^' 
ings may thus be pre^ettt^l 

The clerk should always" record the names of the members of Ae* 
oommittee present at any meeting. He should also keep the copies' 
of all abstracts, and all reporur made to the Commissioner, so that^ 
the committee may iuMr6'them«for future reference and comparison. 

imtrSTBBS'. 

105. One or three t^stfees are to be appointed by a district at itr 
annual meeting. If by any a<5bident an^ election ik not made then', 
or if a vacancy occurs; the distiict may elect afte]*wards. [§ 37. 

By % 63, trustees hold< their offices until thei)f successors are ap*' 
pointed. 

106. If there are three' trustees, a majority can act *' Whiet^ a 
body or board of officei^ir constituted by law to perform a trutft for^ 
the public, or to execute a' power or perform' a duty prescribed hf 
aw, it is not necessary that all should concur in the act done.- 1^* 
i^ct of the majority is the act of the body. And where all have'dub' 
notice of the time and place of meeting, in the manner pi!esiMbed' 
by law, if so prescribed,— or by the rtdes^andre^uiiildonS of the 
body itself, if there be any — ^otherwise if Treasonable atirdoe is given, 
and no practice or unfair means are used to prevent aB from attend- 
ing and participating in the proceeding, it is no objection that all 
the members db*not attend, if there be a quorum.*' [21 Pick. Rep. 
28. 

107. The trustees must employ the teacher. It is suggested that 
a trustee should not employ a near relative to keep the school with- 
out consulting the district. Jealousies and disputes will thus l>e 
avoided. 

In employing a teacher or assistant teacher, trustees should be 
cautious to employ no one who has not a legal certificate, and' KOt 
to employ one after notice that his certificate is annulled, as in^uch 
a case the trustees might be held personally liable for the teacher's 
wages. (See the form.) The trustees should see that thetbacher 
keeps a proper register of attendance, in order that his district may 
receive its dne portion of school money next year ; and when the 
school is over, this register should be deposited with the trustees,* 
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or in the office of the clerk of the district. They should require the 
teacher to furnish them with such items of information as are nec- 
essary to make out their annual report to the town committee, which 
report should he made ahout the first of May, or sooner if the school 
is out, or at such time as the committee shall fix. Forms for these 
reports will he furnished to the districts, and can be obtained fi:om 
the committee or from the town clerk's office. 

If trustees appropriate any of the public money to pay a teacher 
not legally examined, they are liable to a penalty under § 64. 

The school must be kept four months in order to. obtain the money 
for the next year. And the trustees without waiting for a vote of 
the district, may, if the public money is insufficient, assess a rate 
sufficient to keep the school four months, (see § 59) taking care, 
however, to have the rate approved by the School Committee, and 
exempting those they consider unable to pay. 

If any scholars can more conveniently attend school in an adjoin- 
ing district, trustees are authorized by § 53, to make a bargain for 
that purpose. They should also take care that the school is kept 
in a house which will not be disapproved of by the committee of the 
town. [§ 21. 

108. Trustees should regard the visiting of the schools as one of 
the most important of their duties, and which shotild by no means 
be neglected. For some account of the subjects they should inquire 
into, whenever they visit a school, see § 95. 

109. When a district is organized and has trustees, they are to 
notify the annual and special district meetings, and if there be no 
district school house, or place appointed by the district, they are to 
fix the place of meeting. If the trustees on application neglect to 
call a meeting, the School Committee may call it. [See § 27. 

Trustees for refusal to discharge any duty, call a meeting, assess 
a tax, &c. &c., are liable to a penalty by § 64 of the law. And the 
Supreme Court would probably, upon application, compel any school 
officer, by writ of mandamus, to discharge any duty plainly imposed 
on him by the law. 

110. Trustees should encourage meetings of teachers in their 
neighborhood, for mutual improvement. And if any teacher neg- 
lects or refuses to attend a teacher's institute, when organized under 
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proper auapioes, and when he eonyenientlj can, it should be regard- 
ed as a sifgn of unfitness for the place. No one is so well qualified, 
as not to be able to learn from his fellows many useful hints as to 
methods of teaching, books, &c., and no one should be unwilling or 
*oo proud to learn. 

111.- Trustees should see that an inventory of all the maps, books 
and other property belonging to the district, is made from time to 
time, and preserved among the papers of the district. 

Several years since, a copy of Dr. Jackson's Geology of Rhode- 
Island was distributed by the Legislature to every school district. 
And two years since, each district received from the State a copy 
of the three volumes of the Journal of the R. I. Institute of Instruc- 
tion, published by our late Commissioner, Henry Barnard, Esq- 
These contain all the school documents, reports, history of schoo' 
legislation, plans of school houses and a great variety of valuable 
nformation. If there is a library in the district, that will be the 
best place of deposit for these books. 

Every district should possess a dictionary, to be kept as an ap- 
pendage to the school house. Maps of the State, the United States» 
and of the town, (if there is one) should be procured. 

The trustees should keep a regular account of all moneys they 
' may receive from assessments or other sources. 

112. Trustees should recollect that in order to obtain from the 
School Committee any order for money, they must have made a 
proper return from their district, for the year ending on the first of 
May previous, and must also furnish to the committee a certificate 
that the " teacher's money," (i. e. the money which the district re- 
ceived from the town treasurer as their part of the State appropria- 
tion) for the year ending the 1st of May previous, had been applied 
to the wages of teachers, and for no other purpose whatever. 

The return of the district should include the whole time during 
which any portion of the public money has been used to support the 
school. 

For further particulars, see the law. See also the forms. 

DISTRICTS. 

1 13. In order to be eligible to any district office, a person must 
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possess the qualifications of a voter ; and any voter may be elected 
to any district office. 

It is sufficient if the person elected have the qualifications of a 
voter at the time of his election. He will not afterwards lose the 
office by losing his qualification to vote. 

To enable a- person to vote in district meeting, he must reside in 
the district and possess the qualifications requisite to entitle him to 
have his name put upon the voting list of the town ; but his name 
need not actually be upon the list. 

114. Meetings. As to notifying meetings, see ^ 29 and 30. 
When met the district must organize by choosing a moderator and 
clerk. The moderator need not be engaged. The clerk may be 
engaged in open meeting by the moderator, and the clerk may then* 
engage all other district officers, and his record will be evidence of 
his own and their engagements. Every district meeting may 
choose A moderator who will preside at the meeting and any ad- 
journments of it. But the clerk is an annual officer. When met 
they may vote to devolve the care of the district school on the school 
committee, [see $ 38 and form,] or may appoint one or three - trus- 
tees to manage it. If they fail to appoint officers at their annual 
meeting, they may appoint them afterwards, and may fill vacancies 
at any time. 

If the moderator refuses' to put questions to vote, or he or any 
other district officer violates the law, they are liaUe to pay a fine. 
[See ^ 64. 

The annual district meeting is to be in April or May, but special 
meetings may be called by the trustees at any time. 

By § 7 1 , inhabitants of districts may be witnesses in all cases, 
and so may prove (if disputed) the legality of the notice and meet- 
ing, and the clerk's record that the meeting has been duly notified, 
will be prima-facie evidence of the fact. [See ^ 72. 

115. Vacancies may happen from any of the causes specified in 
§ 37. A resignation need not be in writing. The person resigning 
should give information of it to the person or corporation authorized 
to fill the vacancy. 

116. At all district meetings a reasonable time should be allowed 
fbr the people to assemble. And if in the course of proceeding, 
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any legal vote is rejected, or any illegal vote is received by the mod- 
erator, by which the result is affected, an appeal may be taken to 
the Commissioner for redress. 

117. Districts may fix a rate of taition to be paid by the {nrents 
towards the support of the school, (proyided said rate be approved 
by the school committee.) But no scholar can be excluded from 
^e school on account of the inability of his parents to pay ithe rate. 

Or the district may authorize the trustees to fix the rate or as- 
sessment. And either district or trustees must exempt such as they 
consider unable to pay the assessment. And to guard against any 
abase of this power, if a person is assessed for a rate who is una- 
ble to pay, he may apply to any f ustice of the Peace and be dis- 
charged on taking the poor debtor's oath, without waiting to be com- 
mitted to jail. A liberal discretion should be used in exempting 
poor parents from the rate. Few will claim an exemption in such 
a case unless there is a real inability. 

118. Qwrnim of District Meetings, It has been repeatedly de- 
cided in the courts of England and this country, that at common 
law where there is no statute provision, when a meeting of a cor- 
poration, consisting of an indejirnte number of persons, (as towns, 
districts, &c.,) is properly notified, no particular number is requisite 
to form a quorum, bat a majority of those present may act. 

To require a majority of the voters of a ^strict, would in many 
cases prevent the doing of any business at all. And to fix any par- 
ticular number would be difilcult, because there are some districts 
where this number would be more than the whole number of voters. 
The law has therefore required the notice of the meeting to be giv- 
en with great particularity, and then presumes that every voter who 
does not attend, assents to what is done by those present. 

At the same time, it will not be advisable to proceed in any mat- 
ter of importance, such as laying a tax, &c., unless a respectable 
number of voters attend. 

119. Beconnderation. A district may reconsider and rescind any 
vote at any time before any contract has been made under it. But 
after a contract has been made, or an individual has incurred any 
expense or liabilities in consequence of a vote of the district, they 
cannot with justice rescind it. And if rescinded, they will be held 
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liable to make good all damages and losses incurred. [See ^ 46*. 

120. Taxation, The districts have power to purcliase, hire" and 
repair school houses, provide blackboards, maps, furniture, a dock 
or timepiece, a school library, bell, record and account books, mats, 
scrapers, water pails, and other necessary and useful appendages. 
The law gives them a general power to tax for school purposes. 
They may tax to pay rent of a hired house. They may also tax 
to repair a hired house, provided they have a valid lease of it for 
a definite period. And to guard against any abuse of this power, 
the tax must be approved by the school committee, and the plans 
for building and repairs must also be approved by the committee 
or Commissioner. And in all cases of laying taxes, it would be 
better to specify the precise amount, or the precise rate of the tax. 

Fuel and tuition, (over and above what is received from the town 
and State money) may be raised either by a tax on the property of 
the district or by an assessment on the parents of the scholars. 
[See ^ 59.] But an assessment for this purpose must be author- 
ized by the district, except that the trustees are authorized to raise 
a rate sufficient to keep a four months' school. And the votes 
must in all cases be approved by the school committee. 

[See the forms and notes and especially the notes to the form of 
a vote for laying a tax.] 

121. Use of school house for other purposes. A school house built 
or bought by taxation, on the property of the district, should not be 
used for any other purpose than keeping a school, or for purposes 
directly connected with education, except by the general consent of 
the tax paying voters. The law gives the district the power of 
raising money by tax for no other purposes. To construe it other- 
wise, would be indirectly to give to the majority of a district the 
power to erect a meeting house for themselves, and to tax those of a 
different persuasion, who constituted the minority, to help build it. 
But where a school house is given to the district or built by sub- 
scription, its use will of course depend upon the terms of the dona- 
tion or subscription. 

A district cannot vote to dissolve itself. Such a vote will be whol- 
ly null and void. 
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UNION OF DISTRICTS. 

122. There are three provisions made in the law for uniting dis- 
tricts. By ^ 53, any tfvo districts may form a partial union for the 
purpose of supporting a higher, secondary or giammar schod. This 
would not probably be found so convenient in practice as an entire 
union under the succeeding sections. 

By $ 52, any contiguous districts in adjoining towns may be 
united by the school committees, and by § 51, first enacted June, 
A. D. 1849, adjoining districts in the same town may consolidate 
themselves. When united they constitute a single district, and their 
af&irs must be managed in the same way as if originally one dis« 
trict. They may prescribe the mode of notifying their meetings, 
lay taxes. &c. But they will be entitled to the same proportion of 
public money they would receive if not united. 

DISTRICT CLERK. 

123. The district clerk should be engaged by the moderatw in 
open meeting and make a record of it. if not engaged in opea 
meeting, he should be engaged before some officer mentioned in ^ 62 
and have a certificate of it, which it would be better to have made 
in the district record book. When engaged, he may engage all other 
district officers, and should enter ail such cases in his record book. 

He should make himself thoroughly acquainted with all the pro- 
visions of the liw relating to district meetings, notices, dcct as 
upon his proceedings and proper management their legality will in 
many cases depend. 

When a trustee, treasurer, &c., is elected,the clerk should make out 
and sign and seal a warrant or certificate of his election, upon 
which he may be engaged. [See Forms. 

The clerk should, at the request of any person interested, record 
a motion which is negatived, as well as a motion passed, as in 
many cases a psrson may be entitled to an appeal. And he should 
record the number and names of the voters on request. [^ 32. 

In the record of every meeting, it would be well for the clerk to 

state how the meeting was notified, and when and by whom the 

notices were posted up. In many cases at some distance of time^ 

it might be important to know how the meeting was noiifiedi and 
7 
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the evidence of it should not be left to depend upon mere recollec- 
tion. By § 72, the record of the clerk is made prima facie evidence 
that the meeting was legally notified, and inhabitants of the district 
can be admitted to prove the notice. Biit it would be easy and best 
to preserve one of the original notices themselves^ especially when a 
tax is to be voted. 

It would be well also for the clerk, at the close of every meeting, 
to read aloud the minutes he has made of the proceedings, so that 
any mistake may be corrected af the time. 

'J*he clerk is to procure a bound record book at the expense of 
the district. For any wilful neglect or refusal to perform any duty, 
he is liable to indictment, and the Supreme Court would probably 
upon application, compel him by writ of mandamus, to perform any 
*i*y. [See Clerk in the Index. 

DISTRICT TREASURER. 

124 It would be well for the treasurer to have a certificate of his 
election or warrant [see Form] and be engaged. He need not give 
bond unless required. [^ 37.] But if the district requires him to 
give bond, the district should fix the sum and approve of the- surety 
or sureties. [^ 37, and Digest, page 304, § 21. 

His duties are very simple ; to keep the district's money, if they 
hare any, pay it out to order, and keep proper accounts of it, and 
exhibit them to the trustees or district when required'. 

DISTRICT COLLECTOR. 

125; [See the Farms far collecting taxes arid notes.] If the dis- 
trict requires the collector to give bond, the district should ^x the 
sum. And it would be well also to have the district approve of the 
surety or sureties. [See Digest, page 304, ^ 19. 

TEACH BRS. 

126. Every teacher is required to keep a register of all the schol- 
ars attending, their names, ages, names of parents or guardians, the 
time when they enter and leave school, and their daily attendance, 
and the dates when the school is visited by the Commissioner, coun- 
ty inspector, committee or trustees. Forms for these registers will 
be prepared, by the Commissioner. He must also furnish the trus* 
tees or district with such information as may be necessary to make 
the returns required by the school committee. 
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The teacher should infonn the committee of the time of commeno- 
ing and closing his school, in order that they may know when to 
visit it. 

127. It is important that the register he correctly kept, and the 
average rightly calculated, as upon that depends the amount of mon- 
ey the district will receive next year. 

To ascertain the average, place the numher of •those who have 
attended each half day in a column under each other auccessive^y, 
add together, and divide the sum hy the numher of half days the 
fichool has heen kept. The result will he the average to he ireport- 
ed. In case the achool is kept longer than the four months requir- 
ed by law, the committee must use their discre^on in fixing a rule 
for calculating the average. It should he uniform in each town. 
Where a summer term and a winter term are kept, and a different 
set of scholars attend each term, the following will prohably answer. 
Calculate the average for the first term of four months, as hefore 
stated. Then for the other term take the names of all those who 
did not attend the other term, calculate the average of their attend- 
ance and add it to the first. 

A uniform rule should he adopted as to scholars helonging to one 
district who attend school in another. 

When a district allows any of the children belonging to it to at- 
tend school in another district and pays for them, it seems reasona- 
ble that the district which pays for them should be entitled to reckon 
them in making out its own average atten dance. 

128. The teacher should conform to all regulations of the schooj 
committee, in regard to hours, discipline, hooks, &c., as for any 
violation of them his certificate may be annulled, or he may be dis- 
missed. [§ 56.] lie may, (if the school committee by regulation 
authorize it,) suspend a scholar temporarily, until a hearing can be 
had before the committee, in which case, he should immediately 
notify the committee. 

The teacher should assist the trustees by all the means in his 
power, in making proper reports, as upon the accuracy and fiillness 
of these reports may depend the success or failure of many provisions 
of the law, as well as the wisdom of future alterations of it. 

A teacher should exercise great caution about commenciiig the 
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business of teaching in his own district, and more especially when 
the ^nstee is his own father, or near relative. It is almost impos- 
siUe in such cases to avoid difficulty. 

The law requires that the teacher should be qualified to teach 
certain branches. But he may teach other branches, and should 
endeavor to qualify himself for teaching the higher branches. 

If the teacher has a proper sense of the importance of his position, 
and conducts himself accordingly, he will secure to himself the affec- 
tion and respect of the people of his district, by exerting his utmost 
powers to promote the moral and intellectual advancement, not only 
of his scholars, but of the community around him. The moral in- 
fluence he may exert by his example and instructions, can hardly be 
estimated. And he may, by encouraging lectures and literary meet- 
ings, aid in difiusing much useful information. 

129. In regard to the use of the Bible in schools, two observa- 
tions occur here. If the committee prescribe, or the teacher wishes 
to have the Bible read in school, it should not be forced upon any 
children whose parents have any objections whatever to its use. In 
most cases the teacher will have no difficulty with the parents on 
this subject, if he conducts with proper kindness and courtesy. In 
the next place, no scholars should be set to read in the Bible at 
school, until they have learned to read with tolerable fluency. To 
use it as a text book for the younger scholars, often has the effect of 
leading them to look upon it with the same sort of careless disre- 
gard, and sometimes dislike, with which they regard their other 
school books, instead of that respect and veneration with which this 
Book of books should always be treated and spoken of. 

130. There is another object, in the attainment of which, teach, 
ers may materially aid. In almost every school, there will be pu- 
pils studying surveying. By encouraging these to survey the limits 
of the district, he may not only give his scholars most valuable les- 
sons in the practice of the art, but by overseeing and ascertaining 
Hs correctness, may aid in procuring a good map of the town and 
^e State. These maps might be drawn on a scale of rods to 

an inch, and represent the rivers, roads, principal buildings and 
farms, and any remarkable monuments and natural features of the 
district. Copies could be sent to the school committee, who migh^ 
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put them together, and thus obtain a correct map of their township. 

13 1 . Power to punish. The teacher should endeavor to exercise 
an inspection over the conduct of his scholars at all times. But the 
power to punish for offonces committed out of school is doubtful. 

In a case where a boy had committed a theft out of school, the 
teacher called him to account for it, and punished him for refusing 
to answer. The Court ruled that the teacher had no right to pun- 
ish him for refusing to confess a crime for which he might be pun- 
ished at law. 

It has always been difficult to define the extent of the power of the 
teacher over his pupils out of school. The same difficulty has been 
met with in other States and countries. 

The following upon this subject is from an excellent French trea- 
tise upon Education, by J. Willm, Inspector of the Academy at 
Strasbourg, p. 1 76 : " The last question which presents itself is, 
how far teachers should pay attention to the conduct of the pupils 
out of school, and especially at the time when they resort to itt)r 
return home. The road leading to school is truly a part of it, if we 
may so speak; as well as the play ground. Consequently any dis- 
orders ccmmitted by the pupils on it, ought to be suppressed by the 
teacher- He ought especially to watch over them at their play, for 
the sake of discipline, as well as for that of education in general. 
Their games are, as has been said, of serious importance to him. 
The conduct of the pupils, when under the paternal roof, and every 
where but in the school or the road leading to it, escapes all the 
means of discipline ; but the teacher ought not to be indifferent to 
that conduct, especially in the country ; he should carefully enquire 
concerning it, for the sake of moral education. For the same rea- 
son, he will have to watch over his own conduct out of school, and 
avoid whatever might tend to diminish the respect his pupils owe 
to him, and which is the chief condition of the success of his mis- 
ion. 

The following remarks upon the same subject are from the Tenth 
Report of Hon. Horace Mann, late Secretary of the fioard of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts : 

*' The question is not without some practical difficulty, how &r 
the school committee and teachers may exercise authority over school 
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children, before the hour when the school begins, or after the 
hour when it closes, or outside of the school house door or yard. 

On the one hand, there is certainly some limit to the jurisdiction 
of the committee and teachers, out of school hours and out of the 
school house ; and on the other hand, it is equally plain if their 
jurisdiction does not commence until the minute for opening the 
school has arrived, nor until the pupil has passed within the door 
of the school room, that all the authority left to them in regard to 
some of the most sacred objects for which our schools were institut- 
ed, would be but of lUtle avail. To what purpose would the teacher 
prohibit profane or obscene language among his scholars, within the 
school room and during school hours, if they could indulge it with 
^mpunity, and to any extent of wantonness, as soon as the hour for 
dismissing the school should arrive ? To what purpose would he 
forbid quarreling and fighting among the scholars, at recess, if they 
could engage in single combat, or marshal themselves into hostile 
parties for a general encounter, within the precincts of the school 
house, within the next five minutes after the school house should 
be closed ? And to what purpose would he repress insolence to him- 
self, if a scholar as soon as he had passed the threshold, might shake 
his fist in his teacher's face, and challenge him to personal combat? 

These considerations would seem to show that there must be a 
portion of time, both before the school commences and after it has 
closed, and also a portion of space between the door of the school 
house and that of the paternal mansion, where the jurisdiction o 
the parent on one side, and of the committee and teachers on th«e 
other, is concurrent. 

Many of the school committees in this Commonwealth have acted 
in accordance with these views, and have framed regulations for the 
government of the scholars, both before and after school hours, and 
while going to and returning from the school. The same principle 
of necessity by virtue of which this jurisdiction, out of school hours, 
and beyond school premises, is claimed, defines its extent and afSxes 
its limit. It is claimed because the great objects of discipline and 
of moral culture would be frustrated without it "When not essen- 
tial, therefore, to the attainment of these objects, it should be fore* 
borne." 



132. That the teacher may know that the law has amply provid- 
ed for the protection of his school against all who may be disposed 
to disturb it, we publish here the provision of the law. ** Every 
person who shall be convicted of wilfully interrupting or disturbing 
any town or ward meeting, any assembly of people met for religious 
worship, or any public or private school, or any meeting lawfully 
and peaceably held for purposes of literary or scientific improve- 
ment, either within or without the place where such meeting or 
school is held, shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or fined 
not exceeding five hundred dollars." [Digesjb, p. 395, § 93. 

A complaint under this act may be made to the Attorney General, 
or any justice of the peace. 

APPEALS. 

133. The law has wisely provided a cheap and efficient mode of 
settling all disputes arising under the school law. It was intended 
to save the expense of litigation to districts and individuals, and it 
is believed that it has already had the effect of saving a great ex- 
penditure of money in this way as well as effecting a more speedy 
settlement of difficulties, which, if continued, would interrupt the 
harmony of the districts and injure the schools. An appeal may be 
taken to the Commissioner, [see the Forms] and he will hear the 
parties without cost, and his decision is to be final. When ques- 
tions of law arise, provision is made for laying them before one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, but the Judges will not examine 
or hear the parties upon the facts of the case. 

Any party neglecting to appeal from a vote to tax, or assessment 
of a tax, cannot question it afterwards, [^ 66] provided the meeting 
was legally notified, and the tax approved, &c. 

It has been settled that an appeal brings the whole quest ion'up, 
and that the Commissioner in many cases is not confined to con- 
firming or reversing the proceedings appealed from, but may make a 
new decision. 

All appeals, however, should be taken within a reasonable time, 
and before any contract is made, or liability irxurred, under the vote 
or act appealed from. If the appeal is not made within such a 
reasonable time, that circumstance alone will be a sufficient reason 
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for dismissing it. And no appeal will be entertained unless made 
by the party aggrieved. 

DEAF, DUMB, BLIND, IDIOTS AND INSANE. 

134. By ^ 73, the sum heretofore appropriated for the deaf and 
dumb, blind and idiots, is increased to two thousand five hundred 
dollars annually, and the Commissioner of Public Schools is ap- 
pointed to distribute it. 

By a separate act of the Legislature the Governor is authorized 
to aid in maintaining poor insane persons at the Butler Asylum, at 
Providence. And by another act the sum of fifteen dollars per 
quarter is appropriated out of the State Treasury to aid the towns 
in supporting their insane poor at the Asylum. 

As there are a number of these in every town in the State, the 
school committees, and friends of education and humanity, should 
look them np and see that they receive their proper share of the ap- 
propriations. 

LIBRARIES. 

135. By § 5, towns, and by § 34, districts are authorized to main- 
tain school libraries. The act of January, 1840, provided for 
district libraries, but for several years very little was done under 
it. 

By § 75, 76, 77, 78 and 79, provision is made by which library 
associations may form themselves into a corporotion without apply- 
ing to the Assembly for a charter. These provisions were first en- 
acted in the School Law of January, A. D., 1839. 

Persons wishing to form these associations will find much valua- 
ble information as to the selection of books, lists of suitable books, 
&c., prepared by Mr. Barnard, in vol. 2 of the Journal of the R. I. 
Institute of Instruction. Vol 3 contains the catalogue of the Wes- 
terly Library, the best school library in the State. This catalogue 
WIS prepared by the Rev. Thomas H. Vail, of Westerly, ^nd is a 
model of what a catalogue should be. 

Specimens of suitable regulations for libraries, will be found in 
the Journal, vol. 2, p. 204. The regulations of the Westerly libra- 
ry are in the Journal, vol. 3, p. 433. 

In the greater part of the towns, library associations have been 
formed and in some towns, several. These school libraries alone, 
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now contanin a great number of volumes, accessible to all. In all 
towns or neighborhoods where there are none, exertions should be 
made at once to obtain them. The Commissioner will always be 
ready to aid in every way in his power. 

A list of the school libraries already formed, may be seen in the 
Journal, vol. 3, p. 428. For many of these the public are indebted 
to the exertions of the late Commissioner, Mr. Barnard, aided by 
several public spirited gentlemen in Providence. 

136. The following is the proper form for the Constitution of an 
Association formed under the above laws : 

FORM OF INCOEPORATION. 

We, the subscribers, agree to associate and incorporate ourselves 
for the purpose of maintaining a public library by the name of the 

under the provisions contained for that purpose in " An act 

to revise and amend the laws regulating public schools," passed at 
the June session of the General Assembly, A. D., 1851, and to be 
governed by the following constitution : 

Article 1. This association shall be called the . The 

Library shall be established and maintained at such place or places 

within the town of as the directors may from time to time 

appoint. 

2. The officers of the association shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, who shall constitute 
a board of directors for the management of the business of the as- 
sociation, acj^ording to such rules as the association may from time 
to time adopt. 

3. The annual meeting shall be held at , on , and 

any officer shall be elected by ballot if demanded by any mem- 
bers. [The treasurer and librarian shall give bonds to the corpora- 
tion in the sum of each, with security to the satisfaction 

of the President for the faithful discharge of their duties.] 

4. Any member for disorderly or immoral conduct may be ex- 
pelled, and any officer for misconduct may be removed at any regu- 
larly notified meeting of the society. 

5. The directors may make all such regulations as they may 
deem proper for the government of the library, and prescribe fines 

for non-compliance, and may in any case of misuse of books, pro- 

8 
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hibit any person from using the library, until satisfaction is made. 

6. The library shall be held by the association, not in sharea for 
the benefit of shareholders, but in trust for the public benefit ; to 
be open to all who shall comply with such reasonable rules as sbal 
from time to time be made by the association or directors ; and for 
the purpose of continuing the existence of the corporation, the asso- 
ciation will from time to time elect as members such persons as 
they shall think most likely to co-operate zealously in promoting 
ts objects. No member shall be admitted unless proposed at a 
previous meeting. 

\_Note to Art, 6. This section will answer for all cases where the 
library is established by donations, and is intended to be for the 
benefit of the whole public. And this is undoubtedly the best plan 
for getting up such libraries. In this case, the corporation might 
be named " The Trustees of the Library.*' 

But if the library is intended to be owned in shaxes, and for the 
benefit of the shareholders, this article should be altered accordingly. 
They will then have the power to assess the shares and to sell them 
for non-payment of assessments. In this case the shareholders will 
be the members and compose the corporation. The law provides 
how the shares may be transferred.] 

7. This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, 
provided notice of the intended amendment has been given at some 
previous meeting. The Secretary shall cause thiB constitution and 
all alterations thereof to be recorded in the records of land evidence 
of the town of , as the law requires. 

The above are all the provisions necessary to be inserted in the 
constitution. All other provisions had better be made in the shape 
of Rules or Regulations, which might be altered from time to time 
with less trouble. 

Whenever it is intended to establish a permanent library, it will 
always be most prudent to be incorporated as above. If a library 
is owned by several persons unincorporated, itwiU be liable to divi- 
sion, and each one's interest liable to attachment. In a corpora- 
tion, the share only could be attached, and where the corporation 
hold 1^ libsary merely as truetees, (as provided in Art. 6, above,) 
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no indiTidual would have any attachable interest whatever. 

In the Journal of R. I. Institute of Instruction, vol. 3, page 433, 
will be found the constitution of the Pawcatuck Library Association, 
a form differing from the above. The Pawcatuck Library is owned 
by shareholders. 



FORMS. 



Th£S£ forms have been drawn out in order to assist those who 
may be disposed to undertake any office or duty under the school 
laws, to save them expense and trouble, and to bring about a uni- 
formity of practice, as &r as can be done. These forms are not 
prescribed by law, but are believed to conform substantially to the 
law, and to be safe precedents. 

137. Warrant or Certificate of dection of School Officers. 

To of Greeting. 

This certifies that you the said were at a 

[town or district] meeting, held on the day of 

A. D. 18 chosen to the office of of [the town 

or district No. ] and are by virtue of said appointment fully 
authorized and empowered to discharge all the duties of said office, 
and to exercise all the powers thereto belonging, according to law. 



{TT} 



Witness my hand, and the seal of said [town or dis- 
trict] hereto affixed by me, this 
day of A.D.I 8 



138. Engagement of School Officers. 

Town of A. D, 18 

Before the subscriber personally appeared and 

took an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, the 
Constitution and laws of this State, and faithfully to discharge the 
duties of the office of School Committee [or Clerk, Trustee, Treas- 
urer of school district No, as the case may be] so long as he 
continues therein. 

A. B. Justice of the Peace or 
Notary, as the case may he. 
Note. Sec'§ 62 of the law. 
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139. Certificate to a Teacher from a Committee. 

The School Committee of the town of hereby 

certify that A. B. of is qualified to teach in 

the public schools in said town, according to the provisions of the 
acts relating to public schools. This certificate is to be valid with- 
in said town for one year from the date thereof, unless previously 
anauUed by the School Committee or some superior authority. 

Date. In behalf of the School Committee of said town. 

Chairman, or Clerk. 



140. Certificate from an Inspector. 

I, A. B., County Ifiapector for the county of under 

the provisions of the act relating to public schools, hereby certify 
that C. D. of is qualified to teach in the public 

schools of said county, according to the provisions of said act. This 
certificate to be valid in and throughout the county, for the space 
of two years from the date thereof, and if signed by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schoolis to be valid throughout the State for three 
years, unless sooner annulled according to law. 

Date. A. B., County Inspector. 



141. Form for annulling a Certificate. 

To the Trustees of School Districts in the town oi 
and all oChers it may concern. 

Whereas the School Committee of this town did on the 
day of A. D. 18 issue to of 

a certificate of qualification as a teacher in the public 
scb^ob : Now know ye, that u^u further examina^on, investiga- 
tion and trial, the said has been ibuad deficient 
and unqualified, {or the said has refused to conlbnn 
to the regulations made by the Committee, as the case may he,) and 
we do thcrefove, by tlie authority given us by law, decjare the said 
certificate to be annulled and void from this date, of which all per- 
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sons whose duty it is to employ teachers of public schools, are here- 
by requested to take notice. 

By order and in lehalf of the School Committee of the town of 
Date. Chairman, or Clerk. 

Note. — If a complaint is made against a teacher, it will in most 
cases be proper for him to be notified before a decision on his case. 
And notice of the annulling should be immediately given to the 
trustees of the district, and generally, in order to prevent his being 
again employed. 



142. Memorandum of a Contract wUh a Teacher, 

This agreement, made this day of A. D. 

18 between A. B., d^c. [trustee, school committee or agent ap- 
pointed by the school committee, as the case may he,'] of 
on the one part, and X. Y. of on the other part, wit- 

nesses, that the said X. Y. hereby agrees to teach, for the compen- 
sation herein mentioned, a district school in and for said district, 
[at specify the building, if desired] for the term of 

months [or weeks] commencing and 

ending and the said X. Y. further engages to exert 

the utmost of his ability in conducting said school, and improving 
the education and morals of the scholars ; to keep such registers 
and make such returns to the trustees and to the school committee, 
as may be required of him, and in all respects to conform to all 
such regulations for the government of said school, as may be made 
by the school committee of said town, and to the provisions of the 
laws regulating public schools. And in case the certificate of qual- 
ification of said X. Y. should be annulled, or if he shall not keep 
the register and make return, as aforesaid, or should violate such 
regulations as aforesaid, this agreement from thenceforth shall be 
of no effect. And the said [committee, trustee or agent,] agree to 
pay the said X. Y. therefor at the rate of per month, 

[or per week] to be paid at the end of each month [or the term] 
out of the school money by law apportioned to said district, and 
the legal assessments which may be made, and in no event out of 
the private property of the contractor. And it is fhrther agreed, 
that the possession of the school house and its appurtenances shall 
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at all times be considered as being in the trustees [^or school com- 
mittee or agent.] 

Witness our hands and seals hereto, the day first I i,. s. > 
above mentioned. ^— v— -' 

Sealed and executed in presence of < l. s. > 

143 Notice of the first meeting of a District. 

Notice is hereby given that there will be a meeting of the legal 
voters of School District No. in tha town of 

at the school house in said district, [if no school house, then the 
school committee must appoint a place] rft o'clock in the 

noon on the day of A. D. 185 , 

for the purpose of organizing said district, of electing officers for 
said district for the ensuing year, or for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of building [or repairing] the school house in said 
district, and laying a tax on the rateable property of the district 
therefor, [as the case may be] and of transacting any other business 
which may lawfully come before said meeting. 

By order and in behalf of the school committee of said town. 

Date. Chairman, or clerk 

Note. — See the provisions of the law as to notice. As to where 
the notice shall be posted up, see the law. All notices must be put 
up five days. And care should be taken to preserve evidence that 
the meeting was properly notified. 

144 Notice of Annual District Meeting. 

Notice is hereby given to the legal voters of School District No. 

of the town of that the annual meeting of 

said district, for the choice of officers and the transaction of any 

other business which may lawfully come before said meeting, will 

be held on the day of A. D. 18 

at o'clock in the noon, at 

C Trustee 
Date. ) or 

( Trustees. 
Note, — A special meeting may be called by like form, except that 
the object of all special meetings must be stated. All notices must 
be posted up five days. As to where posted, see law. 
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14-5. Applicatien to Truitees for a Special Meeting, 
To A. B. &;c., Trostee or Trustees of School District No. 
The suhscribers respectfully request that you would call a meeting 
of the legal voters of School District No. as soon as the 

legal notice therefor can conveniently be given, for the purpose of 
fixing the rate of tuition to be paid by the parents, guardians cr em- 
ployers of children attending school — of taking measures to es:ab- 
lish a school library — of considering the propriety of building, re- 
pairing or removing a district school house — or of raising money 
by a tax on the rateable estates of the district for the purpose of 
&c. , [as the case may be.] 
Date. To be signed by at least five {Persons quali- 

fied to vote. 



146. Commencement of District Records, 

For first meeting. At a meeting of the legal voters of School 
District No. of the town of called by the school 

committee of said town, and notified according to law, [here in some 
cases it may be advisable to state particularly how the notice was 
given] — and held according to notice at the district school house, on 
the day of A. D. 18 at o'clock in 

the noon. 

For Annual Meeting, At the annual meeting of the legal voters 
of School District No. of the town of notified 

by the trustees of said district according to law — [in some cases 
specify as above] and held according to notice at the district school 
house, [or as may be] on the day of A. D. 18 

at o'clock in the noon. 

For Special Meeting, At a meeting of the legal voters of school 
District No. of the town of held (in pursuance 

of an application to the trustees) at on 

and which meeting was duly notified by the trustees as the law re- 
quires. 

For Adjourned Meeting, At a meeting of the legal voters of 
School District No. of the town of held accord- 

ing to adjournment at on 

9 
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147. Form for ckoonng Officers^ ^c. 

The following named persons were chosen to the offices set against 
their respective names, viz : 
A. B., Moderator, 
C. D., Clerk, &c. 

Or instead of above, say — 

Voted, that A. B., be appointed Moderator of this meeting. 

Voted, that C. D., be appointed Clerk, [or trustee, treasurer, &c.] 
of this district, [in place of O. P. resigned, &c., if such be the case] 
to hold his office until the next annual meeting, and until his suc- 
cessor is appointed. 

The clerk tlien, in presence of the meeting took the oath in the 
form prescribed in § 62, of the Act regulating public schools, ad- 
ministered by E. F., Esq., Justice of the Peace, [or Public Notary, 
Moderator, Senator, Judge or Town Clerk.] 

It was moved by A. B., and seconded by C. D., that 
and after discussion, the question was put and the motion was re- 
jected, or adopted. 

Voted, that the Trustee [or trustees] of the diftrict be authorized 
to Qx such a rate of tuition or assessment, for the purposing of sup- 
porting the public school in this district, the ensuing year, as they 
may deem necessary, subject to the conditions of ^ 59 of the School 
Law. 



148. Vote of a District prescribing mode of notifying Meetings, 
Whereas each school district has by law the power to prescribe 
the manner of notifying all future district meetings, voted, that here- 
after, all such meetings shall be notified by posting up the noti- 
ces signed by the proper officers and for the time specified by law, 
at the following places within this district, viz., on the sign post of 
the tavern, now occupied by A. B., on the door of the school house, 
court house, grist-mill, or in some conspicuous place in the shop or 
store now kept by A. B., &c., [as the district may decide.] 

Note. Experience shows that notices put up in the inside of a 
house, in a bar-room, shop, &c., are very seldom attended to, espe- 
cially if they be in writing, not printed. A sign-post, a large tree, 
clo>e by the travelled part of the road, the railing of a bridge, the 
outside of a door, &c., are the places where they would be most 
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likely to be seen. In some cases where there is a mill, store, ice., 
out of the district, to which the people of the district often resort, it 
would be well to put up a notice there, in addition to the notices 
within the district. 

But the power to prescribe the mode of notice does not authorize 
a district to dispense with notice, or to prescribe a less number of 
days than five. 



149. Vote of District to devolve care of School on S hool Committee. 
Voted, (if the school committee of this town consent thereto and 
accept thereof) that all the powers and duties of this district, and 
the trustees thereof, relating to keeping public schools in this dis- 
trict, ho, and they are hereby devolved on said school committee, 
until this district shall choose a new trustee or trustees, or shall oth- 
erwise legally direct. 

Note. A copy of this vote, with a proper heading, " at a meet- 
ing of, &c.," attested by the clerk, should be furnished to the com- 
mittee. 



150. Vote of District to build School House. 

Voted, that a school house be erected at or upon for 

the use of the public schools in this district, and that 
be a committee to cause the same t > be erected, the said committee 
first procur-ng the plans and specifications for the building, t.» be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Public Schools, or by the committee 
of the town, according to law, and that the said shall 

have full power, in the name and behalf of the district, to sign, 
seal and execute any contracts which may be necessary to carry out 
this vote, to superintend the execution of said contracts, and to do 
any other matter or thing which may ba necessary to carry out this 
vote. 

Note. The location, (unless before made) must be made by the 
school committee. 



151. Form of a Contract to build School House. 
Articles of agreement made and executed on the day 

of A. D. 18 between A. B., of on 

the one part, and School District No. of the town of 

county of State of oii the other 

part. 
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The said A. B., for himself, his heirs, executors and admiDistra- 
tors, doth hereby covenant and agree with the School District and 
their assigns, that he, the said A. B., his heirs, executors and ad- 
ministrators, for the considerations heiein expressed, shall, and will, 
within the space of months from the date hereof, erect, 

build and completely cover over and finish, upon — [here describe 
the lot] and upon such spot in said lot as said School District, or 
their proper officers may direct, a house, out-buildings and fences, 
for the purpose of a district school house and appendages, according 
to plans, elevation and specifications more particularly expressed in 
a schedule hereto attached and signed by said parties, and which is 
hereby made part and parcel of this agreement ; and also shall and 
will perform and execute all the works mentioned in the said sched- 
ule, and in the manner therein mentioned, and within the time 
aforesaid ; and also shall and will furnish and provide at his own 
charge, good and sufficient materials of the sorts and quality ex- 
pressed in said schedule, and all such other materials as may be 
necessary for the erecting and fully completing the house, out-houses 
and fences aforesaid, according to the plans and specifications afore- 
said. 

And it is further agreed between said parties, that if the said A. 
B., his heirs, executors or administrators, shall not within the space 
of time above mentioned, finish and complete all said works as 
aforesaid, then said School District, or their agent, may go on and 
complete said works, at the cost and charge of the said A. B., his 
heirs, executors and administrators, and may deduct the same from 
the compensation herein agreed to be paid for said buildings and 
works ; and the said A. B., his heirs, executors and administrators, 
shall also be liable for any other damages incurred by said district 
by said failure, and shall also be liable to said district for any dam- 
ages incurred by any other unreasonable delay in completing the 
works aforesaid. 

And the said School District doth hereby covenant and agree with 
tiie said A. B., his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, that 
upon the completion of said works as aforesaid, the said School 
Diatrict dtiall and will pay to the said A. B., his executors, adminis- 
trators or assigns, on or before the day of 
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A. D, 18 the sum of dollars, as full compensation 

for his services in building and completing said works. 

And it is further agreed, that if said School District or their 
agents shall direct any more work to be done upon or around said 
buildings than is herein before agreed, the said district shall pay 
the expense thereof in addition to the compensation aforesaid. 
And if said district, or their agents, shall direct to omit or diminish 
any part of the work herein before agreed to be done and expressed 
in said schedule, then there shall bs deducted from said compensa- 
tion, a reasonable sum, according to the proportion said work omit- 
ted may bear to the work herein first agreed to be done. And said 
district, or their proper agents, shall have a right to direct any ad- 
ditions or omissions as aforesaid, and the party of the other part 
shall be bound to comply with and perform the said directions. 

[^Clause to refer to arhitrationJ] 

And lastly, it is hereby agreed between the parties aforesaid, that 
if any dispute shall happen between the said district or its agents, 
and the said A. B., his heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, 
in relation to the buildings herein agreed to be erected, work to be 
done, the payment of the money, or concerning the value and ex- 
pense of any work directed to be added or omitted as herein, before 
mentioned, or concerning any other matter or thing whatever, re- 
lating to the construction of this agreement, or the amount of any 
damages claimed by either party, under its provisions, or for any 
alJjged violation thereof, then in such case such dispute shall, up- 
on the demand of either party, be left to the award and determina- 
tion of three indifferent persons, one to be appointed in writing by 
each of said parties, immediately thereafter, and a third to be ap- 
pointed in writing by the two persons so first named. And the 
said parties hereby covenant and agree with each other, that they 
will severally abide by, perform and keep the award and determin- 
ation of the said three persons, or any two of them, touching said 
disputes, provided said award be made under the hands and seals 
of said arbitrators, or any two of them, within from 

the time of said reference. 
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In testimony whereof, the said A. B. hath hereto set his hand 
and seal, and said district have hereto affixed their seal, by the 
hands of duly authorized for that purpose, 

who hath [or have] hereto also set their own hands. 
Sealed and delivered in presence of 



A. B. 
Names of committee or agents. 






Note. — If the district wishes a surety for <he performance of the 
contract of A. B., it may be taken by a bond, conditioned for the 
performance by A. B. of the covenants and agreements in an instru- 
ment dated [and then briefly describe it.] 

152. Vote of District to Tax. 

At the annual meeting of the legal voters of School District No* 
of the town of held at 

on according to legal notice issued and signed by 

and posted up at for the five days 

previous required be law — [or, at a special meeting of, &c. called by 
&c.] 

Whereas, this district has voted to build a school-house in and for 
said district — [or to repair the district school-house,] Voted^ that for 
the purpose of defraying the expense thereof, a tax of the sum of 
dollars be assessed upon, levied and col- 
lected from the rateable property in this district, in manner provided 
by law, the school committee of the town having approved of the 
amount of tax before mentioned for the purpose aforesaid, and that 
the assessment be made according to the estimate, apportionment 
and value affixed to said rateable property in the last assessment and 
tax bill made out by the town assessors — [or according to the esti- 
mate, apportionment and value which shall be affixed to said ratea- 
ble estates in the assessment and tax bill of this town which shall 
next be completed after the date of this vote.] 

Note. In case of laying a tax, it is important that the notice of 
the meeting should be legally given, and that evidence of th^ notice 
should bo preserved. 
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All taxes must be voted and collected according to the present 
school act, all the former town and local acts being repealed. 

On laying a tax, or on any question relating to the expenditure of 
money, those only are entitled to vote who shall have paid or are lia- 
ble to pay taxes. (^32.) 

If the district vote to have their tax assessed according to the last 
town valuation, the trustee or trustees will immediately proceed to 
make out the tax bill accordingly. If there are any complaints of 
wrong valuation, it would be well for the district to postpone the tax 
until the next town assessment is completed, to give the parties an 
opportunity to be heard before the town assessors. 

If any property within the district is assessed to any person to- 
gether with property out of the district, so that there is no separate 
valuation of that portion which may lie within the district lines, and 
in the other cases referred to in ^ 45, the trustees should apply in 
writing to one or more of the town assessors, living out of the dis- 
trict, stating the names of the parties so situated, and the assessor 
will immediately issue a notice, and at the expiration of the ten days 
proceed to decide and 'apportion the valuation. The assessor should 
certify the facts upon the tax bill when made out. As the assessor 
is called upon to act in these cases so'ely upon business of the dis- 
trict, his fees should be paid by the district. The trustee should see 
that the assessor has taken his engagement before he acts in the 
case. 

Persons must be taxed for personal property according to their 
residence when the assessment is mnde. 'J*he general rule as to tax- 
ation is that personal property shall be taxed to the owner where he 
resides and real estate where it lies. A few exceptions from this 
rule made by Statute are hereafter referred to. 

If any property has changed owners since the last town valuation, 
it of course must be assessed to the actual owners at the time the 
school-tax bill is made out. This is the reasonable construction of 
the law. 

'i*he following is an abstract of the existing tax laws of the State ; 
but a collector before proceeding to act, should always enquire if they 
have been altered or amended : 

In assessing a tax, real and personal estate must be valued sepa- 
rately, and put in separate columns, and the assessors must dis- 
tinguish those who give in a list. Digest, page 427, ^ 7. They may 
assess it either to the owner or occupant. Digest, page 426, ^ 6. It 
should not be assessed against a person deceased. If the last town 
assessment is defective in any legal requisites, the district may vote 
to go by the next assessment, and in the mean time endeavor to 
have them remedied. 

Meeting-houses, school-houses, academies and colleges, the land 
on which they stand, and burial-grounds, are exempted from taxa- 
tion. Digest, p. 431, ^ 27. Buildings on leased land are to be 
deemed real estate, p, 432, ^ 34. 'i*he custom-houses in Newport 
and Providence are exempt. Digest.^ p. 64. No poll tax can be lai^ 
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for any purpose, p. 297, § S. It has been decided in Massachusetts, 
that a person residing on land ceded to the United States, and where 
the State has only reserved a right of serving process, is not taxable. 
8 Mass. Rep. 72—1 Metcalf Kep. 680. Machinery in cotton and- 
woolen factories is to be taxed in the towns where located* in the 
same manner as if the owner resided there. Digest, p. 432, § 32, 
and see alj«o Digest, p. 261, ^ 1. 

Personal property in trust, the income of which is to be paid by 
some other person, must be assessed to the trustee in the town where 
such other person resides, if in the State, but if such other person 
lives out of the State, then it is to be taxed where the trustee, exe- 
cutor, &c. resides. Digest, p. 432, ^31. 

Personal property in the hands of executors, guardians, &c. is to bo 
taxed to them in the town where the deceased dwelt or the ward re- 
sides. Pamphlet Laws, p. 744, ^8. 

CoUection of Taxes, The mode of distraining and selling persoTuU 
property is pointed out in Digest, p. 115, § 9, and in Pamphlet Laws, 
page 744, ^ 6. The mode of notifying and selling land for taxes is 
prescribed by Digest, p. 430, ^ 22, and Pamphlet Laws, p. 745, 9 7. 
If he find no real or personal estate, he may commit the body. Di- 
gest, p. 427, ^ 10. If a person is taxed for more than one parcel of 
land, the whole tax may be collected out of any one parcel. Digest, 
p. 432, ^ 35. If real estate is assessed to the tenant, the tenant's 
own real a*".d personal estate is liable to be taken for the tax, and if 
that cannot be found, the land in his occupation is liable. Digest, p. 
426, §6. A tax warrant remains in force until the whole tax is col- 
lected. Digest, p. 431, §24. The collector's fees are to be paid 
out of the district treasury, and wifl be five percent., unless he makes 
a different agreement with the district. Digest, p. 431, <^ 25. If the 
collector dies or resigns, the new collector will have power to com- 
plete the collection. Digest, p. 304, § 20. The oath of the collector 
is admitted to prove a demand. Pamphlet Laws, p. 743, § 5. Any 
district may offer a deduction to those who pay in time, or impose a 
per centage on those who do not. Pamphlet Laws, p. 743, § 3. 

Any person committed to jail for a tax. rate or assessment, may 
swear out in the same manner as if he was committed for town taxes. 
And any person assessed for tuition njay take the poor debtor's oath 
before being committed. School Act, § 61. 

The uniform, arms, ammunition and equipments of an officer or 
private in the militia, cannot be distrained for taxea. Digest, p. 
510, § 54. And household furniture, family stores, tools, &c. are in 
some cases protected from distress by Digest, p; 114, ^S. 

Owners of real estate or buildings sold for taxes, may redeem 
within six months after sale, on paying to the purchaser the amount 
paid therefor, with twenty per cent, in addition. Digest, p. 423, § 36. 

By thd new school act, the trustees are to assess the taxes (except 
in the cases where an assessor is to be called on) and the trustees 
issue the warrants immediately to the collector. And the district;, 
may vote to have it cbllected by the town collector. § 37 and 42. 
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Any person neglecting to appear before the assessor after notice given, 
has no remedy. ^ 45. Any tax or assessment not appealed from 
cannot be questioned in court afterwards. ^ 65. Provision is made 
for correcting errors and reassessing a tax. ^47. As to cases of 
persons affected by a change of boundaries of a district, see ^ 48. 

See Tax in the Index. 



153. Form of a Tax Bill. 
Assessment of the taxes upon the rateable estates in School Disr 
trict No. of the town, &c. made by the trustees thereof, ac- 

cording to law, this day of A. D. 18 for the 

purpose of raising the sum of dollars, according to a 

vote of said district, passed on the day of A. D. 18 



Names. Real. I Personal. | Total. 



Tax. 



Note. — The trustees should sign the tax bill. If the town as- 
sessors are applied to, it would be well to have them ftiake their 
certificate at the foot of the tax bill, and sign it. 



154. District Treasurer's Bond. 

Know all men, that we, A. B. of county of 

and State of Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, as principal) 
and C. D. of County of and State afore- 

said, as surety, [surety or sureties to the satisfaction of the district] 
are firmly held and bound unto the school district. No. of 

the town of and State aforesaid, in the full sum of 

[to be fixed by the district] to be paid to the said school district, or 
their assigns, to which we hereby jointly and severally bind our- 
selves, our several and respective heirs, executors and administra- 
tors. Sealed and dated the day of A. D. 18 

The condition of the foregoing obligation is, that whereas the 
said A. B. was, at a meeting of said school district, hoi den 
appointed treasurer of said district. Now, if he shall faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of said ofiice during his continuance therein, and 
at the expiration of his office he or his executors or administrators 
shall exhibit a true account, if require.d^; and deliver over to his suc- 
cessor, or the order of the district, all books, papers and moneys 
10 
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belonging to the district, in his hands, then the above obi gation is 
to be void, otherwise to remain in force. 

Executed in presence of < l. s. > 

NoTS.^-It may be advisable for the treasurer to receive a formal 
certificate of appointment, or warrant, and then his engagement can 
be endorsed upon it. The above bond need not be given unless 
the district require it. See the form of oath and see § 124-125. 



155. District Collector's Bond, 

Enow all men, that we, A. B. of State of Rhode- 

Island and Providence Plantations, as principal, and C. D. of 
as surety, are firmly held and bound unto E. F. of 
Treasurer of School District No. in the town of 

and State aforesaid, in the full sum of [to be fixed by the district^ 
not exceeding double the tax] to be paid to said hi» 

successors in said office, or assigns, to which we jointly bind our- 
selves, our several and respective heirs, executors and adminiB- 
trators. 
Sealed and dated this day of A. D. 16 

The condition of this obligation is, that whereas the said A. B. 
was, at a meeting af the legal voters of School District No. 
of the town of appointed collector of the rates and 

taxes assesised and to be assessed in, by, and upon said district, and 
the said A. B. has accepted said office ; and whereas said district 
on the day of A. D. 18 voted that a 

tax of be assessed on all the rateable property in 

said district, for the purpose of 

and said tax has been legally assessed, and the trustee of said dis* 
trict hath issued his warrant to said collector, with said rate bill 
annexed, for the collection of said tax, the receipt of which said 
rate bill and warrant is hereby acknowledged, and#by which said 
warrant, said tax is to be collected and paid over^ on or before the 
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day of A. D. 18 Now if the said 

A. B. shall faithfully perform and discharge said office and trust, 
and with diligence and fidelity, levy and collect, as far as may be 
done, all the taxes that have been, or may be, so committed to him 
for collection, during his continuance in office, and he, his heirs, 
executors or administrators shall at all times on proper demand, 
render an account and pay over all the proceeds of such collections 
to the treasurer of said district, or his successors in office, according 
to the directions contained in the warrants for their collection, then 
this obligation is to be void, otherwise to remain in force. 

Executed in presence of < l. s. > 




Note. — The collector need not give bond, unless required. See 
§125. 



156. Warrant to collect a Tax, 

To A. B. Collector of Taxes of School District No. of the 

town of county of and State of Hhode- 

Island and Providence Plantations : — Gbeeting. 

You, having been appointed collector of taxes for said district, 
are hereby, in the name of said State, authorized and required to 
proceed and collect the tax specified in the annexed rate-bill, ac- 
cording to law, and to pay the same to the treasurer of the distnct, 
or to his successor in office ; and for so doing this shall be your 
sufficient warrant. 

Given under my hand and seal, at this 

day of A. D. 18 



CD. 

Trustee of said School District. 



I 



Note. — The collector should also receive from the district clerk 
a warrant Or formal certificate of election, which may be in substance 
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according to the form No. 137. And then his engagement can be 
certified upon the back. 

The district should approve the sum and sureties of the bond, and 
the clerk should certify the fact thereon. 



157. Form of Tax Collector's Deed, 

To all to whom these presents may come. I, A. B. of 
county of and State of Rhode-Island and Providence 

Plantations, Collector of Taxes of School District No. in said 

town, send Greeting : 

Whereas the said school district, at a meeting duly notified, and 
held on the day of A. D. 18 voted 

that a tax of dollars be assessed on the rateable pro- 

perty in said district, for the purpose of and 

said tax was afterwards, viz : on the day of 

A. D. 18 assessed according to law, and the tax-bill 

in due form delivered to me the said Collector, with a warrant at- 
tached thereto, signed by the trustees of said district, requiring me 
to proceed according to law and collect the said tax, and pay over 
the same to the treasurer of the district, or to his successor in office, 
and whereas C. D. of neglected to pay the tax asses- 

sed against him, and expressed in the said tax-bill, amounting to 
the sum of dollars, and in consequence thereof, I did 

on the day of levy said warrant upon 

a certain lot or tract of land belonging to said CD. in said district, 
and did advertise the same for sale according to law, at two [or 
more] public places in said town, for twenty days previous to sale, 
[and also in the a newspaper printed in 

] and on the day of A. D. 

18 at o'clock in the noon, on the premises, being the 

time and place appointed, I proceeded to sell at auction so much of 
said land as was necessary to satisfy said tax and the incidental 
expenses, and E. F. of was the highest bidder 

therefor. 

Now, know ye, that in consideration of the sum of 
dollars, being the amount of said tax and expenses paid me by the 
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said E. F., I the said Collector, do hereby, give, grant, bargain, 
sell and convey unto the said E. F., his heirs and assigns, all the 
right, title and interest which said C. D. had at the time of asses- 
sing said tax, in and to the following described tract of land, situ- 
ated in the district and town aforesaid, containing 

acres, [more or less] and 
bounded [describe] or however otherwise bounded, with all [build- 
ings] and appurtenances, being so much of said land of the said 
C. D. levied on as was necessary to satisfy said tax and expenses. 
To have and to hold the same to said E. F., his heirs and assigns 
forever, subject to the right of redemption provided by law. And 
I, the said A. B., for myself, my heirs, executors and administrators, 
do covenant with said E. F., his heirs and assigns, that I [have 
given bond and] have advertised said property as herein before 
stated, and have complied with the terms of the laws regulating the 
collecting of taxes, in respect to said sale, as herein before stated. 

Witness my hand and seal, this day of 

A. D. 18 

Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of 



A. B. 



i/:!i! 



Town of, &c. A. D. 18 Before 

ms the subscriber, appeared A. B. Collector of taxes of school dis- 
trict No. of the. town of and acknowledged 
the foregoing to be his free act and deed, and his hand and seal to 

be thereto affixed. 

O. P. 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public or Town Clerk. 

Note. — In case of unimproved lands owned )by persons out of 
the State, and also of improved lands where neither the owner nor 
occupant lives in the State, notice of the sale must be given twenty 
days in a newspaper. Digest p. 428 § 13. The purchaser under 
a tax collector's deed should see that the law has been complied 
with, and that his evidence of advertising is preserved. 

158. Form of a Rate-bill for Tuition^ ^c. 
Rate-bill or assessment of rates for tuition against the parents, 
guardians and employers, sending children to the district school, or 
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FORM 159. 



persons attending school, in School District No. of the town of 

for the term of school commencing 
and ending made out this day of 

A. D. 18 towards the expenses of tuition, fuel and other ex- 
penses. 



Names of persons. 



Signec . 



No. sent. 



A. B. 
CD. 
E. F. 



Time sent, 



Assessment. 



Trustees, 



Note. This rate-bill is to he collected in the same manner as the 
tax-hill, and the same forms will answer with a little variation to 
suit the case. Any poor person liable for tuition, may, if the district 
or trustees refuse to exempt him, take the poor debtor's oath, either 
before or after being committed to jail. 



159. Form of a Lease, 
These articles of agreement mado this day of 

A. D. 18 witness that A. B. of doth hereby 

demise and let unto the School Dis^trict No. of said town, 

(describe the room or building) with the appurtenances, in consider- 
ation of the rents and covenants by stiid school district herein men- 
tioned to be performed, to have and hold the same to said school dis- 
trict and their assigns for the space of year, commencing on 
the day of A* D. 18 and ending on 
the day of A* D. 18 for the purpose 
of keeping a district school therein, and holding such schools or lec- 
tures or other literary meetings, or meetings of business, as the 
school committee or the officers of said district may deem advisable 
for promoting the cause of education. And the said district agrees 
to pay therefor the sum of per anmim as rent, and 
at that rate for any less time than a year, the payment to be made to 
the said A. B., his heirs or assigns, at his residence, on the last day 
of the year, [or on the last day of each year in the term,] without 
any notice or demand therefor [provisions aboui; repairs, loss by fire, 
5e;c, may be here inserted.] Witness the hand and seal of the said 
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A. B. and the seal of the said district hereto affixed by 
by said district duly authorized, the day and year first above men- 
tioned. 

Sealed and executed in presence of 




160. Power of Attorney to take a Lease. 

Note. The District may authorize a person to execute this lease 
for them by a vote as follows : "Voted that the Trustees of the Dis- 
trict [or Treasurer] be and they are hereby fully empoweied to hire 
a building for the purpose of a school-house for the district, [here 
specify the building and fix the time and conditions or leave them at 
discretion] and to make and execute the necessary contracts therefor, 
and to seal, deliver and acknowledge the same in the name and be- 
half of the District." If the lease is for a year or less time, it may 
save trouble to take the lease in the name of the trustees themselves. 
If the above is to be acknowledged, see the form of acknowledgment 
to No. 163. 



161 . Deed to a School District, 
Know all men that I, A. B. of in the State o 

Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, in consideration of the 
sum of paid me by C. D. Treasurer of School District 

No. in the town of and State aforesaid, the receipt of 

which I acknowledge and am therewith fully satisfied and paid, [if a 
gift say in consideration of my desire to aid and assist in dififusing the 
benefits of a good common school education among ihe inhabitants 
of School District No. &c. as the graritor jdeases] do hereby 

give, grant, enfeoff, convey and confirm unto said School District and 
&eir assigns, a certain lot of land situated in said town of 
[describe] or however otherwise bounded, with all the appurtenances 
and privileges thereto belonging, to have and hold the same forever 
to the said school district [and their assigns, but if there is a desire to 
prevent the lot ever being used for any other purpose, omit assigns 
Q(n/d sayy for the purpose of maintaining thereof) a district school house 
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and its appurtenances, for the benefit of the district school^of said dis- 
trict, and for no other use or purpose whatever.] And I the said A. 
B. do hereby for myself, my heirs, executors aud administrators, cov- 
enant and engage to and with said school district [and their assigns] 
that the premises are free of all incumbrances, that I have good 
right to sell and convey as aforesaid, and that I, my heirs, executors 
and administrators shall and will forever warrant, secure and defend 
the premises to said school district [and their assigns, or to and for 
the purpose aforesaid,] against the lawful claims of all persons what- 
soever. And I, E. F. wife of the said A. B. for the consideration 
paid my said husband, hereby release unto said school district [and 
their assigns] all my right of dower in the premises. [If the premis- 
es are under mortgage a release may be here inserted.] And I, G. H. 
of in consideration of the sum of paid 

me by to my full satisfaction, do hereby give, 

grant, bargain, sell assign and convey unto said school district [and 
their assigns,] all the right, title and interest which I have in the 
premises by virtue of any mortgage deed thereof, [or of any other 
claim or title whatsoever.] In witness whereof we have hereto set 
our hands and seals this day of " A. D. 18 

Signed, sealed and delivered, \ . ^-^.a,-^ 

in presence of > } l. s. > 



L. S, 



L. S. 



State of county of town of 

A. D. 18 This day personally appeared before me 

and acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be voluntary 

act and deed and hand and seal to be thereto affixed. 

Before me, O. P., Justice of the Peace, Notary Public or Town 
Clerk, {if executed in Rhode Island,) 

Note. If the land belong to a married woman, her name should 
be inserted as one of the grantors, and the deed altered accordingly. 
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She must acknowledge separately from her husband. Use the 
words of the law in the certificate of acknowledgment See Digest, 
p. 258, § 10. 



162. Vote appointing an Attorney to sell Land belonging to the 

District, 

At a meeting of the legal voters of School District No. of 

the town of d&c, notified as the law requires, and 

held at on the day of A. D. 18 

Voted J That A. B. Treasurer of said School District, be and he 
is hereby appointed the agent and attorney of the district, to sell 
at his discretion, a certain lot of land, situated in and belonging to 
the district, containing bounded 

with the buildings and appurtenances, and with full power to affix 
the seal of the district to a deed or deeds conveying the same [with 
covenants of warranty or not, as the district may vote,] and in the 
name of the district to acknowledge and deliver the same, and to 
receive the purchase money, and give a full discharge therefor. 
A true copy of record : Witness, 

E. F., Clerk of said District. 



163. District Land Deed, 

Know all men, that the School District No. of the town 

of county of State of Rhode-Island 

and Providence Plantations, in consideration of the sum of 
paid to A. B. Treasurer of said district, to and for the use of said 
district, by M. N. of the receipt of which is hereby 

acknowledged, does hereby give, grant, bargain, sell and convey 
unto the said M. N., his heirs and assigns, all the right, title and 
interest of said School District in and to a lot of land situated in 
said district, containing bounded or how- 

aver otherwise bounded, with aU buildings and appurtenances, be- 
ing the same lot conveyed to said district by deed of H. I. To 
have and to hold the same to said M. N., his heirs and assigns, for- 
ever. In testimony whereof, the said School District have hereto 

ffixed their seal, bv the hands of said A. B. their Treasurer, duly 
'11 
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appointed for that purpose, at a legal meeting of said district^ and 
the said Treasurer hath hereunto affixed his own hand, this 
day of A. D. 18 

A. B. Treasurer, as aforesaid, . ,^^^^^ . 

< L. S. > 

Signed and sealed in presence of ' >^-v^^ ' 

Acknowledgment. 
State of Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, county of 
town of A. D. 18 The School 

District No. of said town, by A. B. their treasurer and attor- 

ney for that purpose, by vote of said district appointed, acknow- 
ledged the foregoing to be their voluntary act and deed, and their 
seal to be thereto affixed ; and the said A. B. Treasurer and Attor- 
ney as aforesaid, also acknowledged his own hand affixed thereto, 
and that the same was the voluntary act and deed of himself and , 
of the said di&trict. 

Before me, P. Q., 

Justice of the Peace, or Notary Public, or Town Clerk. 

Note. — It will seldom, if ever, be advisable for a district to give 
anything more than a quit-claim deed. If they wish to insert any 
warranty, it would be best to consult a well informed attorney. 



164. Order for Money. 
Ta A. B. Town Treasurer of the town of 

Pay to C. D. or order, the sum of it being 

for keeping a district school in School District No. in this 

town. 

Date« By order of the SchocJ Committee of the town. 

E. F. Chairman or Clerk. 

Note. — It will be the safest course, in all cases, to let the money 
remain in the hands of the Town Treasurer, and to give orders for 
it no faster than it is actually expended. 

165. Notice of Appeal. 

To the School Committee of the town of 
[Trustees of School District No. in the town of 

Inspector, or as the case may he.'] 
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' I hereby notify you, that in conformity with the provisions of the 
laws regulating public schools, I appeal to A. B. Commissioner of 
Public Schools, from [here specify the vote or decision of the com- 
mittee, trustees, district or inspector, which is complained of.] 
Date. Signed, 

CD. 

A copy of this notice should be immediately served upon the 
derk of the committee, clerk of the district, or upon the trustee^ 
trustees or inspector, who have done the act complained of. And 
a notice of the appeal should be immediately forwarded to the Com- 
missioner, which may be as follows : 

To A. B. Commissioner of Public Schools of the State of Rhode^ 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

Whereas the school committee, [inspector, trustees, or school 
district No. of the town of • &c.] did at a meet* 

ing on the day of A. D. 18 pass a 

vote — [here copy or insert the substance, as nearly as can be pro* 
cared.] I, the subscriber, according to law, do hereby appeal to 
you from said vote or decision, and claim that the same may be 
reversed. [Here state plainly and briefly the reasons.] 
Signed, 

The Commissioner will immediately appoint a time for hearing 
the case, and notify the parties thereof. If the nominal party, as 
often happens, be not the party interested, care should be taken to 
notify the latter as well as the former. 



166. Vote of district to establish a secondary School under § 50. 

Votedy That this district will unite with School District No. 
of this town — [or in the adjoining town of ] in the 

establishment of a secondary school, according to the provisions of 
§ 50 of an Act to revise and amend the laws regulating Public 
Schools, passed June session, A. D. 1851, for the common benefit 
of both said districts ; provided said School District No. 
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shall also give their consent thereto — [within from this 

date] — and that the clerk of the district ftimish a certified copy of 
this vote to said School District No. and also to the school 

committee that — [if said district consents] — they may take the nec- 
essary measures for establishing said school. 



167. Vote of school committee to form joint district under ^ 52, 

Voted, [the school committee of the town of concurring 

herewith] that a joint district be formed according to the provisions 
of the acts relating to public schools, to consist of school district 
No. of this town, and school district No. of said town 

of and that said districts shall constitute a joint district 

from the time that the school committee of said town of 
shall concur herewith — [or if they have already passed a similar 
vote say from and after the passage of this vote,] 

Voted farther, that the chairman be authorized, in conjunction 
with the school committee of said town of to cause 

notices to be posted up — [in one or more places in each of the two 
districts — specify them] for the first meeting of said joint district, 
to be held at on at o'clock in the 

noon [or to be held at such time and place as he may agree 
upon with the school committee of said town of ] and 

hat the clerk of the committee furnish a certified copy of this vote 
to the school committee of the said town of 

Note. — A notice signed by the chairman of each committee 
should be posted up in one or more places in each district. After 
trustees are elected, they will notify the subsequent meetings. 



168. Vote prescribing form of District Seal, 

Voted, That the clerk of the district cause to be made a seal for 
the use of the district, with the figure of engraven 

thereon, and the letters or inscription around its 

margin, and that the same is hereby adopted, and declared to be 
the common seal of this corporation, and shall be kept by the clerk 
of the district. 
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Note. — ^Every town, district, or other corporation, shall have a 
common seal, with a suitable device ; but if they have no regular 
seal, any seal that may be affixed to any instrument by their au- 
thority, for instance a piece of paper attached by a wafer, will be 
considered to be their seal. 



169. Appointment of a County Inspector. 

To A. B. of in the coimty of 

Know all men, that I, C. D. Commissioner of Public Schools of 
the State of Ehode-Island and Providence Plantations, do by the 
authority vested in me by law, appoint you the said A. B. to be 
County Inspector of the Public Schools in the couDty of 
for the year ending on the Brst Tuesday of May, A. D. 18 
and you are therefore hereby authorized to examine teachers, and 
•give them the certificates of qualification prescribed by law; to visit 
and inspect the public schools in said county, and to report theix 
state and condition to the Commissioner, under such instructions 
as may firom time to time be prescribed by said Commissioner, and 
generally to do and perform all acts which a County Inspector may 
do and perform under the provisions of the laws relating to public 
schools. 

Given under my hand, at this day 

of A. D, 18 

CD. 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 



170. Form of District Return prescribed by the Commissioner of 

Public Schools. 

The following is the form prescribed by the late Commissioner, 
Mr. Barnard, and is the one now used. The present Commis- 
sioner has been several times urged to prepare a shorter form. But 
on the best consideration he has been able to give the subject, he 
is satisfied that it is most for the good of the schools to retain the 
existing form. A trustee, having all this information himself, may 
consider it trifling ; but it is all of importajice to the school com- 
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mittee. Especially should exact returns of the attendance, studies 
and books be insisted oti. Bj these the committee can ascertain 
whether improper books are used, and whether the teacher exercises 
proper judgment as to the studies and classification of his scholars. 
The trustee need have no trouble with it, if he will only require 
the teacher to fill it out^ and there is nothing in the return but 
what the teacher can easily answer. I have seen instances of re- 
turns filled out by teachers in a manner and temper highly discred- 
itable to them. No return should be allowed by a trustee or com- 
mittee, unless the questions are answered in a respectful manner. 

Note* — ^When there are separate schools kept at different times 
in the year, a separate return is to be made for each school, but the 
items included in the divisions I., II., VIII. and IX., need not be 
returned but once a year. 

RETURN respecting the Public Schoob in District No, 
in Town of for Term commencing 

185 and ending 185 

I.— NAME, SIZE, POPULATION AND PECUNIARY RESOURCES 
OF THE DISTRICT. 

Local or neighborhood name, 

Territorial extent or size of district, length breadth 

Number oi families residing in district, 
** " engaged in agriculture, 

" " " trade or shop-keepings 

" . " " mechanic shops, 

" " " factories or mills, 

navigation, 
" clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 

*^ inhabitants of all ages, Do. under 16 years. 

Do. between 5 and 15, 
** registered voters. Do. tax-paying voters. 

Amount of State and Town money actually expended during the 
present year, 
*' of valuation of taxable property in the district, 
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Amount of money raised by tax during the present ye«ur, on pro- ^ 
perty of distiict, to purchase or build school house, 
site, d&c. 

to repair or furnish old house, 
to purchase maps, globes and other a^pparatus, 
to purchase library, 
for wages of teachers, 
for teachers' board, for fuel. 

Aggregate amount of money raised by tax on the property of the 

district, during the year, for all purposes. 
Aggregate amount raised by rate, or tuition-bill, for teacher's wages 

and board, fuel, and other purposes, during the year. 
Amount given by individuals for any purpose during the year. 
Amount received from income of any land or fund, during the year. 
Aggregate amount of money expended for all purposes for the school 
year, ending May 

IL— SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Place where the School is kept — ^in school house, 

in building built or used for other purposes. 
Date when the school house was built, first cost. 

When last thoroughly repaired, and at what expense^ 

By whom now owned, by district, town, proprietors^ 

Furnished with a suitable play ground and out building,. 

Material and condition of the building— -material eondition, 

(good, ordinary, bad) 
Proyided with scraper, mat, water-pail and cup, sink, 

basin and towel, 

** old broom, for feet, p^^s, hooks or shelves,, 

broom and dust-brush. 
No. of school rooms, and size of each, length, width, height. 
Arrangements for desks, 
** seats, 

" ventilation, 

** warming. 

Provided with wood-shed, or shelter for fuel, 

<' shovel and tongs, &c. thermometer, 
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Provided with bell, with globe, with clock, hand-bell for teacher, 
Do. with blackboard, the size (if any) Do. with map of R. Island) 
Do. with outline maps Do. with geomretrical solids. 

m.— ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 

No. of families who sent children to the School — ^belonging to district, 
Do. " " *' from out of the do. 

No. of scholars, of all ages, registered during term — ^belonging to 

district, boys girls, 

No. of scholars of all ages, from out of the district, boys, girls. 

No. of scholars over 15 years of age, boys, girls. 

Do. under 5 years, boys, girls. 

Length of school- term in half days, weeks, (10 half days) 

months, (4 weeks) 
No. of scholars who attended three fourths of the term and more. 

Do. " one half 

Do. '' less than one half 

Do. " less than one fourth. 

Average daily attendance of the School during the term. 
No. of scholars belonging to the district who attended school in 

other districts or towns. 
No. of children over 4 and under 16 years of age, who attended no 

school, public or private, during the term, 

rV.— STUDIES AND CLASSES. 

No. of scholars who commenced this term in Alphabet, 

Do. who attended during the whole term to Primer or 
Spelling-Book, exclusively, 

No. of classes in. 
No. of scholars in Reading, (not including scholars in Spelling-Book) 

No. of classes in, 
No. of scholars in Geography, No. of classes in. 

No. who draw maps. 

No. of scholars in Grammar, No. of classes in, 

No. of scholars in History of the U. States, No. of classes in. 
No. of scholars in General History, No. of classes in. 
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No. of scholars in Etymology, or analysis of language. 

No. of classes in« 
No. of scholars in Definitions, No. of classes in. 

No. of scholars in Mental Arithmetic, No. of classes in. 

No. of scholars in Written Arithmetic, No. of classes in. 

No. of scholars attending to Penmanship, No. of classes in. 

No. of scholars in Book-Eeeping, No. of classes in. 

No. of scholars in Algebra, No. of classes in, 

No. of scholars in Geometry, No. of classes in. 

No. of scholars in Natural Philosophy, No. of classes in. 

No. of scholars in Physiology, No. of classes in, 

No« of scholars attending to Drawing, Do. composition. 

Do. *' Declamation, 

Do. who engage in Vocal Music, 

No. of scholars in other studies, specifying the same, 
No. of scholars not provided with all books necessary in the studies 

pursued by them, 
No. of scholars not provided with a slate, 

v.— BOOKS. 

Name of each kind of Text-Book used in the school, and the num- 
ber of copies of each kind. 
Dictionary, 
Primer, 

Spelling-Book, 
Heading, 

Penmanship and Book-Keeping, 
Mental Arithmetic, 
Written Arithmetic, 
Geography, 
Grammar, 
History, 
Other studies, 

VI.---TEACHER. 

Name and age of teacher, 

Place [town and State] of birth. 

Do. do. do. residence, 

12 
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Date of certificate, and by wlxom signed, 

No. of terms, or years, of experience as a teacher in any school, 

Do. do in this school before the present term. 

Compensation per month, in money, 
Aggregate amount in money for term. 
Is the teacher boarded by the district, in addition to his money 

wages ? Or does he board himself out of his wages ? 
Arrangement for board — board round At one place. 

If boarded in district, the amount paid, in money ^ for board. 

Vn.— SUPERVISION, OR VISITATION. 

No. of visits from Trustees, From Town Conunittee, 

Do. from County Inspector, 

from Parents and others, [not school officers,] 

Vm— PRIVATE SCHOOLS, LYCEUMS, &c. 

No. and grade of Private or Select Schools kept in the district dur- 
ing the term. 
No. of pupils attending, Rate of Tuition per term. 

Name of any Lyceimi, Debating Society, or Library, with date of 
establishment, number of members, books, &c. 

IX.— NAMES OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT. 

Trustees, 
Clerk, 
Treasurer, 
Collector, 

To the School CommitUe of the Tovm of 

We, the Trustees of School District No. in said town, in 

conformity with the " Act to revise and amend the laws regulating 
Public Schools," do certify that the foregoing form of District Re- 
turn, prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Schools, has been 
filled up with due diligence and accuracy ; and that the money de- 
signated " teachers' money," received from the Treasurer of the 
town for the year previous to the first day of May, 185 , was 
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applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other purpose whatever. 
Dated at 185 



> Trustees, 



171. Specimens of Rules and Begtdatitms to be adopted by School 
Committies for the governmeitt of Public Schools, 

We give below, 1st, the rules adopted by the School Committee 
of Smithfield, A. D. 1846 ; 2nd, the rules adopted in North and South 
Kingstown, and some other towns ; 3d, extracts from the School 
Regulations of the town of Portsmouth. See $ 97 of the Remarks. 

I. 

Regulations for the government of the Public Schools in the town «/ 

SmithficM. 

r&EAMBLE. 

Teachers and candidates for teachers in the Public Schools, previ- 
ous to entering upon their engagements, should consider it of great 
importance to become familiar with some of the most approved plans 
of teaching and governing a school ; and should endeavor, as far aa 
possible, to possess themselves of definite ideas in regard to the 
solemn duties and responsibilities of their profession. 

And in order to aid and assist them in establishing a uniform and 
systematic course of instruction and discipline, the Committee would 
respectfully submit the following 

RULES. 

] . All the teachers of the public schools are required to be at their 
respective school-rooms and to ring the bell from ten to fifteen min* 
utes before the time of commencing the school in the morning and 
in the afternoon, and they shall require the pupils as they enter the 
room to be seated in an orderly manner, and prepare for study. 
. 2. The bell shall again be struck or the hand-bell rung, precisely 
at the specified time for beginning the school, as a signal for com* 
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mencing the exercises — previous to which ail the scholurs are ex- 
pected to be present and to have made all needful preparations for 
carrying on the business of the school, in order to prevent all unne- 
cessary movement after the exercises commence. 

3. All the public schools shall be opened in the morning by read- 
ing a portion bf the Scriptures, which may be done by the teacher 
alone, or in connection with the older pupils — the whole school being 
required at the same time to suspend all other subjects and to give 
proper and respectful attention ; and this exercise may be followed 
by prayer or not, at the discretion of the teacher. 

4. Every scholar who comes in after the second bell rings, must 
present a satisfactory excuse ; and all who cannot do so, shall be con- 
sidered delinquent and marked tardy on the teacher's register, sub- 
ject to examination by parents, trustees, and school committee. 

5. No teacher shall permit whispering or talking in school, or al- 
low the scholars to leave or change their seats, or to have communi 
cation with each other in school time, without permission, but shall 
strive to maintain that good order and thorough discipline which are 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the school. 

6. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard the conduct of scholars, 
not only in the hours of school, but at recess, and on their way to and 
from school, and to extend at all times a watchful care over their 
morals and manners, endeavoring to inculcate those virtues \vhich 
lay a sure foundation for future usefulness and happiness. 

7. The government and discipline of the school should be of a mild 
and parental character. The teacher should use his best exertions 
to bring scholars to obedience and a sense of duty, by mild measures 
and kind influences ; and in cases where corporal punishment seems 
absolutely necessary, it should be inflicted with judgment and discre- 
tion, and in general not in presence of the school. 

8. Teachers should ever avoid those low, degrading and improper 
forms of punishment, such as tying up scholars' hands and feet, com- 
pelling them to hold a weight in their hands with their arms ex- 
tended, pinching, pulling and wringing their ears, cheeks and arms, 
,find other similar modes, which are sometimes used, as the commit- 
tee are decidedly of the opinion that a judicious teacher will find 
other methods? of g^overning more consistent and more effectual. 
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9. In case of obstinate disobedience or wilful violation of order, a 
teacher may suspend a pupil from school for the time being, by in- * 
forming the parents or guardians and school committee thereof, and 
re-admit him on satisfactory evidence of amendment ; or such pupils 
may, at the discretion of the teacher, be referred directly to the com- 
mittee, to be dealt with as their judgment and legal authority shall 
dictate. 

10. The teachers shall classify the pupils of their respective schools 
according to their age and attainments, irrespective of rank or wealth, 
and shall assign them such lessons as seem best adapted to their ca- 
pacities, and render them all possible aid and assistance, without dis- 
tinction and without partiality. 

11. For the purpose of preserving that system and order so essen- 
tial to a well regulated school, and securing to the pupils a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects pursued, there should be a specified time 
for every exercise and a certain portion of time devoted to it, and in 
no case should any one recitation interfere with the time appropriat- 
ed to another ; and whatever the exercise may be, it should receive, 
for the time, the immediate and, as far as practicable, the exclusive 
attention of the teacher. 

12. No child under the age of four years shall be received as a 
scholar in a district school, unless there be an assistant teacher or a 
[tfimary department. 

13. Exercises in declamation and composition shall be practiced 
by the older and more advanced pupils, at the judgment of the 
teacher, under the advice of the committee. 

14. Singing may be encouraged, and, as far as practicable, taught 
in all the schools, not only for its direct intellectual and moral uses, 
but as a healthy exercise of the lungs, an agreeable recreation to the 
pupils, and an auxiliary in good government. 

15. Needle-work shall be allowed in the primary schools. 

16. The teacher may employ the older scholars, under his direc- 
tion, in the management of the school when it can be done without 
disadvantage to them or to the good order of the school. 

17. No teacher shall use or encourage the use of any other Jbooks 
than those recommended by the committee, without their approbation. 

\S, There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in the middle 
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of every half day ; but the primary schools may have a recess of ten 
minutes every hour ; at the discretion of the teacher. 

19. It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made in 
cold weather, in their respective school rooms, at a seasonable hour 
to render them warm and comfortable by school time ; to take care 
that their rooms are properly swept and dusted ; and that a due re- 
gard to neatness and order is observed, both in and around the sohool 
house. 

20. As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health 
and comfort, teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to 
these things. If the room has no ventilator, the doors and windows 
should be opened before and after school, to permit a free and health- 
ful circulation of air ; and the temperature should be regulated by a 
thermometer suspended five or six feet from the floor, in such a po- 
sition as to indicate as near as possible the average temperature, and 
should be kept at about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

21. The teachers shall take care that the school houses, tablesi 
desks, and apparatus in the same, and all the public property en- 
trusted to their charge, be not cut, scratched, marked, or injured or 
defaced in any manner whatever. And it shall be the duty of the 
teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the trustees, of any 
repairs that may be needed. 

22. Every teacher shall keep a record of all the recitations of every 
class ; and of the manner in which every member of the class shall 
acquit himself in his recitation — using figures or otherwise to mark 
degrees of merit. Also, every act of disobedience or violation of or- 
der, shall be noted ; and the registers shall be at all times subject to 
the inspection of parents, trustees, and the school committee. 

23. The following shall be the construction of teachers' engage- 
ments, unless otherwise specified in the written contract. They 
shall teach six hours everyday, including the recess, and shall divide 
the day into two sessions, with at least one hour intermission. They 
shall teach every day in the week, except Saturday and Sunday, 
and four weeks for a month ; and they may dismiss the school on 
the 4th of July, on Christmas, and on days of public fast and thanks- 
giving, and otf e day out of every month for the purpose of attending 
a Teacher's Institute, or for visiting schools. 
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PUPILS. 

24. Good morals being of the first importance, and essential to 
their progress in useful knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to 
avoid all vulgarity and profanity, fakehood and deceit, and every 
wicked and disgraceful practice ; to conduct themselves in a sober, 
orderly and decent manner, both in and out of school ; to be diligent 
and attentive to their studies ; to treat each other politely and kind- 
ly in all their intercourse; to respect and obey all orders of their 
teachers in relation to their conduct and studies, and to be punctual 
and constant in their daily attendance. 

25. Every pupil who shall, acddentally or othenoise^ injure any 
school property, whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any build- 
ing or any part thereof ; or break any window glass, or injure or 
destroy any instrument, apparatus or furniture belonging to the 
school, shall he liable to pay all damages. 

26. Every pupil who shall any where, on or around the school 
premises, use or write any profane or unchaste language, or shall 
draw any obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark, or other- 
wise intentioTially deface any school furniture or buildings, or any 
property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, shall be punished 
in proportion to the nature and extent of the ofience, and shall be 
liable to the action of the civil law. 

27. No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part 
of the yard or buildings appropriated to the other, without the teach- 
er's permission. 

28. Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school house or upon the 
school premises, are strictly prohibited. 

29. The scholars shall pass through the streets on their way to 
and from school in an orderly and becoming manner ; shall clean 
the mud and dirt from their feet on entering the school room ; and 
take their seats in a quiet and respectful manner, as soon as conve- 
nient after the first bell rings ; and shall take proper care that their 
books, desks, and the floor around them, are kept clean and in good 
order. 

30. It is expected that all the scholars who enjoy the advantages 
of public schools, will give proper attention to the cleanliness of their 
persons, and the neatness and decency of their clothes — ^not only for 
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the moral effect of the habit of neatness and order, but that the pu- 
pils may be at all times prepared, both in conduct and external ap- 
pearance — to receive their friends and visitors in a respectable man- 
ner ; and to render the school room pleasant, comfortable and happy 
for teachers and scholars. 

31. No scholar should try to hide the misconduct of his school- 
fellows or screen them from justice ; but it shall be the duty of every 
pupil who knows of any bad conduct, or violation of order, committed 
without the knowledge of the instructor, to the disgrace and injury of 
the school, to inform the teacher thereof, and to do all in his power to 
discourage and discountenance improper behavior in others, and to as- 
sist the teacher in restoring good order and sustaining the reputation 
of the school. 

32. Every teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations 
posted up in the school room, and shall cause the same to be read 
aloud in school at least once in every month ; and in case of any 
difficulty in carrying out these regulations, or in the government and 
discipline of the school, it shall be the duty of the teacher to apply 
immediately to the committee for advice and direction. 

ir. 

Begulaimmfor government of Public SchooUj adopted in North and 
South Kingstown, ^c. 

TEACHERS. 

1. Every person, before being employed to teach in any school 
supported wholly or in part by public money, shall be found qualified 
according to law ; and for any immoral or grossly improper conduct, 
or, for refusing to comply witli the regulations of the School Com- 
mittee, or the requests of the Commissioner of Public Schools, shall 
be dismissed. 

2. The teachers are expected to make the teaching of their school 
the main business, to give to it their best thoughts and energies, and 
to devote themselves to it to the exclusion of all other regular em- 
ployment. And it is recommended that frequent meetings of the 
teachers be held for the purpose of personal improvement and of giv- 
ing efficiency to the system of instruction, which meetings will be 
attended once a month by a committee of the Board. 

3. It shall be the duty of the teachers to fill all blanks, and make 
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such returns as may be required of them by law and by the school 
committee or trustees ; and to give notice to the school committee, of 
the time when the term will begin and close, so that the school may 
be visited according to law, and any teacher who shall for the space 
of weeks neglect to give notice as aforesaid, shall forfeit his pay 
for that time, unless he renders a satisfactory excuse. 

4. In cases of difficulty in the discharge of their official duties, or 
when they may desire any temporary indulgence, the teachers shall 
apply to the trustees or committee for advice and direction. 

5. The teachers are required to be at their respective school 
houses, at least fifteen minutes before the specified time for begin- 
ning the school in the morning and in the afternoon ; and to open 
their respective school rooms, for the reception of pupils, subject to 
all the rules of order for school hours, as soon as they enter the 
rooms. 

6. The teachers shall enroll the names of scholars as they enter 
the school — and cause all cases of absence and tardiness to be marked 
every morning and afternoon, and any withdrawal from school before 
the hour for closing, except in case of sickness, or upon a request 
stated in writing or in person, by the parent or guardian, shall be 
regarded as an absence. 

7. As regularity and punctuality of attendance are indispensable to 
the success of a school, it is important to maintain the principle that 
necessity alone can justify absence. Sickness, domestic affliction, 
and absence from town are regarded as the only legitimate cause of 
absence. All other cases must be considered as in violation of rule, 
and deriving their only sanction from the private authority of a pa- 
rent or guardian. In every instance of absence, a written excuse or 
personal explanation shall be required of the parent, master, or guar- 
dian, on the return of the pupil to school. 

8. The teachers in each school shall put the pupils into separate 

classes according to their age and attainments ; and shall teach them 

such portions of the prescribed studies as in their judgment it shall 

he most suitable for each class to pursue; and each scholar shall be 

fincondd to the studies of his class, unless for good reasons an excep- 

tioa be made by the teacher under the advice, or with the approba- 
tion of the committee. 
13 
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9. It shall be the duty of the teachers to use their t)est endeavors 
to impress upoQ the minds of the youth committed to their care and 
instruction, the principles of piety, justice and a sacred regard to 
truth, love to their country, humanity and universal benevolence, 
sobriety, industry, frugality, chastity, moderation, temperance and 
those other virtues which are the ornament of human society, and 
the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded ; and they 
shall endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will 
allow, into a clear understanding of the tendency of these virtues to. 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the bles- 
sings of liberty, as well as to promote their own happiness ; and also 
to point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices. [From 
Laws of Massachusetts, 1 

10. It is expected that the teachers will exercise a general inspec- 
tion over the conduct of the scholars, not only while in school, but 
also during their recess, while in the aisles and yards, and while 
coming to and returning from school. 

11. It is recommended that the school be opened by reading a por- 
tion of the Bible, which may be rend, either separately by the teach- 
ers, or by the scholars, or by both in connection ; but no scholar shall 
be required to engage in this exercise against the expressed wishes 
of the parent or guardian. 

12. The teachers shall practice such discipline in the schools as 
would be exercised by a kind, judicious parent in his family, and 
shall avoid corporal punishment in all cases where order can be pre- 
served by milder measures ; and they shall keep a faithful account of 
all punishments and the offenses for which they are inflicted — sub- 
ject to examination by the school committee, or trustees. 

13. For violent opposition, or gross immorality, or indecency, or 
contagious disease, a teacher may exclude a pupil from school for the 
time ; and in all such cases, shall forthwith give information in writ- 
ing, of the cause thereof, to the parents or guardian, and to the school 
committee. 

14. Whenever the example of any scholar shall be such as to be 
dangerous to the morality of the other scholars or the good order of 
the school, and there is no hope of reformation, the teacher shall re- 
port the case to the school committee for their advice and decision. 
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15. The teachers shall exert themselves, under the advice of the 
committee, to impart a knowledge of the English language (includ- 
ing orthography, etymology, pronunciation, definitions, composition, 
grammar and reading) writing, mental and written arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, and the history of the United States. 

16. The following hooks are recommended to he used in the puhlic 
schools : no teacher shall permit the scholars to use any keys to 
arithmetics or other mathematical works. 

The following text hooks shall he used in the studies specified. 
[Here insert the name of such hooks as hare heen prescrihed, or 
recommended, as the case may he, hy the school committee.] 

17. In case any scholar is not provided with the proper hooks, the 
teacher shall infonn the parent, guardian or master thereof ; and if 
such parent, guardian or master shall not within one week provide 
proper hooks, the teacher shall inform the trustees of the district,who 
shall provide the same in manner prescrihed hy law. 

18. The teacher shall endeavor to comhine the use of oral instruc- 
tion and familiar explanations with the recitation from the prescribed 
hooks, especially on the subject of morals and manners. 

19. Needle work may be allowed in the primary schools. 

20. Exercises in declamation shall take place at suitable times at 
the discretion of the teacher under the advice of the committee. 

21. Singing shall be encouraged, and as far as practicable, taught 
in all the schools, not only for its direct intellectual and moral uses, 
but as a healthy exercise of the lungs, an agreeable recreation to the 
pupils, and an auxiliary in school government : but no one shall be 
required to engage in it against the wishes of his parents. 

22. The teacher may, under the advice of the visiting committee, 
occaf^ionally employ the older scholars to assist under his direction 
in the management of the sc'iool when they are capable, and when 
it can be done without disadvantiige to them or to the good order of 
the school. 

23. Every teacher shall keep a record of all the recitations of every 
class, and of the manner in which every member of the class shall 
acquit himself in his recitations, using figures or otherwise to mark 
degrees of merit, and shall exhibit the satme to the parents or guar- 
dians, committee or trustee, when required. 
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24. It is itcommended that there shall be a recess of at least ten 
cninates ia every half day for the older scholars, and of ten miDUtes 
in every h«ur, for the younger. 

25. The teachers shall give vigilant attention to the ventHatiea 
and temperature of their rooms, causing those that have been occu- 
pied to be opened and aired each morning and afternoon, At the times 
of recess, and at the end of school hours ; and they shaU use all pro- 
per means to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and £old, which 
negligefic^ might induce. 

26. The teachers shall jtake care ;that their rooms and entries are 
kept neat .and clean, and swept as often as necessary, and that they 
be dusted every day. 

37. The teachers shall take care that the school houses^ the appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their 
charge, be not defaced or otherwise injured by the scholars ; and it 
shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice, to one or more 
4>f the trustees, of any repairs or supplies that may be needed; and 
they may prescribe such rules for the use of the yards and outbuild- 
ings connected with the school houses, as zshall ensure their being 
kept in a neat and proper condition, aisd shaU examine them as often 
as may be necessary for such purpose, and ^hey shall be held respon- 
sible for ^ny waat of neatness or cleanliness about their premises. 

28. The following rules shall be observed by all teachers unless 
otherwise specified in their written contract ; — they shall teaeh six 
hours every day, including the recess, and shall divide the day into 
two sessions with at least one hour intermission in the middle of the 
day :-^they shall teach every day in the week, except Saturday and 
Sunday, and four weeks for a month. They may dismiss the school 
on the Fourth of Ju]y« on Christmas, and days of Public Fast and 
Thanksgiving, and for the purpose of attending a Teachers' Institute, 
and such other meetings as the Commissioner of Public Schools may 
appoint and invite the attendance of the teachers. 

PUPILS. 

29. Oood morals being of the first importance, and essential to 
their progress in useful knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to 
avoid idleness and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every wicked 
and djsgmccfnl practice^ and to condiict themselves in a sober, order- 
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ly and decent nianiiery both in and out of school, to obey aQ orden 
of their teachers in relation to their conduct and studies, and to be 
punctual and constant in daily attendance. 

90. The schdars must sciape their feet on the scraper, and wipe 
them on every mat they pass over on their way to the school room ; 
they must hang their hats, caps and overcoats on the hooks, or de- 
posit them on the shelves appropriated to each respectively ; and 
must be held responsible for the neatness of their own desks and the 
floor nearest to their seat, and for the good order of their books and 
stationery. 

31. No scholar who comes to school without proper attention hav- 
ing beea given to the deanliness of his person and of his dress, |or 
whose clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain 
in school. 

32. Every pupil who shall, any where on, or around the school 
premises, use or write any profane or unchaste language, or shall 
draw any obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark, or other- 
wise inientianaUy deface any school furniture, or buildings inside or 
out, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, shall 
be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the offence ; 
and shall be liaUe to the action of the civil law. 

33. Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise^ injure any 
school property, whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any 
building or any part thereof^ or break any window glass, or injure 
or destroy any instrument, apparatus or furniture belonging to the 
school, shall be liable to pay in full for all the damage he has done. 

34. All the scholars shall leave school in good order and quietly, 
as soon as dismissed, unless permitted by the teacher to remain ; 
and all unnecessary noise in or around the school house is pro- 
hibited. The throwing of sticks, stones or other missiles in or 
near the school house and the knocking off of caps or hats are 
strictly prohibited. 

35. No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter that part 
of the yard and buildings appropriated to the other, without the 
teacher's permission. 

36. Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school house or upon 
the school premises are forbidden. 
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37« There shall he a return made from every school supported 
in whole or in part hj the public money, to the School Committee, 
according to the form published by the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, and with such additional items of information as the Com- 
missioner or Committee may horn time to time require. And if 
there be summer and winter schools, or there be two or more 
schools of the same or a different grade, a separate account shaU be 
given of each school. 

38. Every teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regula- 
tions posted up in the school room, and shall cause the same to be 
read aloud in school at least once in every month. 
A true copy : Witness, 

III. 

The following are extracts from the Regulations of the School 
Committee of Portsmouth, which were drawn up by Thomas R. 
Hazard, Esq. 

Sec. It shall be the teacher's duty to act as Librarian, and to 
adopt regulations from time to time for the security and useful ap- 
plication of the books ; subject to the approval of any committee 
which may be appointed by the district for that purpose. 

Sec. It shall be required of the teacher to read aloud to his 
pupils either at the commencement or close of the school, in suita- 
ble sections, the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
State of Rhode-Island, and to encourage his pupils in the perusal 
of such works as may be furnished the school library and approved 
of by the district, as may treat on Commerce, Finance, Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures, the Mechanic Arts, History of the Law of Na- 
tions as applicable in their intercourse with each other, and on such 
other subjects as may tend to qualify them to exercise that impor- 
tant and responsible trust, upon the faithful and upright discharge 
of which the very existence of their country may yet depend — 
*♦ the right of suffrage." 

Sec. It shall be the teacher's duty not only to cultivate the 
intellects of his pupils, but he shall seek proper occasions to pro- 
mote their moral progress and improvement by discouraging the 
expansion of evil propensities ; and" instilling into their minds every 
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virtuous and elevated sentiment : such as at all times to adhere 
rigidly to the truth, both in heart and word, without regard to con- 
sequences : that they maintain a strict regard to the rights and 
feelings of others ; and that they cultivate friendly and compas- 
sionate sentiments one towards another, and to all living creatures; 
that they ever abstain from inflicting unnecessary pain or death on 
any part of the animal creation : — and finally, that they live in con- 
formity with that comprehensive injunction of the Saviour of men, 
and which includes every duty of man to his fellow man, '* to do 
unto others as we would that they should do unto us." 
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The references are to the sections in the margin. 



Academies may incorporate themselves, 75, 135. 
Accounts of committee, how kept, 98. 

of town treasurer, 23, 84. 
Affiemation. See Engagement. 
Age of admission should be uniform, 16, 97. 

over fifteen not excluded except by general rule, 60. 
Altebation of districts. See Districts. 
Annulling certificate, form for, 141. 
Appeal, to Commissioner, in what cases, 65, 133. 

if legal votes rejected, 116. 

decided without cost, 65. 

on appeal, strict notice may be dispensed with in certain 
cases, 30. 

form for, 16&. 

rules may be prescribed by Commissioner, 65. 

from appraisal of land taken for school house, 13. 
Afpoetionment of property, 49. 

of money. See Money. 
Appbopbiation for schools^ 2, 

for Indian school, 74. 

for deaf, dumb, blind and idiots, 73. 

for teachers' institutes, 58. 

for poor insane, 134. See act of January, 18o0. 
Abchitegiube of school houses, 93. 
Assessment. See Trustees and Rate-bill. 
AssEssoBs of town. See Tax. 
Assistant teacher to be examined, 54. 

Associations for libraries and academies may incorporate them- 
selves, 75, 135. 
Attendance average, how calculated, 127. 

register to be kept by teacher, 57, 126. 

half of State money apportioned according to» 20. 
14 
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The references are to the sections in the margin. 

Attobnet. Districts must execute all deeds, leases, d&c. by At- 
torney, 
vote to appoint Attorney to execute deed, 162. 
*' " " take a lease, 160. 

" " " " execute building contract, 150. 

See Power of Attorney. 

Babnabd Henry, 92, 93, 111, 135. 
Bible, remarks on use of in schools, 129. 
Blackboabds may be furnished by tax, 35. 
Blank forms prescribed by Commissioner, 4, 21, 22. 

to be distributed by town clerks, 24. 
Blind, provision for education of, 73, 134. 
Bond, form of district treasurer's, 154. 
" collector's, 155. 

collector and treasurer need not give, unless required, 37. 
Books to be recommended by Commissioner, 3. 

to be regulated by school committee, 16, 96. 

to be furnished to poor scholars by trustees, 41. 

sectarian, should not be admitted, 96. 

distributed by Legislature to school districts. 111. 

See Bible. 
Boundabies of districts. See District Boundaries. 
Building contracts, form of, 151. 

plans to be approved, 35. 

See Remarks, 93. 
BuBBiLLViLLE, special acts as to No. 2, January, 1836, and Jan- 
uary, 1838, repealed. 

Special act for town, June, 1840, repealed. 

Cebtificate of election. See Warrant. 

of engagement. See Engagement. 

of qualification of teachers, 55. 

by whom annulled, 54, 56, 94. 

form of certificate, 139. 

form for annulling, 141 . 

given by committee valid for one year in town, 64. 

by inspector valid in county two years, 54. 

by Commissioner in State three years, 54. 

subjects of and manner of examination, 55, 94. 
Chablestowk, school for Indians in, 74. 

Indians not to be reckoned in apportioning money, 74. 

special act for building school houses, June 1837, repealed. 
Clebk of town. See Town Cleric. 

of district, must be an elector, 1 13. See Constitution. 
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The reference* are to the sections in the margin. 



Clerk of committee may engage certain officers, 62. 
" to be engaged, 62, form 138. 

of district may engage offiders, 62. 
of district may sign all official papers, 10. 

" to be engaged, 62, 123, form of, 138. 
" may b^ engaged by moderator, 62. 
" to procure book of record, 72. 
** should record district boundaries. 
*' to deliver papers to successor, 64. 
** to give copies, 64. 

violating laws, 64, 123. 
*' bis record evidence of engagement, 62. 

'* " notice of meeting, 72. 

^^ to record names of persons voting if requested, 32. 
** holds until successor appointed, 63. 
" should record rejected as well as adopted mo- 
tions, 123. 
'* should read minutes of record in open meeting, 123. 
See Records and Tax. 

CUAIKMA.N of committee to be engaged, 62. 

may engage certain officers, 62. 

or clerk to sign all official papers, 10. 
CoLLECTOB. See tax. 

may be appointed at annual or any meeting, 87. 

must be elector, 1 13. See Constitution. 

should be engaged, 62. 

form of, 138. 

need not give bond unless required, 37. 

form of bond, 155, 125. 

to have powers of town collector, 37. 

to receive warrant for collecting from trustees, 42. 

town collector may be employed by district, 37, 69. 
*' " need not be engaged anew, 87. 

selling land should preserve evidence of advertising, 152. 

form of deed on sale for taxes, 157. 

holds until successor appointed, 63. 

penalty for violating laws, 64. 
Commissioned, powers and duties, 2, 3, 4. 

to be engaged, 62. 

to decide appeals without cost, 65. 

may make rules regulating appeals, 65, 4. 

to apportion school money in May, 2. 

to exclude Indians in apportioning. See Indians. 

to draw orders in favor of towns, 2. 

to prepare forms, 4^ 22, 43. 
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ThiB references are to the 'sections m the margvn. 

Commissioner to visit schools, 3. 
to recommend books, 3. 
to hold teachers' institutes, 58. 
to appoint county inspectors, 4. 
form of appointment of inspector, 169. 
to grant certificates in cases, 54. 
to report to January session of Assembly, 4. 
to hold until successor appointed, 63. 
case of sickness, &c. Commissioner pro tern., 1. 
may approve plans of school houses, 35. 
may remit fines and forfeitures, 4. 

to distribute fund for deaf, dumb, blind and idiots, 73, 134. 
may order a tax in certain cases, 46. 
may correct errors in tax, 47. 
may abate tax in case of person changed from one district to 

another, 48. 
may waive strict notice in certain cases, 30. 
to receive report from Indian school, 74. 
Consolidation of school districts. See Union. 
Committee, when chosen and how many, 8. 
may be chosen by town council, in case, 85. 
to be engaged, 62. 
form of engagement, 138. 
need not be electors. See Constitution, 
hold until successors appointed, 63. 
quorum of, IJ. 
vacancies how filled, 18, 86, 
to have certificate of election, 85« 
form of, 137. 

will meet quarterly and when, 11. 

will receive report from town treasurer of unexpended money, 2 3. 
should send list of Committee to Commissioner, 89. 
special meetings how called, 87, 106. 
to receive no compensation unless, &c. 8- 
to examine teachers, 14, 54. 

" subjects of examination, 94. 

** form of certificate, 139. 

may employ some person to examine, 14, 54. 
may annul certificates, 14, 54. 
form for annulling, 141. 
remarks on annulling certificates, 94. 
may dismiss teacher by whomsoever examined, 56. 
may make rules and regulations, 16, 97. 
forms for, 171. 
may prescribe books and modes of instruction, 16, 96. 
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The references are to the sections in the margin. 



CoMMiTTEB may lay off and alter school districts, 12. 

remarks on, 90. 

history of law relating to alterations of districts, 92. 

may apportion property of districts when altered, 49. 

may authorize two districts in town to unite, 51 . 

may form joint district with another town, 52, 91. 

form of vote, 167. 

may let scholars attend school^ in other towns or districts, 53. 

to locate all school houses, 13. 

remarks on, 93. 

to fill vacancies in committee, 18, 86. 

to report to Commissioner on or before July I st, 22. 

to town at town meeting, 22, 99. 

may reserve money to print their report, 22, 99. 

if not printed, report must be read in town meeting, 22. 

may suspend or expel scholars, 17, 128. 

to visit schools and how often, 15. 

may employ person to visit, 15. 

remarks on visiting, 95. 

subjects for enquiry when visiting, 95. 

duty of com. when town is not divided into districts, 5, 59, 19. 

may assess a rate where there are no districts, 59. 

duty of com. wh^n district devolves care of school on them, 38, 
101. 
" " when district ileglects to keep school, 38. 

to apportion school money early and how, 20, 98, 74. 

may divide town money, if town does not, 20. 

may divide unexpended money, 21. 

to draw orders in favor of teachers, in case, 21. 

need not give orders until services performed, 21. 

form of order, 164. 

as to records. See records. 

deaf, dumb, blind, idiots and insane, 73, 134. 

should approve district tax and rate-bill, 36, 59. 

may abate tax when person is removed from one district to 
another, 48. 

may call district meeting for organization, or where no trus- 
tees, 25. 

" " where trustees neglect to call it, 27. 

" " may direct how to notify, 30. 

may be authorized by town to appoint superintendent, 7. 

superintendent, (if not one of committee) should be elector. 
Constitution. 

Constitution of state, provision for education. Article 12th. 
permanent school fund not to be diverted. Idem. 
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The references are to the sections in the margin. 

Constitution, sqhool committee need not be electors. Article 9th. 

all other officers must be. Idem. 

any elector may be elected to office. Idem. 
CoNTKACT, with teacher. Form 142, 107. 

for building, 151. 

of district may be enforced by Commissioner, 46. 
Corporations, districts to be, 33. 

academies and libraries may, 75, 136. 
Costs, appeal to be decided without costs, 65. 

on suits against district officer, no costs if acted in good faith, 67. 
Council. See town council. 
County inspector. See inspector. 

Coventry. Special act as to No. 6, Jan. 7, 1842, repealed. 
Criminals, juvenile may be sentenced to Providence Reform School. 

See acts of January and October, 1S50. 
Cumberland. Special acts of October,1634, and October, 1838, now 
repealed. 

Draf, dumb, blind and idiots, provision for, 73, 134. 
Debts and damages, how recovered of district, 46, 09. 
Declining office, 18, 37. 
Deed, form of, from school district, 163. 

power from district to execute, 162. 

to district, form of, 161. 

from tax collector, form of, 157. 
Deposit Fund. See act of October, 1836. 
District Clerk. See Clerk. 
District Collector. See Collector. 
District Treasurer, may be elected at any meeting, 37. 

should be elector, 113. See Constitution. 

should have sertificate. 
" be engaged, 62. 

holds until successor appointed, 63. 

need not give bond unless required, 37. 

form of bond, 154, 124. 

if receives school money, to pay it to trustees, 21. 
District Boundaries, to be fixed by committee, 12. 

on what principles, 90, 12. 

when altered, property to be apportioned, 49. 

history of the law relating to, 92. 

existing districts confirmed, 12. 

no new district with less than 40 children, unless approved by 
School Commissioner, 12. 

Districts, as to notice of meetings, see notice. 

may organise at any tin:e on notice by committee, 25. 
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The r^trences are to tJit sections in the margin. 



DisTRxcTft, annual meeting, when, 26, 114. 

meeting, if no trustees, called by committee, 26. 

shall be called on request, 27. 

if trustees neglect, committee may call, 27. 

shall be held at school house unless, 28. 

district may fix place of meeting, 28. 

meeting shall be in district, 28. 

if called by committee they shall notify, 30. 

district may prescribe mode of notice, 30. 

form of vote for this, 148. 

may choose moderator at each meeting, 31, 1 14. 

moderator need not be engaged, 62. 

" may engage clerk, 62. 
may choose clerk, one or three trustees, &c., 37. 
may fill vacancies, 37. 

if don't choose them at annual meeting, may at any other, 37. 
officers must be electors, 113. See Constitution, 
may require bonds of collector and treasurer, 37. 
may insure against fire, 35. 
remarks on powers of, 114, 117, 120. 
quorum of district meeting, 1 18. 
may devolve care of school on committee, 38, 101. 
if do not organise or neglect, committee may provide school, 39. 
may fix rates for tuition and incidentals, 59. 
may authorise trustees to fix rates, 59. 
see Rates. 

cannot keep scholar from school on account of poverty, 60. 
should exempt the poor from assessment, 59, 117. 
may build school houses by tax, 36. 
may tax for all school purposes, 36, 120. 
see Tax. 
may provide maps, blackboard, library, clock and appendages 

by tax, 35. 
must have plan of house and tax approved by committee or 

Commissioner, 35, 36. 
remarks on this provision, 93. 
must make returns to obtain money, 43, 21. 
must keep school in house approved by committee, 21. 
may adopt a seal, 168. 

must execute deeds, leases and contracts by attorney, 
debts and damages, how recovered, 46, 69. 
when can rescind vote, 46, 120. 
forms of votes. See Forms, 
inhabitants may be witnesses, 71. 

•' may answer miit against district, 6ft. 
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The references are to the Sfctions in the margin. 



DiSTBiCTS may place tax, &c, in hands of town collector, 37. 

refusing to collect tax in certain cases, 46, 69. 

writs against, how served, 70. 

school house exempt from execution, 69. 

** " " taxation. Digest, p 431. 

may take land for school house, 13. 

may abate tax in case of person removed, 48. 

may join to establish secondary or grammar school, 50. 

in same town may join without losing money, 51, 

may form joint district with another town. See Districts Joint* 

existing districts confirmed, 12. 
DisTKiCTS Joint, in adjoining towns, how formed, 52, 122. 

form of vote, 167. 

meeting, how called, 52. 

may prescribe mode of notifying meetings, 52, 80. 

form of vote, 148, 

money, how apportioned to, 52. 

under supervision of committee, where house located, 52. 

collecting tax in, 52. 

how altered, 52. 
Disturbing school, how punished, 132. 

scholars expelled for, 17. 
Division of Districts, property how apportioned, 49, 90. 
Dumb, provision for education of, 73, 134. 

East Greenwich, special act of January, 1832, nowrepealed. 
Election, of school committee, 8. 

who may be committee. Constitution. 

of chairman and clerk of committee, 10. 

of sub-committee for examination, 14. 

of district officers, 37, 1 14. 
Engagement to office, 62. 

penalty for not taking, 62. 

officers holding over, need not be engaged anew, 63. 

town collector need not be engaged anew, 37. 

record of clerk of district to be evidence of engagement, 62. 

Justice of peace cannot act out of his own town in civil mat- 
ters. Digest, p. 104, § 5. 
Examination by committee. See Committee. 

by inspector, 54, 55. 

manner of conducting, 94. 

See Certificate and Teacher. 
Executions against districts, how served, 69. 
Exemptions from taxes. See Tax. 

poor exempt from rate-bill, 59, 61. 
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Exemptions, property exempt from distress, 152, note. 

school house exempt from execution, 69. 

school house exempt from taxation. Digest, page 481. 
ExETEB, special acts, January, 1838, and January, 1939, repealed. 
" " as to No. 4, Oct. 1841, repealed. 

Fines. See Penalty. 

FiBE insurance, provision for, 35. 

FoKrEiTUKEs. See Penalty. 

FoBMS, warrant or certificate of election of school officers, 137. 

oath and certificate of engagement of, 138. 

certificate to a teacher from committee, 139. 

certificate from county inspector, 140. 

annulling certificate, 141. 

contract with teacher to keep school, 142. 

notice of first meeting of district, 143. 

notice of annual district meeting, 144. 

application to trustees for special meeting, J 45. 

commencement of district records, 146. 

form for choosing officers, 147. 

vote of district prescribing mode of notice, 148. 

vote of district to devolve school on committee, ]49« 

vote of district to build school house, 150. 

contract to build house, 151. 

vote to lay a tax, J 52. 

form of a tax bill, 153. 

district treasurer's bond, 154. 

collector's bond, 155. 

warrant to collect taxes, 156. 

tax collector's deed, 157. 

rate bill for tuition, 158. 

lease to a district, 159. 

power of attorney from district to take a lease, 160. 

deed to a school district, 161. 

vote appointing attorney to sell district's land, 162. 

deed of district land, 163. 

order for money, 164. 

notice of appeal, 165. 

vote to establish secondary school, 166. 

vote of committee to establish joint district, 167. 

vote prescribing form of seal for district, 168. 

appointment of county inspector, 169. 

form of district's return, 170. 

rules and regulations of town schools, 171. 

of voluntary incorporation of libraries, &c. 136. 
15 
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The references are to the sections in the marghi. 



Forms, of town treasurer's certificate to obtain school money, 84. 

of regulations for libraries, 135. 
Fuel, how provided, 59. 

Fund, permanent school fund cannot be diverted. Constitution, 
Art. 12. 

deposit fund or U. S. surplus revenue. See Act of Oct. 1836. 

Genekal Treasurer. See Treasurer General. 
Glocestek, special act, January, 1840, repealed. 
GovEBKOK to appoint Commissioner of Public Schools, 1 . 

" ** committee to superintend Indian school, 74. 
may aid poor insane persons, 134. See Act of Januarv» 
1850. ^ 

Gkadation of schools provided for by towns, 5. 
district may establish graded schools, 59, 103. 
two districts may establish secondary schools, 50. 
History of school legislation in Rhode-Island, 92. 
HoPKiNTON, special acts passed June, 1829, Nov. 1831, and June, 
1835, now repealed, 
special act as to No. 9, Oct. 1838, 

Idiots, provision for training and education of, 73, 134. 
Imbeciles. See Idiots. 
Incorporations, voluntary, 75, 135. 
Indians in Charlestown, school for, 74. 

teacher to be examined, 74. 
not to be reckoned, 74. 
Insane poor may be aided by Governor out of treasury, 134. Act 

of January, 1-650. 
Inspectors to be appointed for each county, 4. 
form of appointment, 169. 
bis certificate good for two years, 54. 
may be annulled, 54, 56. 

should import higher degree of qualification, 54. 
office expires first Tuesday of May and do not hold over, 4. 
may be removed, 4. 
Institute, teachers', to be held by Commissioner, 58. 
Insurance against fire, 35. 
Interrupting school, how punished, 132. 

scholars may be expelled for, 17. 
Jamestown, wardens may engage ofiicers, 62. 
Johnston, special act as to No. 13, March, 1^42, repealed. 
Joint districts. See Districts Joint. 
Judge may engage any ofiice within the state, 62, 
of supreme court may decide appeals^ 65. 
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Judgment against district, how enforced, 69. 
Justice of peace may engage officers, 62. 

cannot act out of his own town in civil matters, 

Digest, p 104, § 5 
may administer poor debtor's oath in certain cases, 

61. 
may sentence juvenile offenders in any county to 
the Reform School. Pamphlet Laws, p 794. 
Juvenile criminals may be sentenced to Providence Reform 

School. See acts of January and October, 1850. 
Lease of lot to school district, form of, 159. 

power of attorney from district to execute lease, 160. 
Legal proceedings, 30, 65. 
Library may be provided by town, 5. 

'* district tax, 34. 
association may incorporate itself, 75, 135. 
form for, 136. 

meetings and quorum of, 78. 
Little Compton, special act as to committee. May 1841, repealed. 
Local Acts, what ones repealed by new law, 81. 
see them collected in Journal of Institute, vol 1. 
see this index under the names of the towns. 
Location of school-houses to be made by committee, 13. 

remarks on, 93. 
Map OF State, 111, 130. 
Maps, district may purchase, 35, 11 L 
Meetings of school committee, when, 1 1. 

quorum of, 11. 
special, how called, 87, 106. 
of districts, when, 26. 

quorum of, ll8. 

special meetings, how called, 27. 
form for calling special meeting, 1 45. 
shall be called on request, 27. 
if trustees neglect, committee may call, 27. 
if no trustees, committee may call, 25. 
shall be held at school house unless, 28. 
shall be in district, 28. 
see Notice and Districts, 
of joint districts, how called, 52. 
religious in school house, 121. 
of library corporations, how called, &c., 78. 
Misconduct, scholars expelled for, 17. 

of school officers, how punished, 01. 
Moderator elected for each moctin;^, M. 
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The references are to the sections in the margtn. 

MopERATOB, need not be engaged, 62. 

refusing to put questions to vote, 64. 
violating laws, 64. 
Monet, how apportioned to towns, 2. 

Indians not included, 74. 

on what conditions, 2, 6, 22. 

how apportioned to districts, 20, 52, 98. 

on what conditions, 21. 

form of certificate of towns raising their proportion, 84. 

form of comn^ittee's order on town treasurer, 164. 
Music, 94. 

Narragansett Indians, 74. 

Newport, school fund. See acts of May, 1827, June, 1828, and 

June, 1880. 
New Shoreham, warden may engage officers, 62. 
New Testament. See Bible. 
North Kingstown, special act for No. 9, June, 1840. 
North Providence, special act as to No. 1, October, 1836, repealed. 

" No, 7, May, 1838, repealed. 
" for town, January, 1841, May, 1841, 
and January, 1842, repealed. 
Notary may engage any officer within bis county, 62. 
Notice of special meeting of school committee, 87, 106. 
of district meeting for organization, 25, 143, t 

for annual or special meeting, 144. 
mode of notifying may be prescribed by district, 30. 
" '* if called by school committee, 30. 

all notices from committee must be signed by chairman or 

clerk, 10. 
strict notice may be dispensed with in certain cases, 30. 
remarks on notices and preserving evidence of them, 123, 
clerk's record prima facie evidence of notice, 72. 

Oath. See Engagement. 
Officers to be engaged, 62. 

who may hold qffice, U3. 

to hold until successors appointed, 63. 

penalty for violating laws, 64. 

protected from costs in certain cases, 67. 
Orders on town treasurer for money, form of, 164. 

inay be given to teachers, &c., by committee, 21. 

need not be given until services performed, 21. 

on general treasurer, how procured, 6, 84. 

of committee must be signed by chairman or clerk, 10. 
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Organization of school committee, 10, 62, 85. 
districts may organize at any time, 25, 114. 
see Districts. 

Penalty for disturbing school, 132. Digest, p. 395, § 93. 

for misappropriating money, 64. 

for not delivering copies, 64. 

for not delivering over money or papers, 64. 

how collected, 64. 

for not taking engagement, 62, 

Commissioner may remit forfeitures, 4. 
Poor persons may be relieved from tax or rate bill on oath, 61. 

may take oath before commitment, 61. 

deaf, dumb, blind and idiots, 73. 

insane may be assisted by Governor out of State Treasury, 134. 
Act of January, 1850. 
Poor scholars not to be excluded from schools, 60. 

should be exempted from assessment, 59. 

supplied with books at expense of district, 41. 
Power of attorney. See Attorney. 
Process against districts, how served, 70, 69. 
Providence schools, how regulated, 80. 

reform school. See acts of January and October, 1850. 
Punishment for disturbing school, 17, 132. 

power of teachers to punish for acts done out of school, 131. 

Qualification of teachers. See Examination and Teachers. 

of voters. See Voters, 113. 

any voter may be elected to office, 113. 
Quorum of school committee, 11. 

of district meeting, 118. 

of library corporations, 78. 

Rate bills for tuition* fuel and incidental expenses, 59. 
form of, 158. 
amount limited, 59. 

may be raised by trustees to keep four months without vote of 
district, 59. 
: in all cases to be approved by committee, 59. 
how collected, 42, 59, 152. 

district may place them in hands of town collector, 37, 59. 
trustees to make out rate bills and issue warrants, 42. 
poor persons exempt from, 59. 

" " may take poor debtor's oath without being com- 
mitted, 61. 
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The references are to the sections in the margin. 

Reconsideration of vote when allowed, 46, 119. 
Records of bounds and alterations of district to be kept by town 
clerk, 24. 
of school committee,. 104. 
of districts, 123. 

clerk to record number and names of voters on request, 32. 
'* to procure book for records, 72. 
" should read record in open meeting, 123. 
record to be prima facie evidence of notice, 72. 

" " '♦ engagement, 62. 

forms of district records, 146, 147. 
Reform school in Providence. See acts of January and Oct. 1850. 
juvenile delinquents in any county may be sen- 
tenced to. Idem. 
Refusal to serve, 18, 37. 
Register of attendance to be kept, 57, 127, 
Registry tax may be divided by such rule as town directs, 20. 
Regulations for schools may be made by committee, 16, 97. 
forms for, 171. 

for appeals, A-c. may be made by Commissioner, 4, 65. 
violation of by scholars, 17. 
Religious meetings in school houses, 121. 

opinions of teacher, 94, 
Removal from office or district, &c. 18, 37. 
Repairs may be made by tax, 35. 

must be approved by Committee or Commissioner, 35. 
reasons for restriction, 93. 
Rent, district may tax for, 35, 120. 
Report of Commissioner to Legislature, 4. 

forms to be prescribed by Commissioner, 4, 22, 43. 
of trustees to committee, 43, 99, 112. 
teacher must prepare them if requested, 57. 
forms of, 170. 

importance of having full and correct reports, 99. Note to 170. 
committee to report to Commissioner on or before July 1st, 22. 
" ** to town at annual town meeting, 22. 

'* may reserve money to print their report, 22. 
" if not printed, to be read in town meeting, 22. 
Repeal, former laws how far repealed, 81. 
Rescinding vote, when allowable, 46, 119. 
Resignation need not be in writing, 115. 
Returns. See Reports. 

Richmond, special acts of June, 1835, January,1836, and October, 
1837, now repealed. 
" special act on petition of Pardon Olney, &c. Oct. 1838. 
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The references are to the sections in the margin. 

Richmond, special act on district No. 4, Richmond^ Oct. 1838. 
Rules. See Regulations. 

Scholars may be suspended or expelled by committee, 17. 

teacher may be authorized by rule to suspend temporarily, 128. 

disturbing school how punished at law, 132. 

poor cannot be excluded from school, 60. 

poor to be supplied with books at expense of district, 41. 

not to be excluded for being over fifteen years old, 60. 

age may be regulated by committee, 16. 
School books. See Books. 

committee. See Committee. 

districts. See Districts. 

libraries. See Libraries. 
School fund, permanent, cannot be diverted. See Constitution^ 
Art. 12. 

Deposit fund, or U. S. surplus revenue. See act of Oct. 1836. 
Schools must be kept in house approved by committee, 21. 

in district not organized to be kept by the committee or 
agent, 38. 

disturbance of how punished, 17, 132. 

misconduct, scholars may be expelled for, 1 7. 

power of teacher to punish for acts done out of school, 131. 

committee may make regulations, 16. 

register of attendance to be kept, 57, 127. 

in towns not divided into districts, committee to regulate, 5, 
69, 19. 

superintendent of may be appointed, 7. 
School house, special acts for building. See the names of the towns. 

first general act for building by taxation, January, 1844, now 
repealed. 

exempt from taxation, Digest, page 431, § 27« 

plan of must be approved of by Committee or Commissioner^ 
36, 93. 

use of for religious or other meetinga, 121. 

may be built by town tax, 5. 

power of district to build, 35, 120. 

to be located by committee, 13. 

remarks on location, 93. 

form of vote to build, 150. 
" building contract, 151. 
" power of attorney to make contract, 150. 

exempt from sale on execution, 69. 

may be insured against fire, 35. 
SciTUATE, special act as to No. 15, January, 1841, repealed. 
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The refere7ices are to ike sictions in the margin. 

Seal of district what will be, 168. 

form of vote to adopt one, 1 68. 
Secondary schools, 50. 
Senator may engage any officers, 62. 
Smithfield, special acts of June, 1830, January, 1838, and Oct. 

1837, now repealed. 
South Kingstown, special act as to No. 17, Oct. 1838. 

special act for town, January, 1841, repealed. 
Special acts for building school houses. See the names of the 

X towns. 
Studies. See Books. 
Sub-committee maybe appointed to examine teachers, 14, 54. 

may be person not of committee, 14, 54. 
Suits at law, districts may prosecute, 34, 

proceedings in, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71. 
Superintendent of schools may be appointed by town, 7. 

to be paid by town, 7. 

town may authorize committee to appoint, 7. 

if not one of committee, must be an elector. Constitution. 
Supreme Court, judge approving Commissioner's decision, final, 65, 
Surplus Revenue of United States. See act of October, 1836. 

Tax, school house exempt from taxation. Digest, page 431. 

for what purpose tovms may tax. See Towns. 

for what districts may tax, 36, 120. 

who may vote for, 32. 

to be levied according to town assessment, 45. 

assessment to be made by trustees, 42, 

trustees need not give notice, 45. 

tax and plans must be approved by school committee, 35, 36. 

trustee must issue warrant to collector, 42. 

form of warrant, 156. 

district may employ town collector to collect, 37, 59. 

town collector need not be engaged or give bond anew, 37. 

to be collected as town taxes, 37. 

in joint district to beT approved by Committees or Commis- 
sioner, 52. 

in what cases town assessors to be called on, 45. 

town assessors to give ten days notice, 45. 

collector and treasurer need not give bond unless required, 37. 

lorm of collector's bond, 155, 125. 

vote to lay a tax, form of, 152. 

district refusing to collect tax, Commissioner to collect it in 
certain cases, 46. 

errors in assessing, how corrected, 47. 
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The references are to the sections in the margin. 



Tax, if not appealed from, eannot be questioned in Court, 66. 

summary of statute law as to collecting taxes, 152, ai^d note to 

form 157. 
may be abated in cases of persons changed from one district 

to another, 48. 
in suit against district officer, no costs if acted in good faith, 67. 
for local acts as to taxation. See names of towns, 
first general act for building school houses by tax, January^ 

1844, now repealed. 

Teacher, what qualifications required, 55, 126. 
to be examined and by whom, 14, 54, 94. 
must be employed by trustees, 40, 107. 
may be by committee in case, 88. 
form of certificate, 139. 

may be dismissed by committee in all cases, 56« 
certificate may be annulled, 54. 
to keep register and make returns, 57. 
importance of having full reports and returns, note to 170.. 
form of contract with trustees, 142. 
remarks on duties of, 126. 
should attend teachers' meetings, 1 10. 
how to calculate average attendance, 127. 
may suspend scholars temporarily if allowed by rules, 128. 
remarks on using Bible in schools, 129. 
penalty on disturbing his school, 132* 
power to punish scholars for acts done out of school, 131. 
should inform committee when school begins, 
should notify parents, d&c. if scholars have not proper books, 41 
of Indian school to be examined, 74. 

Teachers' money, what, 20^ 

Teachers' Institutes to be held by Commissioner, 58. 
Testament. See Bible. 

TiYERTON, special act as to No. 13, June, 1841, repealed. 
Towns, to raise money before receive proportion from State, & 
« July 1st, 2, 

if do not raise it, their proportion to be added to permanent 
fund, 6. 

but Commissioner may remit forfeitures, 4. 

may establish libraries, 5. 

may support schools, 5. 

may build houses by town tax, 5. 

to choose a school committee of not less than three, 8. 

may direct by what rules town money shall be divided among 
the districts, 20. 

16 
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The refer&ncet are to the sections in the margin. 

Towns, may appoint or empower committee to appoint superintend- 
ent, 7. 

not to be divided into districts without direction of town, 12. 
Town Collector may be employed to collect tax or rate, 37, 59« 

need not be engaged or give bond anew, 37. 
Town Clerk to record boundaries and alterations, 24. 

to distribute school blanks, 24. 

to furnish committee certificate of election, 

form of, 137. 

msij engage all officers, 62. 
Town Treasurer to keep separate account of all school monies, 23. 

to furnish account to comniittee on their election, 23. 

to apply to Commissioner for State money^ 84. 

form of certificate to obtain it, 84. 

to pay it to oifder of committee only, 6, 23. 

form of committee's order, 164. 

penalty fol* misappropriating, 64. 

of Charlestown to receive money for Indian school, 74. 
Town Council may choose committee in case, ^5, 86. 

may fill vacancies in case, 86* 

member of may engage school officers, 62. 
Treasurer General, to pay order of Commissioner, 2. 

to invest forfeited money, 6, 

to pay money for Indian school to treasurer of Charlestown, 74. 
Treasurer town. See Town Treasurer. 
Treasurer of district. See District Treasureri 
Trustees, one or three may be elected, 37. 

when elected, 26, 37. 

must be electors, 113. See Constitution. 

hold until successors appointed, 63. 

form of certificate of election, 137. 

should be engaged, 62. 

form of, 138. 

to receive no pay, 44. 

vacancy how filled, 37. 

if three, majority may act, 106. 

meetings of trustees, how called, 106. 

remarks on duties of, 107, &c. 

to employ no one unless examined, 54, 107. 

must keep school at least four months, 21. 

neglecting to keep school, committee may do it, 38. 

form of contract with teacher, 142. 

to make returns to committee, 43,99, 112. 

may require teacher to prepare them, 57. * 

form of returns, 170* 
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Tie references are to the sections in the margin. 

- 

Trustees, importance of having full and correct returns, note to 170. 
to certify that teachers money has been rightly expended, 21. 
should keep inventory of district property, 111. 
to have custody of school house f except when committee keep 

the school) 40, 38. 
to notify committee when school begins, 40. 
duty to visit schools, 40. 
subjects for enquiry when visiting schools, 95. 
may let scholars attend from other districts, 53. 
should exempt the poor from assessments, 59, 117. 
supply poor scholars with books at expense of district, 41. 
should encourage teachers to attend Institute and meetings, 110 
to notify district meetings, and how, 29, 30, 109. 
if refuses to notify, committee may do it, 27. 
may collect rate to keep four moiiths school without vote of 

district, 59. 
to make out rate bills and assess taxes, 42. 
but all rates and taxes must be approved by committee, 59. 
to issue warrants to collector, 42. 
form of warrant, 156. 
need not give notice of assessing tax, 45. 
when to (»edl on towii asssssors, 45. 
town assessors to give ten days notice, 45. 
to deliver over papers to successor, 64. 
penalty for failure of duty, 64, 109. 

Union of districts, districts united to own all the property, 49. 
altered, property to be apportioned, 49. 
provision for union, 50, 51, 52, 122. 

Vacancy in committee, how filled, 18, 86. 

in trustees and district officers, 37, 115. 
Vail, Rev. Thomas H., 135. 
Visiting schools, duty of, 3, 15, 40. 

subjects of enquiry in, 95. 

committee may employ person to visit, 15. 
Voluntary incorporation of libraries and academies, 75, 135. 

forms for, 136. 
Vote of district, when can be rescinded, 46, 119. 

form of heading, 146. 

to elect officers, 147. 

prescribing mode of notifying meetings, 148. 

to build or repair school house, 150. 

to lay a tax, 152. 

" ** if not appealed from, final, 66. 

to devolve care of school on committee, 38, 149. 
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The references are to the sections in ike margin. 

VoTB, to appoint agent or attorney to sign a deed, 162. 
" " *" take a lease, 160. 

" " " execute building contract, 150. 

adopting a seal, 168. 

to form secondary district, 166. 

votes to be recorded on request and who voting, 32„ 116. 

motions rejected should be recorded, 123. 
Voters, who are, 32, 113. 

who can vote on taxes or expending money, 32. 

lawful vote rejected, appeal, 116. 

qualified electors may be officers, 113. 

Warden in Jamestown and New Shoreham may engage officers, 62. 
Warrant or certificate of election of committee, 137. 

of district officers, 137. 

for collecting tax to be issued by trustees, 42, 156. 

for enforcing judgment against district, 69, 46. 
Westerly, special act of January, 1830, now repealed. 
Witnesses, inhabitants of districts may be, 71. 
Writs against district, how served, 70. 
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NOTICE. 

We propose to pablish a monthly educational journal, under. the 
above title. It will appear about the first of every month. Each 
number will contain sixteen octavo pages, and as much more as we 
can find time and money to print. 

Few such journals, even in larger States, have ever been supported 
by paying subscriberi . Wishing to make the publication as useful 
as possible, and to circulate it in parts of the State, where we should, 
j^obably, obtain but few subscribers, we have determined to send it 
without charge to the clerk of every school-district, and to the chair- 
man and clerk of every school committee, and to rely on the gener- 
osity of the public for the means of carrying it on. 

It will contain the educational documents of the State, and such 
4lf the reports of city and town committees as we can conveniently 
pubHsh. We shall, also, from time to time publish any articles on 
historical, agricultural or literary subjects which may be interesting 
to the people of Hhode Island. 

Notice will also be given of any changes made in the laws regu- 
lating schools or the collection of taxes and of decisions upon any 
questions of law relating to them. 

The copies sent to clerks of districts, and to ehairmen an4 elerks 
of committees are intended for the use of the persons holding those 
ofiices, and to be delivered over to their successots, as belonging to 
the office. If any such copies are not taken from the Post O^be or 
are inijsdirected, it is hoped that the Postmaster or some friend of 
education in the neighborhood will give information of it 



Hots.— We intended to have printed in this number Dr. Wayland'e Addrew be- 
fore the American Institute, and a conaiderable portion oi It waa in tfpe, when we 
discovered that the tenn of copyright had not expired. iHie copyright belongs to 
the American Institute^ and without a meeting oi their Board, we could not 'obtain 
permission. We have tiierefore collected the materials for this number rathacfaaacfly. 

We commence paging this number with 125| in order that the School law may be 
bound up with the volmne. 
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From the Upper Canada Journal of Edacation. 

METHODS OF GIVING LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

BEADS OF A LESSON ON A VEGETABLE SnBSTAM€E.«---COR]L-^TB£ COXX« 

TREE. 

1. Particulars regarding external appearances, qualities, &c. 

2. Where it is found. 

3. How the substance is obtained or prepared. 

4. Uses to which it is applied. 

5. History. 

SPECIMENS OF NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THESE HEADS. 

1. (a) The Tree, Two varieties of the cork-tree — the nar- 
row leaved and the broad leaved ; attains the height of thirty- 
feet ; is an ever-green ; has leaves of a bright color ; oval 
shape, and indented edge ; tree much like comjnon oak in form, 
but more beautiful ; called quercus suber ; quercus means an 

' oak tree ; suber, cork, or cork-tree. 

(b) Piece of Cork. 1st. The Paris : — has two ends, two 
surfaces, edges, &c. 2nd. The qualities — light, porous, opaque, 
elastic, compressible, smooth, &c. 

2. Found in S. parts of France ; in Spain, but most abun- 
dant in Catalonia and Valencia; in Portugal; in Italy'; and 
Barbary, in Africa. 

3. Cork is the outer bark of the tree ; can be removed with- 
out injuring the tree ; the best taken from old trees ; that of 
young ones being too porous ; talcing off bark called peeling, 
done every ten years ; if inner bark removed, the tree would 
be destroyed ; removed from tree by curved knife with two 
handles ; slits are made from top to bottom, others across, then 
removed in large or small pieces ; this depends on the number 
of incisions across. When taken off, soaked, and afterwards 
placed over a fire to char it ; this blackens the surface and 
closes the pores ; thinner layers not thus operated on, because 
charred cork apt to give bad flavor to liquors stopped with it. 

4. Used for stopping bottles and casks, because compressible 
and elastic ; bungs and large corks more porous than small 
corks ; pores of the latter lie across ; floats of fishing-nets often 
made of cork; life-preservers; insuring buoyancy of life-boats; 
pieces fastened together form buoys ; put between soles of 
shoes to keep out moisture, is impervious to water ; on account 
of its lightness is made into false legs; when burnt, 'obtain 

' Spanish black ; great quantities made from the cork parings. 
; 5. Use of cork for stopping bottles introduced about the 16th 
. century ; anciient Egyptians made coffins of it ; principal ex- 
ports from Valencia and Catalonia ; duty on cork in a rough 
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State in England, 8s. per cwt. ; price per cwt. from £20 to 
4670. 

FORM OF QUESTIONS. 

1. How many varieties are there of the cork-tree? State the 
diflFerence between them. To- what height does it attain J — 
Describe the leaves. Explain what you mean by indented, 
What is the root of this word ? What tree does the cork-tree 
resemble ? The proper name of cork-tree. What does quercus 
mean ? What do you mean by porous ? — elastic ? — compressi- 
ble ? Mention other objects having these qualities. 

2. Where is the cork-tree found ? Show me France on the 
map. How does Spain lie from France ? What are Catalonia 
and Valencia ? Show Italy, Barbary, <fcc. 

3. What is cork ? What is the best obtained from ? Why 
are old trees better than young ones ? How oftei^ is the bark 
stripped off? What word means taking off? Hov is the bark 
obtained from the tree ? Describe the whole o|)eration. Why 
is the bark charred ? What is an incision ? 

Why is cork usfed for stopping bottles ? Why are small corks 
less porous than large ones ? Mention other i^ses to which it 
is applied. Explain the words buoyancy and impervious. T^o 
what other uses are cork parings applied ? 

6 Where does cork principally come from? What word 
means to bring in 7 What do you understand by rfw/y ? What 
is the duty on cork not manufactured ? The value ot cork pet 
cwt. ? 

BEMABKS, 

The upper classes should be required to write an abstract 
of the lesson. In order to assist them in this exercise, the teach- 
er should write on the black-board the Heads of the Lesson^ 
numbering them as in the example given above. The child- 
ren are not, however, to number their answers ; ^)Ut each an- 
swer is to be a consecutive account of the object that has been 
described. They should also, be accustomed to give distinct 
answers to separate questions ; when this is done, both the 
question and the answer should be numbered. The following 
are examples of such questions : — 

1. Write the particulars concerning the external appearance 
of the cork-tree. 

2. Mention all the qualities of cork, and clearly explain the 
meaning of each term. 

t 3. Explain the mode of obtaming and preparing cork. 

4. Enumerate the uses to which cork is applied. 
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From the Ohio School JoumaL 

DIRECTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TEACHERS OF CIFl^ 

CINNATI CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

BY H. H. BARNEY, THE PRINCIPAL. 

1. They shall endeavor to undersland thoroughly whatever 
they attempt to teach, so as not to be constantly chained dowD 

- -to the text-book : to this end^ they shall make such a special 

preparation for each lesson, that they could recite it them^ 

•elves, as readily and accurately as they would desire their 

pupils to do it. 

. 2. They are to teach the subject, and not the book ; to point 

^out the practical bearing and uses of the thin^ taught, and' 

; make it so familiar by repetition, as to i&x it deeply and per- 
manently in the mind ; for what is worth learning at all, is 

* worth learning thoroughly and completely. 
. 3. They are to assign no larger portion for each recitation 

UUan the class, with due diligence, can easily master, and then 
.insist upon its being learned so perfectly that it can be repeat- 
ti without the least hesitation ; until thii» is done, no ijfew 
portion is to be given out. 

4. They are to explain each new lesson assigned, if neces- 
sary, by familiar remarks and illustrations, that every pupil 

"• may know, before he is sent to his seat, what he is expected 
to do at the next recitation, and how it is to be done, to the end 
that he may study understandingly, and, therefore^ with spirit 
and pleasure, and make rapid progress. 

f ; 6. They are to require all rules and definitions, together 
hvltb the more important parts of each subject of study, to be 

A accurately committed to memory, and the whole wrought in- 

\io the understanding as well as the memort/ of the pupil, by 
qqpstions and familiar illustrations adapted to his capacity, un^ 

;> til he has completely mastered it. 

. f ; 6.; They are not to use during recitation the text-book them^ 

c*i«olves, excepting for an occasional reference, nor permit it to 
be taken to the recitation seat to be referred to by the pupils, 

<«^;^9cepting in the case of a parsing exercise, the translation of a 
language, or the solution of mathematical problems j and even 
in ,the latter case, they are required to assign many problems 
of their own preparing, or those selected Irom kindred text- 
books, involving an application of what the pupils have learn- 
ed to the business of life ; for the reason that they will be like- 
ly to possess more animation themselves, and enkindle a cor- 
responding increased vivacity of spirit in the mind of their pu- 
pils, than if obliged to follow the very letter of the book. 
7. They are to understand many more subjects than they 
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are required to teach, that they may be able at all times to give 
much oral, collateral, and indirect instruction, and be furnish- 
ed on every subject with copious illustration and instructive - 
anecdote ; to this end^ they are expected to pursue, daily, a^ 
regular course of professional reading and study. 

3. They are not to do for their pupils what they, with pro- • 
per explanation, can do for themselves, or what some mem- 
ber of their class can do for them ; they are not to carry iheir 
explanation so far as to supersede the very effort on the part 
of their pupils, which it should be the design of such explana* '. 
tions to encourage ; but they may diminish or shorten difficult * 
ties, divide and subdivide a difficult process, until the stepfe 
become so short that the pupil can take them without dim^' 
culty. 

9. They must endeavor to arouse and fix the attention of the 
whole class, and to occupy and to bring into action as many 
of the faculties of their pupils as possible. They are never t6 - 
proceed with the recitation without the attention of the whole ; 
class, nor go round the class, with the recitation, always m 
the same order, or in regular rotation ; but to change the order 
frequently, selecting here and there a pupil, who may chance ' 
CO be listless at the moment, so that all may be compelled, as" 
it were, to be attentive, and ready to recite at any moment. '" 

10. They are to exhibit proper animation themselves, man- ' 
ifesting a lively interest in the subject taught, avoiding iall 
heavy,- plodding movements, all formal routine in teaching; 
lest the pupil be dull and drowsy, and imbibe the notion that * 
he studies only to recite, using his text-book as mere words^ 
and having but little Idea of any purpose of acquirement b^ 
yond mere recitation. 

11-. They must require of their pupils, at all times, prompt 
and accurate recitations, under penalty of detention after the 
close of the regular school hours, to make up the deficit. They ■ 
are to endeavor to use language fluently and correctly, and to 
acquire a facility at explanation, a tact at discernino; and solv- 
ing difficulties ; they must endeavor so to unfold, direct, and 
strengthen the mind as to bring out all its powers into full and' 
harmonious action, and so to superintend the growth of the. 
moral, mental, and physical faculties, as to develope them sym-* 
metrically, and fashion the whole into beauty and loveliness 
as they grow. ^ " 

12. With respect to most subjects of study, they are required 
tQhave their pupils recite by anali/sis^ihat is, to give, in theit 
own language, a general outline, a consecutive synopsis of the 
subject matter of the lesson; to be followed by general, appro- 
priate, original questions, pointing out and illustrating its prac- 
tical bearing, exciting curiosity, and awakening thought ; but 
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in no case are the questions in the margin or at the end of the 
sections in the text-book, to be used, excepting for the purpose 
of an occasional review. 

13. They are to keep a daily record of the merit of each pu- 
pil's recitation, his deportment, cleanliness, and the number of 
times absent or tardy ; the quality of merit of each recitation 
or exercise being marked at the time of its performance, on a 
scale varying from 10 to ; 10 denoting perfect; 8, good ;' 6, 
tolerable ; 4, quite poor ; and 0, an entire failure ; to make a 
monthly abstract of the same, and transmit it to the parent or 
guardian, to be signed by him, and then returned by the pupil 
to the teacher. 

14. They are not to rely too much upon simultaneous reci- 
tation, as it often takes away all individuality, making the pu- 
pil superficial, by causing him to rely on others, tempting him 
to indolence, by preventing his deficiencies from standing out 
by themselves, and consoling him with the reflection that he 
has been able to conceal his want of thoroughness. It may be 
resorted to, however, for the purpose of giving, occasionally, 
variety to the exercises, of arousing and exciting when dull 
and drowsy, or for the purpose of fixing in the mind important 
definitions, useful tables of weights and measures, the declen- 
sion of nouns and pronouns, the conjugation, synopsis, and in- 
flection of verbs, etc. ; and also, in certain spelling, reading, 
elocutionary, or orthophonic exercises, where the object is to 
embolden the pupils, to induce them to let out their voices, that 
their muscles of articulation may be strengthened, and all the 
vocal organs become well developed, and the voice rendered 
full-toned, firm, and harmonious. 

15. They must not attempt to teach too many things at once, 
nor allow their pupils to direct their own studies, nor attend to 
extraneous business in school hours, nor occupy too much time 
in conversing with visitors, nor make excuses to visitors for 
the defects of their classes, nor use low and degrading epi- 
tfiets, nor wound the sensibilities of a dull scholar by dispar- 
aging comparisons. 

16. They are required to see that their pupils move to and 
from the recitation room in a particular order, and always oc- 
cupy the same place on the recitation seat, that if any one be 
absent, it can be detected at once, and the cause, if necessary,. 
be immediately inquired into, and the proper entry made in the 
class register, without calling the entire roll. 
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AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

Several works of British travellers on this country have late- • 
ly appeared, which display a degree of candor and intelligence 
in credible contrast with the general tone of ignorant misrep- 
resentation or vulgar abuse, which has been too characteristic 
of this class of productions. The travels of Lady Stuart Wort- 
ley ,.of Colonel Ounynghame, and of Professor Johnston, and 
the brief but highly suggestive and intelligent lecture of the 
Earl of Carlile, at Manchester, have an aspect of sincerity and 
gQod nature, which encourages the hope that the duty of inter- ' 
national slander and hatred are at an end. The criticisms of 
such observers upon the manners and traits of this country are 
worthy of all attention. They are made in no captious spirit, 
and are free from exaggeration and malice, and undoubtedly 
fairly reflect the impressions which our characteristics make 
upon cultivated European minds. It is both our wisdom and 
oiur duty to notice them, and to apply the correctives in the 
same spirit of good- will with which they are pointed out. In 
such way, the observations of travellers become highly useful, 
and something more than amusement is to be gathered from 
their perusal. National faults are incomparably worse than 
the faults of individuals. They not only injure our reputation 
abroad, but impair the influence of the policy and religion with, 
which we may stand identified in the world's opinion. 

One criticism occurs in two of the works we have mention- 
ed, to which we feel disposed to hold the mirror up, and ask if 
they be so. It relates to the manners and characters of our 
youth. Both speak in terms of astonishment and censure of the 
pert and irreverent conduct of our childten, as contrasted with 
the modesty and reserve which forms so conspicuous a part of 
what is deemed good breeding in the English family. Lady 
Wortley expresses herself thus : ' 

"Little America is, unhappily, generally only grown-up 
America seen through a telescope turned the wrong way. The 
only point, perhaps, in which I must concur with other writers 
on the United States, is there being no childlike children there. 
The little creatures, looking all the tim6 everything that is in- 
fantile and unsophisticated, will read novels and newspapers 
by the hour together, and the little boys will give you their 
opinions dictatorially enough occasionally ; and the little girls 
"talk toilette," apd gossip, and descant on the merits of the 
last French novel, or the eligibility of such a parti for a hus 
band for such a lady,-or on the way Mrs. So-and-So miscon- 
ducts her household affairs, and spends money at Newport or 
Saratoga Springs ; and so far this is not pleasing to our En- 
glish tastes." 



12$ HINTS TO SCPOOL-MASTBRS 

Colonel Cunynghame's evidence on the same point is thns 
given : 

. " Young England is frequently accused of being too preco- 
cious ; but in this respect, what comparison will she bear with 
Young America ? At the public table at Lockport, a boy, about 
thirteen years of age, entered freely into conversation respect- 
ing the merits of the different candidates who were about to 
stand, (or run, as it is here termed,) at the ne it election. This 
embryo politician was condemning one part r for coalescing 
with the whigs, and another for too highly faproring the demo- 
cratic party. It would, moreover, astonish some of our respect- 
able elderly men of business, to observe with what an air of 
freedom a young fellow, of fifteen or sixteen, will strut into a 
counting-house, carefully remove his gloves, and having plac- 
ed his cane in the comer, open his pocket book, and transact 
business to the amount of many thousand dollars, then whistle 
an opera tune, and ask your opinion, not forgetting first to give 
his own, respecting the merits of Jenny Lind." 

Christian Enquirer. 



HINTS TO SCHOOL-MASTERS. 

** Be not sarcastic. Some teachers have a natural tendency 
to say things which cut through a boy's heart like a knife. A 
scholar makes some mistake ; instead of a simple reproof, 
comes a tone of ridicule. The boy feels wronged. One is 
stung into revengeful passion, another crushed with des- 
pair. I do not think a child should ever be mimicked, even 
for a drawling tone, without explaining beforehand that it is 
not for ridicule, but to show in what the fault consists ; while 
that scorching sarcasm which some teachers use, should be 
wholly abolished. It tends to call up bad passions, and to en- 
gender bad feelings in the child's mind towards the teacher 
and all that he does. 

"A teacher, in order that he may exert a moral and spiritu- 
al influence, should be familiar and gentle. There is, no doubt, 
a dignity that is essential in the school-room, but it need not 
partake of arrogance. True dignity must always be connect- 
ed with simplicity. Children are keen observej^, and ihey ei- 
ther shrink from artificial austerity, or smile at it as absurd. 
A teacher who would walkabout his school, with a domi- 
neering manner, might talk about moral and spiritual truth 
until he was weary, and do little good. To produce much 
good, a teacher must win the love and confidence of the child- 
ridn ; and to do this, he should, in his manners, be natural and 
gentle. 
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i^ So with the tone of the voice. If a teacher is sharp and 
crabbed in his speech, if he calls out wiih*dogmatical author- 
ity, he shuts up the hearts of the scholars, and the spell is 
broken ; they will not * listen to the voice of the charmer, 
charrfl he ever so wisely.' " — Advertiser. 



SONG OF LIFE. 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

A traveller on the dusty road, 

Strewed acorns on the lea : 
And one took root, and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shades at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows, 
And age was pleased in heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore, 
It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost it way 

Amid the grass and fern — 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 

Where weary men might turn : • 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle on the brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judg'd that toil might drink. 
He passed again — and lo ! the well, 

By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 

An(i saved a life beside. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love. 

Unstudied, from (he heart, 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath. 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
O, germ ! O, fount ! 0, word of love ! 

O, thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first. 

But mighty at the last. 
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THE DEAD. 

Some curious mind has been casting up the number of hu- 
man births and deaths since our Saviour, eighteen hundred 
years ago, began his mission of mercy, in the far off land of 
despised Judea. 

The average number of births per second, up to this time, 
has been eight hundred and fifteen. This, after deducting 
the present population of the world, (960,000,000,) leaves thir- 
ty-one thousand and fifty millions that have gone down to the 
grave. Of this number 

9,000,000,000 have died in war J 
7,920,000,000 by famine and pestilence ! 
600,000,01)0 by martydom ! 
580,000,000 by intoxicating drinks ! 
12,000,000,000 natural and otherwise ! 



GEOGRAPHY. 

We give, from the Journal of Commerce, the boundaries of seve- 
ral of the States and Territories, as settled by the recent acts of Con- 
gress. Teachers, having old maps of the United States, can, from 
the description, easily make the necessary alterations. 

California. — North by 42^ N. lat. E. by Utah and New Mexico. 
Beginning at. intersection 42^ N. lat. and 120^ W. long., then south- 
erly along the latter, to 39^ N. lat. ; then S. E. in a straight line to 
Colorado River at the point of its intersection with 35^ N. lat., then 
by channel to the Mexican boundary. South by Mexico. 

Utah. — North by Oregon, from which 42^ N. lat. divides it ; East 
by Rocky Moutitains, which separate it from Indian Territory and 
New Mexico. South by New Mexico, from which 37^ N. lat. sep- 
arates it. West by California. 

New Mexico. — Begin at point in River Colorado, at its mouth, 
where the Mexican boundary crosses it, then easterly with said 
boundary line to the Rio Grande ; then follow the main channel of 
the Rio Grande to 32^ N. lat. ; then east by said parallel to 103° 
W'. long, (from Greenwich;) then north by that to 38^ N. lat. : then 
west by that to the summit of Sierra Madre ; then south with the 
crest of the mountains, to 37^ N. lat,; then west by that to the 
boundary of California. 

Texas. — West by the main channel of the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to 32^ N. lat. ; then east by that parallel to 103^ W. long. ; 
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then north by thaj to 36^ 30 min. N. lat. ; then east by that to 100^ 
W. long. ; then south on that to Ked Eiver, and along that to Louis* 
iana. 



NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

In listening to addresses in schools, we have frequently heard the 
speaker attempt to encourage the parents and scholars, by the pros- 
pect of success in life, that some among them might live to be Pres- 
idents of the United States, Governors, Judges, &c. That the idcfa 
is not new, will appear from the following extract from Shenstone's 
poem, entitled *' The School Mistress." 

Yet nursed with skill, what dazzling fruits appear ! 

E'en now sagacious foresight points to show 
A little bench of heedless bishops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo ; 
Or bard sublime, if bard may e'er be so, 

As Milton, Shakspeare, names that ne'er shall die ! 
Though now he crawl along the ground so low. 

Nor weeting how the muse should soar on high, 

Wisheth, poor starveling elf! his paper kite may fly ! 



[Extract from the Report of H, H, Barney, on Schools of Cincinnati.] 

REASONS FOR HAVING BOTH SEXES ATTEND THE SAME HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

The almost unprecedented success which has characterized 
the introduction of the Union School System into Ohio and the 
neighboring States, has conferred great importance upon the 
decision of the question respecting the expediency of bringing 
the sexes together in the school room. The question is one 
which admits of many reasonable doubts, even in the minds 
of those whose experience would seem to have settled the mat- 
ter conclusively. Sides are taken on it by those of the best 
ability, and the purest intentions, and that too at extreme dis- 
tances. Even those who strenuously advocate the utility of 
bringing the sexes together for the purpose of deriving there- 
from additional stimulus for study, admit that the experiment 
should be tried guardedly — that the teacher under whose su- 
pervision they are to labor should be watchful, judicious, and 
lynx-eyed, to detect danger at a distance. They admit that 
the state of public morals maybe such, that except under the 
most stringent regulations, the experiment would, in all proba- 
bility, be a disastrous one. Whatever may be the intrinsic mer 
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rits of the affirmative or negative of this question, it is quite 
certain that mere external circumstances, which are Hable to 
be quite different in different places, may make it very proper 
or very improper to mingle the sexes in the school room. — 
Provided the population of a town be large and compact 
enough to support a Union School, in which boys and girls 
may study and recite in the same room, the character of the 
teacher, the number of scholars, the arrangement of the rooms, 
play-grounds, etc., and the general moral bearing of the pa- 
rents and pupils might render it highly improper for them to 
be mingled tegether, and vice versa. 

To these varying and unmanageable circumstances we do 
not propose to turn our attention, but rather to some of the 
general principles which lie at the base of the question, and 
are the same at all times and in all places. 

In answering this question to ourselves, we naturally in- 
quire : — " Is there any fundamental difference in the constitu- 
tion of the moral and mental faculties of the male and female 
being ?" If the one is on a different plan from the other; if one 
possesses faculties or intellectual forces, entire and distinct, 
which have been denied to the other, or if they both possess 
faculties of the same kind but so modified in degree, that the 
training best calculated to develop the one, is not best calcu- 
lated to develop the other, then certainly no advantage would 
be gained by attempting to educate them together, for it would 
be subjecting to the same process, things which are radically 
different, for ,the purpose of bringing about the same end. — 
Whatever transcendental ists may say about the essential dis- 
tinction between the male and the female spirit, we believe 
that the great majority of enlightened individuals allow to 
both the same power of memory, of reason, of conscience, of im- 
agination, and of will, and deny to the one the faculty which 
is not possessed by the other. They are both endowed with 
memory and reason, which are often of great value in the 
practical affairs of life : and of conscience, and imagination, 
and will, which are frequently quite useful. All these powers 
are to be developed and clothed with knowledge to perform 
the duties of human life, and we have not yet heard any one* 
assert that the study of language, history, mathematics, etc. 
etc., makes the best preparation for the one, and not for the 
other. Without any further consideration on this part of the 
question, we shall take it for granted, that in the intellectual 
organization of the sexes, there exists no rational ground 
whatever, for devising radically different methods of training 
them, or for separating them during the process of school edu- 
cation. From this source, likewise, can be drawn no argu- 
ment against their being educated apart : so that, so far as in- 
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tellect alone is concerned, it cannot be determined whether 
they would secure the best development separate or commin- 
gled. 

If, then, there be no essential difference between the mind» 
of males and females, so as to require different appliances for 
their development, we shall next inquire whether the practi- 
cal duties of coming life, the future pursuits, Vicissitudes, tri- 
als, etc. etc., require, on the part of the male, a cultivation of 
different faculties, or of the same faculties in a different way, 
from those of the jfemale. 

If the object of giving instruction to both sexes up to ther 
period of choosing a profession, is simply to impart a limited 
and imperfect knowledge of those branches of learning which 
are indispensabla to all, even to the lowest classes of enlight- 
ened beings ; if it be to give a boy so much of arithmetical 
knowledge as will enable him to keep accounts, and to per- 
form other numerical calculations required by the necessities 
of actual life, and to give to the girl so much as will enable 
her to keep the market bills, and reckon the cost of a new 
dress, etc. ; if it be desirable during the days of their pupilage 
to impart to each, only so much of the different branches of 
knowlege as the experience of others has shown will be actu- 
ally necessary in practice, then as the boy is to act in a differ- 
ent sphere from that of the girl, the acquirements most need-* 
ful for his future success are not the acquirements most need- 
ful for the girl, and they are striving to attain different ends, 
there can be no advantage in bringing them together beyond 
that of mere convenience. But the mere acquisition of that 
knowledge, which shall be directly useful in practice alone, is 
not the great purpose which a well devised scheme of educa- 
tion seeks to secure. It labors after something higher and 
more enduring. Acquisitions in history, geography, arithme-* 
, lie, grammar, etc., may lie unused, may slip from the memory 
and be lost in oblivion, but the training which the mental fac-^ 
tilties received during the process of their acquirement, will 
not go with them. The reason, trained to strength and activ- 
ity, the memory rendered ready and retentive, the imagination 
chastened and enriched, will remain through all the scenes of 
life. If the future man needs a knowledge of the structure of* 
language, so does the future woman ; if one needs to have the 
logical powers sharpened to pierce the difficulties which beset 
our pathway, so does the other. If one needs the wisdom of 
history, or of philosophy, or of mathematics, so does the other- 
Destined to pass through life together, and to share in its joys, 
in the performance of its duties, and in the endurance of its 
trials^ they both need all the clearness which study can give to 
the lodgment, and all the wealth which learning can bestow 
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upon the memory. Their wants are one. Up to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, the means of mental cultivation are the 
same to both. The same teachers, the same text-books, the 
same habits of study and recitation, are required by both. If, 
then, what we have advanced above be true, no argument 
drawn from the nature of the human mind, and no considera- 
tion deduced from the different spheres in which the sexes act, 
can be adduced against the scheme of educating them togeth- 
er, if there be no reason why they should be educated separate- 
ly. If there be any reasons why they should not study nor 
recite in the same room, these reasons must be drawn from the 
danger of attachments and connections being formed, which 
dash the best hopes of parents and blast the best prospects of 
the parties concerned — such things have happened in schools 
which were supposed to be conducted with the utmost care and 
foresight. We know of no reasons why the sexes should be 
shut up from each other, during their education, like monks 
and nuns of old, except those drawn from these consid- 
erations, and these all disappear when a teacher of calm judg- 
ment and vigilant eye, presides over the school, assisted by an 
arrangement of rooms, play-grounds, etc., suited to the compo- 
sition of his pupils. 

Whenever the sexes are brought together in the study or re- 
citation room, under influences suitable to restrain each within 
proper sphere, who has not witnessed the increased harmony, 
the greater exercise of mental effort, the impulse given to eve- 
ry lioble aspiration, and the corresponding check imposed upon 
every thing rude and coarse. 

Nevertheless, theories, however well founded and beautiful, 
cannot carry with them the weight of influence which follows 
the successful trial of a single experiment. We will, there- 
fore, introduce the testimony of individuals under whose su- 
pervision the experiment has been made. 

Mr. J. H. Shaw, Chairman of the School Committee, in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., thus writes us in regard to the High School in 
that place : 

" Both sexes attend it, sit in the same room, recite together 
in the same classes, and pursue the same studies, as they do 
in all the schools — thus growing up together, and as we be- 
lieve, much better prepared to live happily as men and women, 
later in Ufe, than they would be if separated in childhood." 

Mr. A. Morse, Principal of the above school, thus writes : 

"Both sexes attend the same High School, recite in the same 
classes, and sit in the same room, when reciting. They enter 
the room at c^jfferent doors, have separate yards for exercise, 
are separatad from each other while in the school room by an 
isle, four feet in width, and sit on different benches while re- 
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citing. I know of no disadvantages resulting from this arrange- 
ment, when the disoiplinn and order of the school are of the 
right character. The advantages are essentially the same as 
realized from female influence in the subsequent periods of 
life." 

Mr. A. Parish, of the Springfield, (Mass.) High School, thus 
writes : 

" Both sexes attend the same school, sit in the same school 
room, and recite in the same classes. They are not allowed to 
associate, or engage, in any way, in amusements together, or do 
anything which would be unbecoming young persons oftheir 
age, in genteel company. They are under such discipline, and 
so much under the eye of their teachers, that no complaint has 
ever been made, or objection raised by parents. The advan- 
tages in favor of this feature are many and great ; and an ex- 
perience of fifteen years, in three schools, (of some note,) in 
which I have been engaged in that time, tends to confirm my 
favorable opinion, that it is the tme mode. The manners of 
boys may be softened and their character refined — their self- 
respect cul tivated by the mere presence of the other sex. Girls 
may be taught to avoid that species of coyishness to which a, 
majority, perhaps are subject — of speaking without embarrass- 
ment, when they should, while they increase not a whit in that 
unbecoming boldness, rudeness I may say, which is so repul- 
sive in the other sex. Indeed, my experience leads me to be- 
lieve that there is no place so favorable under the judicious 
management of the teacher, to cure a hoydenish girl as where 
she is made to feel that she is observed and estimated in 
all her movements by a large number of both sexes. But 
the great argument is — children are to be educated for fu- 
ture intercourse in society. Is not this one of the first and 
most important they can be called upon to learii and prac- 
tice ? The teacher is in loco parentis — and the school on- 
ly a large family— if what it should be— organized for the 
specific purpose of establishing right principles of action, 
and preparing the child in all respects for the sober re- 
alities of the future. Until the course of nature is changed, 
and all shall be brothers without sisters, or sisters without 
brothers, in the same family, my opinion will remain, I 
think, unchanged. Owe important condition, however, is in- 
dispensable. Success depends almost wholly on the sound 
judgment, good taste and tact of the teacher, to direct the 
movement of the school. The teacher must be qualified {ot 
his post, or he may be the cause of infinite mischief by ei- 
ther neglect or misjudged action ^^ 
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THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ; 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION HlSTORtCAL AND CRITICAL. 

The whole methodically arranged and amply illustrated, with formd 
of correcting and of parsing, improprieties for correction, examples 
for parsing, questions for examination, exercises for writing, observa'^ 
tions for the advanced student, decisions and proofs for the settle^ 
ment of disputed points, occasional strictures and defences, an exhi* 
bition of the several methods of Analysis, and a Key to the Oral Ex* 
ercises ; to which are added four Appendixes pertaining separately 
1o the four parts of Grammar, by Gould Brown, author of the Insti^ 
tutes of English Grammar, the First Lines of English Grammar, &c. 
This day published by S. S. & W. WOOD, 261 Pearl-st. New York. 

Note. — The above was sent to us as an advertisement, to be in* 

serted and paid for. The work deserves a more formal notice. Mr. 

Brown's duodecimo Grammar has always had a high reputation."- 

The present is a thick octavo volume, the work of the labor of many 

years, and contains a mass of information in relation to our language 

and its laws. As a digest of authorities and criticisms, it should be 

in our school libraries, wher& teachers might have access to it. 



The Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools will probably 
be published in the February and March numbers of our Journal.*— 
We hope to be able to publish the proceedings of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Society, as an Appendix to one of our numbers. 



IIT'The Rhode Island Educational Magazine Will be published 
monthly. All pamphlets, exchange papers, or communications, 
should be addressed to E. R. Potter, Providence, R. I. Letters (post 
paid) may be directed to Providence^ or Kingston* 



RHODE ISLAND 
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To THE Honorable General Assembly : 

The subscriber herewith presents the abstracts of the returns 
of the Public Schools, for the year ending May, A. D. 1851. 

By these returns it appears that the number of children at- 
tending school was — 

Males 14,133 

Females .... 12,621 



Total . . - 26,654 

The amount of money received and expended, was— 

Received from the State Treasury, $35,167 59 

Raised by towns, 65,488 69 

Raised by assessments on scholars, 10,075 39 

Received from the registry tax which is ^ g 007 qa 
appropriated by law to schools, ) ' " 

Unexpended of last year's money, 3,235 17 

Total, - - . - $110,294 14 

Expended for support of schools, $94,471 96 

It further appears that there was expended for the erection 
and repairs of school houses during that year, $23,902 80. 

Of the thirty-one townships into which the State is divided, 
four, viz : Providence, Newport, Bristol and Warren, are not 
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divided into corporate districts, and in these the whole man- 
agement of the schools is under the care of the town's com- 
mittees, or superintendents. 

One town, viz : East Greenwich, is divided into districts, 
but the school houses were provided for all the districts at the 
expense of the town under the provision of law authorizing it. 

The remainder of the towns are divided into districts which 
by the law are authorized to organize themselves as corporate 
bodies, and nearly all of the districts have availed themselves 
of tliis right, and regulate their own affairs, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be made by the town's commit- 
tees. 

It will also appear frorn the returns, that nearly all these 
districts have school houses belonging to the district as their 
corporate property. Very few of the districts now depend up- 
on the old proprietors' school houses. In many cases they 
have been purchased by the district and repaired. The work 
of building and repairing is still going on, and every year adds 
to the number of good comfortable school houses in our coun- 
try districts. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the public 
schools for the year ending May, 185X, was — 

Males, • • . . 256 

Femalesj, • ... -, 313 

Total, ... 669 

It is gratifying to perceive from the retmrns, that the preju- 
dice which formerly existed against the employment of female 
teachers, seems to be dying away. The same result has been 
experienced in other States. In Massachusetts, the number of 
female teachers Employed, increased from 3,691, in 1837, to 
4,997 in 1845. If school officers and parents support the schools 
es they ought, female teachers would find no difficulty in gov- 
erning them.* 



*NoT« --Th« following excellent remarks of BiBhop Potter, on the advantages of 
•employing female teachers, are from the ** School and School Master." 

IVe^entdtangeof Teadiera. — ^This is a subject of almost universal complaint.— 
The evil arose^at first, from the fact that schools were kept open but a part of each 
year; and more recently, it has resulted fixnn the prevailing practice of hiring mala 
teachers in winter, and females in summer. 

It ie impossible to overrate the evils of such a course. The bueinMS of education 
is essentiany progressive. It consists of a series of processes, the latter depending 
upon the emier. and reqaiiioe, therelore, to be conducted, within certain limits, on 
the same principles, and by the sanve methods. But in the present state of our 
schools hardly any two teacners have the same metbodSv No opportunity la afforded 
the one who succeeds to became acqu^ted with the state of the school, aid with 
the methods of his predecessor, by actual observation. The one has gone, before the 
<ith«r nrlvcMk fi« enters th« eobool, a strsiiger to the ehiklien and to tlMur pa^-eDts^ 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 

The following are the names of the persons who have re- 
cmred the benefit of the appropriation from its commence- 
ment: 

Am when 

a^Unitted. Entered. LetL 

Fanny Lamphear, Hopkinton, 26, May, 1845, May, 1846L 

Abigail Slocum, Portsmouth, 25, May, 1845, May, 1847. 

Peleg Slocum, Portemouih, 20, May, 1845, May, 1847. 

Mary E. Slocum, Portsmoudi, 14, May, 1845, May, 1847. 

James Budlong, Warwick, SO, Aug. 1845. May, 1847. 

Charles H. Steere, Glocester, 15, May, 1846, May, 1850. 

Phebe A. Winsor, Johnston, 8, May, 1846. 

John W. Davenport, Tiverton, 13, May, 1847. 

Samuel W. Thompson, Glocester, 11, May, 1847. 

Mary E. Tanner, Coventry, 10, May, 1847. 

Minerva Mowry, Smithfield, 13, May, 1848, May, 185L 

Samuel 6. Greene, Hopkinton, 11, July, 1849, Aug. 1851. 

George Gavit, Westerly, 10, May, 1850. 

The orders on the General Treasurer for their support have 
be«i — 

June 27, 1846, ^9 17 

August 21, 1847, 600 00 

June 30, 1848, 450 00 

January 28, 1850, 933 33 

January 21, 1851, 700 00 

Decern. 21, 1861, 625 00 

Total, $3,787 50 



unacquainted with the nlatiTe prosperity and aptitude of the di^rant echolars, ig- 
norant of the course which was pursued by former teachers, and with the prospect, 
probably, of retiring himseli^ at the end of three or four months. Is it not evuleni 
that the progress of the school must be arrested, until he can learn his position 1 Aa 
each teacher is apt to be tenacious of his own system, is it not also evident that after 
having arrested (ne work which his predecessor began, he will in many cases, pro- 
ceed to undo it 1 Thus the children will often spend the whole period of his stay, 
in retracing their studies in a new book, or accoroing to a new method. There wiM 
be movement, but no projg^ress. 

The effect, on the teacher, roust be equally bad. This practice makes him, in truth, 
little better than a vagranf. He can have no fixed residence, since the period for 
which he ennges is never overs vear and rarely over four months ; and even, U^ 
these cases, it is liable to be curtailed by the eaprice of his employers or the arbitrary 
Interfetence of the trustees. He of course cannot marry. He has little ambition ta 
Ibrm a character ; his employment occupies without improving him; and, in most 
cases, he either hastens to leave it. or becomes a contented but useless drone. Cau 
we wonder that there are few good teaebers under such a systenv 

Is there any remedy for such an evil ? We believe there is. The apology for thin 
constant change is, that the district cannot simport a ffoodmale leacher, throughout 
the year. Th^ must either close the school during the summer or have it taught 
byafemato. Theiiweiay,l«titbetaiifihlbya femate thiougliPtttthftyew^ fh^ 



144 DEAF AND DUMB, 

The beneficiaries of this State have been sent to the "Amer- 
ican Asylum at Hartford, for the Education and Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb." The time for admission of pupils is 
the third Wednesday of September, in every year. The 
charge is $100 per annum. In case of sickness, extra chaises 
are made. Persons applying for admission, must be between 
the ages of eight and twenty-five years ; must be of good nat- 
ural intellect, capable of forming and joining letters with a 
pen legibly and correctly ; free from immoralities of conduct 
and from contagious disease. The charge for board includes 
washing, fuel, lights, stationery and tuition. No deductions 
are made for absence, except on account of sickness. 



sain which ii now divided between the two teachers would pay a female handsomely 
for the whole year, and thus supersede the necessity of clofldng the school at all, ex- 
cept for a vacation of three or foiir weeks. 

The advanta^s of the course would be various. 1st. It would give to the schol- 
ars the advantage of having the same instructress throughout one entire year at 
least ; and if she proved worthy of the charge, she could hardly fail durine that time 
so to enhst the affections of the children, the good will of the parents ana the confi- 
dence af the trustees, as to be secure of a renewed engagement Thus we should 
gradually return to the good old practice of permanent schools, under permanent in- 
structors. • 

2d. It would be a cheap system. The best Qualified female teachers in common 
schools, would be glad to accept what is now paid to men of the poorest capacity. 

3d. . It would secure teachers of higher Uitellectual capacity and qualification. — 
Women have a native tact in the management of very young minds, which is rarely 
possessed by men. '^he prospect also of permanent employment at a fair rate of 
compensation, would induce many young women of narrow means to prepare them- 
selves for teaching ; and it will haitlly be disputed that with limited opportunities as 
to time and money, they would make greater proficiency in knowledge and the art 
of teaching, than young men havii^ onlv the same opportunities. It should be con- 
sidered also that tne prospect of profitable employment would awaken competition, 
and in this way higher qualifications would be secured. 

4th. It would furnish a desirable resource and a useful as well as respectable modd 
of life to many females, who are cast upon the world without property. 

5th. It would conduce to the improvement of manners and morals in schools, 
since females attach more Importance to these than men : and they have a peculiar 
power of awakening the sympathies of children, and inspiring them with a desire to 
excel. 

£th. It would diminish the number of select schools, since many of these are 
taught by women, whose services would then be required in common schools ; and 
these schools would also be less necessary, than at present, for ver)r young children. 

But can you propose, seriously (some one will say,) that timid and delicate 
• women should retain charge, through the winter, of country schools, in which large 
and rude boys are congregated? 

This forms the only objection, which can be plausibly urged against this plan, 
and it is one which deserves full and respectful consideration. I would remark in 
regard to it, 

1st. That it is by no means so formidable as it might appear at first thought. It 
is now admitted that in the government of schools, moral influence should be sub- 
stituted, as far as possible, in place of msre coercion, and that corporeal punishment 
should be reserved for young children, and be applied but very rarelv even to them. 
It is admitted, too, that the teacher ought to aim, first of all, to cultivate the higher 
sentiments of our nature, to awaken self-respect, and to induce the child to become 
a law to himself. If this be true (and few. will be disposed to question it,) then it 
must follow that women, are in most respects, pre-eminently qualified to administer 
such a discipline. Their very delicacy and helplessness give them a peculiar claim 
to deference and respectful consideratipn ; and this claim large boys, who areas- 
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THE BLIND. 

The following persons have received the benefit of our State 
appropriation for the blind : — 

Entered. Left. 

William Hatch, Bristol, January, 1845, 

Oliver Caswell, Jamestown, January, 1845, January, 1851. 

Elizabeth Eddy, Warren, January, 1845, January, 1848. 

Charles Coddington, Newport, March, 1846, 

Maria Dunham, Newport, March, 1846, 

Marcia Thurber, Providence, June, 1846, June, 1847. 

Alexander Kenyon, S. Kingstown, October, 1847, 
William TalJowfield, Providence, Novem. 1849, Novem. 1850. 
James H. Graham, Newport, May, 1850. 
Elizabeth Dennely, S. Kingstown, October, 1S51. 

The payments on account have been — 

June 13, 1848, $1,100 00 

February 16, 1850, 950 00 

December 1, 186i, 1,600 00 

Total, $3,550 00 

The beneficiaries of this State have heretofore been sent to 
the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, at Boston. The charge at that Institution is $160 per 
annum, which covers board, washing, medicine, use of books, 
musical instruments, and all expenses except clothing and 
travelling expenses. Pupils must be under fifteen when ad- 



piring to be men. can hardly fail to recognize. I need not add that they arehpnora^- 
bly distinguished from the other sex by warm affections, by greater faith in human 
nature, and in its capacity for good, and by disinterested and untiring zeal in behalf 
ofobjectsthat they love. Says the present chief magistrate of this State, (Gov. 
Seward of New York,) "He it seems to me is a dull observer, who has not learned 
that it was the intention of the Creator to commit to them a higher and greater por- 
tion of responsibility in the education of youth of both sexes. They are the natural 
guardians of the young. Their abstraction from the engrossing cares of life affords 
Uiem leisure both to acquire and communicate knowledge. From them the young 
more willingly receive it, because the severity of discipline is relieved with greater 
tenderness and affections, while their more quick apprehension, enduring patience, 
expansive benevolence, higher purity, more delicate taste, and elevated moral feel- 
ing, qualify them for excellence in all departments of learning, except, perhaps the 
exact sciences. If this be true, how manv a repulsive, bigoted, and indolent pro- 
lessor will, in the general improvement of education, be compelled to resign his claim 
to modest, assiduous and affectionate woman. And how many conceited preten- 
ders, who may wield the rod in our common schools, without the knowledge of hu- 
man nature requisite for its discreet exercise, too indolent to improve, and too proud 
to discharge their respon^ble duties, will be driven to seek subsistence elsewhere,*^ 
— Sdiool and Sehoobmuter, 

" A man may keep a diflScult school by means of authority and physical force : a 
woman can do it only by dignity of character, affection, and such a superiority in 
attainment, as id too conspicuous to be questioned.— fTorace Minn. 
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'mitted, and of good character ; free from epilepsy or any con- 
tagious disease ; and the friends of the applicant are required 
to answer certain queries respecting his age, a;nd the cause and 
degree of his blindness, and to furnish an obligation that when 
discharged he shall be removed without expense to the Insti- 
tution. If possible, pupils should be taught the letters before 
going to the Institution, Books in raised letters for the blind ^ 
can be procured there. 

IDIOTS AND IMBECILES. 

The only person who has yet received the benefit of this 
Impropriation, is James Lee, of Providence. The sum of $200 
has been paid to the Institution at Boston, for his support from 
October, 1860, to October, 1862, by an order on our Treasury^ 
dated December 21, 1851. Two others have lately been 
placed upon the list, but no payments yet made on their ac- 
count. 

Appended to this report will be found the number of the In- 
sane, Idiots, Deaf emd Dumb, and Blind, in every town, taken 
from the census. The number of these, however, as reported 
by Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., who, under authority of the 
liegislature, examined into th^ subject, is mnch greater, viz : 

Number of Insane in the State, 282 

Idiots, 136 

Blind, 60 

Deaf and Dpmb, 64 

Of the insane and idiots, Mr. Hazard found one half in the 
condition of paupers, dependent upon the towns for support. — 
But it is believed that even Mr, Hazard's enumeration is not 
complete. Families are sometimes unwilling to have misfor- 
tunes like these exposed to the public. The census takers, 
perhaps, do not always enquire for them, and sometimes their 
enquiries may have been evaded. 

The thorough revision and codification of our School laws 
made the past year, it is believed will have a very favorable 
effect. The principal changes are such as are calculated to 
facilitate the collection of school taxes, and to remove doubts 
and ambiguities which had arisen relating to construction.— > 
The ambiguity of some provisions, and the difficulty of col- 
lecing a tax, were calculated to produce frequent lawsuits, 
and these often led to frequent quarrels in a district, resulting 
in great injury to the schools. It is believed, that under the 
new law, there will be less opportunity for these hereafter. — 
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Otherwise the new law is principally a condensing and con- 
solidation of ihe old ones. 

Although in revising our school laws, we have had the ben- 
efit of several years experience under our last law, and of 
the suggestions and criticisms of many friends of education in 
different parts of the State, and it was for two years before the 
Legislature, examined by committees and amended at various 
times by both houses, yet we are not to expect perfection in 
it. It seems almost impossible for human ingenuity to frame 
a law which shall be free from all ambiguity. The law is ne- 
cessarily a long one, resulting from the various circumstances 
of different sections of the State, for all of which it was neces- 
sary to provide; but the index accompanying it is believed to 
be very complete^ so that any one may find any part ot it 
without diflBiculty. The law, in conformity to a resolution of 
the Legislature, was immediately published. It was accom- 
panied with very full notes and remarks on the duties of dif- 
ferent ofiicers under it, and the proper manner of performing 
them, and with forms for transacting all ordinary school busi- 
ness. It is believed that these remarks and forms have been, 
and will continue to be, the means of preventing much litiga- 
tion. 

The provision in the law by which the Commissioner is 
authorized to hear appeals and decide disputed cases, has also 
tended materially to diminish the number of lawsuits. These 
cases of appeal have been quite numerous, and have been de- 
cided as the law requires, without cost to the parties. The 
members of the bar have rendered important service to the 
cause of education, by discouraging litigation in cases growing 
out of the school law. 

A revision of our general law for the assessing and collec- 
tion of taxes, would contribute much towards preventing of 
difficulties in school districts. 

Many of the 'towns have appointed superintendents, or some 
one person to perform the duty of visiting the schools. This 
duty, if divided among a large committee, is seldom attended 
to : and even if not neglected, it cannot be so well done as by 
a single person. 

By a provision in our new law, school committees are au- 
thorized to cause their reports to be printed. It is desirable 
that the committee in every town should avail themselves of 
this right. A full statement of the expenditures of school 
moneys, an account of all the schools, with remarks upon the 
school houses, the teachers, their qualifications' and mode of 
teaching, should be printed and placed in every dwelling house 
in the town. It would tend to keepvup interest in the schools, 
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and to awaken interest in some quarters where they are now 
neglected. 

MEANS OP IMPROVING THE SCHOOLS. 

It is interesting to look back upon the condition of our 
schools a few years ago, and consider what a great change has 
been wrought amongst us. A few years since, we were in a 
state of comparative indiflference to education — at least a large 
portion of the community was so. Now, we see everywhere 
the evidences of increasing interest. Nearly all our villages 
and the greater part of our country districts have been supplied 
with new and improved school houses. Efforts are generally 
made to secure better qualified teachers, and meetings of teach- 
ers and of parents are held to aid and encourage each other in 
this good work. 

But of all the means designed to promote the cause of sound 
education, there is none more important than the improvement 
of the teachers themselves. We may build fine school houses 
and collect the children together in them. If the teacher is 
not what he ought to be, all previous trouble and expense is 
thrown away. They will be as a body without a soul. On 
the other hand, we may have poor school houses and a poor 
and uneducated people ; send the good teacher among them, 
and his influence is soon felt. As is the teacher, so is the 
school. 

It is a serious truth, that there are many sections of our coun- 
try, and perhaps some districts in all parts of the State, where 
the great body of the people do not seem to know the differ- 
ence between a poor school and a good one. They have been 
so long taught by the dunces who have been sent among us 
from abroad, and who took a school because they could do 
nothing else, or came here to keep school because they could 
not get one where they were better known, 'that they have 
no idea of anything better than what they have been used 
to. 

Now what is wanted in such places ? First of all, there 
must be a feeling of deficiency, and a desire to improve. Then 
they should not only choose a good school committee, but 
should let them understand that they are to be supported in 
making strict examinations, in rejecting the poor teachers — 
however many friends they may have — and in raising the 
standard of qualification. There are some powers belonging 
to school colnmittees, such as settling of district boundaries, 
location of school houses, <fec., about the exercise of which, 
there may be an allowable difference of opinion : but, about 
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this, the requiring of strict examinations, there should be but 
one opinion. Even when there is a well qualified committee, 
difficulty frequently arises from their endeavouring to accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances and the state of popular 
feeling, from lowering the standard to suit some particular 
district where the candidate proposes to keep. Of course, dis- 
cretion is always to be used, but it were as well, perhaps bet- 
ter, that some of our country districts should have been with- 
out schools for years, than be taught by such teachers as they 
have had — teachers who could only make stupidity more 
stupid. 

Teachers themselves for tHfe credit of their profession, 
should mark and discountenance the dunces and quacks who 
dishonor it. 

The means of improving in the art of teaching have been 
so multiplied within a few years, that there is now but little 
excuse for committees or trustees in employing incompetent 
teachers, or, for the teachers themselves in not improving. — 
We have no Normal School it is true, but we have numerous 
High Schools and Academies. And then we have the Teachers' 
Institute, where for a week or more at a time, they may re- 
ceive instruction without money and without price, from the 
most able instructors of this and other States. The State 
pays for the instruction, the inhabitants of the villages gener- 
ously entertain them. Our best teachers generally attend as 
many of these meetings as they can find time for. It is a 
pleasure as well as profit to them. Yet, although held in all 
parts of the State and almost brought to their very doors, 
there is a large number of teachers who never attend any. If 
they are poor teachers, they will probably remain so. Poor 
they may be m worldly goods ; they will probably remain so. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. 

I shall devote a portion of this report to considering what 
teacher^ may do to improve themselves, and what they may 
do to improve the community around them. Some of the top- 
ics may be trite, yet it is a subject which needs and justifies 
repetition and on which too much cannot be said. 

The teacher should not think that he is doing his duty by 
merely spending the allotted time in the school room and 
hearing recitations in their prescribed order. To make a good 
teacher requires considerable energy of character, and he who 
has it not should endeavor to cultivate and acquire it. With- 
out it, he cannot succeed in teaching or in any other business. 
He should put his whole soul into his business, whatever it is 
for the time being. Whatever his haiids find to do, he should 
do it with all his might. By applying himself energetically 
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to any pursuit, even if it be a merely temporary one, he is cul- 
tivating habits and acquiring a force of character which will 
not only contribute to his happiness but to his success in all 
future pursuits. And by going through the routine of a school 
drowsily, and as if it was a mere task that he wishes to get 
rid of as speedily as possible, he is acquiring habits which will 
surely prevent success in future undertakings. 

A teacher should devote himself to his work heartily and 
with enthusiasm and energy, if he were to consider only bis 
chances for pecuniary success in life. The greater part of our 
teachers are looking to some other employment a few years 
hence for a livelihood. They YoUow teaching a few years 
and then take up some other business or profession. For op- 
portunities of getting into business they have to depend most- 
ly on their previous reputation. And if a young man hsis 
been a teacher and has shown a listlessness and carelessness 
about his business, no desire to improve himself and no capac- 
ity to benefit his scholars, if he has been a poor teacher, it 
will be a very poor reconmiendation to those who might be 
willing to employ him in other business. He who from the 
causes I have mentioned, is imsuccessful as a teacher, will 
probably prove unsuccessful from the same causes in every 
thing else. 

One of the most distinguished men of Rhode Island in a 
discourse a few years ago observed, that " no teacher is fit to 
have a scholar tmless he is able to make his mark upon him."* 
There is so much meaning condensed into this short sentence 
that it might serve as a text for a long discourse. 
' A temptation which especially besets a good teacher — one 
who is desirous of improving, is the tendency to adopt some 
particular theory or mode of teaching, to the exclusion of all 
others — in other words, to have a hobby. Some degree of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm is absolutely necessary to constitute a 
good teacher, but the very possession of this enthusiasm with- 
out considerable discretion and judgment, wilk sometimes 
prove a stumbling block in the way of a teacher's usefulness. 
They have seen that there is a defect in some old mode of 
teaching — they have perhaps been in some school where some 
particular mode of teaching was practiced with good efiect. 
It becomes a favorite with them, and without allowing for 
difference of circumstances, they adopt it at all times and pla- 
ces ; they make a hobby of it. 

This is particularly to be guarded against, and especially at 
the present day, when the public attention has been aroused 
to the subject of education and the community in consequence 

♦Dr. Wayland. 
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^wanns with theorists and book makers, who take advantage 
of the excitement for their own interest, and whose interest it 
is in too many cases, to run down old modes and usages, sub- 
•tituting newer, but not better ones. 

A good teacher when he goes into a district which has been 
blessed with a good school, and where the people understand 
and appreciate its advantages, may find perhaps for awhile, 
little more to do than to continue on in the course already 
marked out. But even here, constant exertion is necessary. 
In the best districts, zeal for the interests of education will oc- 
casionally decline. Human nature is so constituted, that we 
seldom properly appreciate those advantages which we cqp- 
stantly enjoy. We must be occasionally deprived of them, or 
we must see the condition of others who do not enjoy them and 
be able to compare it with our own, in order to realize their 
value. 

In a large portion of our -districts, the good teacher finds that 
there is so much to be done, that it requires a great deal of 
discretion to know how to commence his* work. By under- 
taking too much, he often defeats his purpose. But if he has 
the proper degree of zeal tempered with judgment, he can do 
a great deal. For those who desire to be useful in their day 
and generation, and who do not make the profession a mere 
matter of money, the opportunities of doing good will be con- 
stantly occurring. The field of labor is vast, and it will al- 
ways remain open. For each new generation the same work 
is to be done. 

Perhaps in a great many districts which have not been 
highly favored, the good teacher can best commence the work 
of reform by letting the people see the diflFerence between a 
good teacher and a poor one. There are too many of our dis- 
tricts where the people have no knowledge of what a good 
teacher can do. They have got the notion that almost any 
body can teach small children, and that any blockhead is fit 
to teach A, B, C. Among all the errors on the subject of edu- 
cation, there is none more fatal. Now, here let the good teach- 
er show his capacity. He may have a poor house and but 
few scholars and many other discouragements to contend with. 
But let him show the people what a good teacher can do, and 
he will find them gradually beginning to sympathise with 
him. Our people are a shrewd, sensible people, and they on- 
ly want to be convinced that there is a real improvement, that 
there is something in it, (to use the common phrase,) and they 
will join in the movement and aid it along. Let a teacher 
once establish his influence in this way, by showing them that 
he is a good teacher, that he deserves their confidence, and ev- 
ery thing else is easy of accomplishment. 
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But the teacher can do very little without the co-operation of 
the parents in his district. If from any cause they are opposed 
to the school, he can do nothing ; if they are merely indiffer- 
ent or careless, he can do but little, compared with what he 
can effect if he has their hearty co-operation and support — 
And this certainly is an object worth some pains and labor on 
his part 

When there was no school system, the whole responsibility 
of supporting a school was thrown upon the parents in a neigh- 
borhood. At the proper season they were obliged to consult, 
and meet, and negotiate about the teacher and the school, and 
the means of supporting them. True, the duty was often neg- 
lected. But parents in such cases felt that the responsibility 
was on them. 

Now we have a system established by law. The State 
comes in by its officers and provides a teacher and a school, 
and supplies in some cases a part, in some, all of the funds for 
its support. And a large portion of the people, jfinding a school 
provided without any trouble or effort of their own, contract 
the habit of looking upon it with indifference, as if it was 
something with which they had nothing to do, or rather, as if 
it were something they felt safe and justified in shifting the re- 
sponsibility of on to other people's shoulders, the trustees, 
committees, <fec. 

But a teacher can do a great deal himself towards awaken- 
ing a proper spirit in the parents in his district. He should 
try to cultivate the acquaintance of all of them, consult with 
them about the studies, the characters, and interests of their 
children. 

The old system of boarding around had at least this advan- 
tage, that it of necessity as it were, brought about an acquaint- 
ance between the teachers and parents. And to some teach- 
ers, who are modest and reserved, and unused to society, and 
have not the faculty of making acquaintances, this might be a 
real good. At all events, the teacher should avoid confining 
his intimacy to a few, whoever they may be, for every district 
has its family jealousies, its political quarrels, its religious or 
irreligious variances, jealousies of trade and jealousies arising 
from difference in property; and it will be most unfortunate 
for the school, if the teacher by favoring any one set incurs the 
displeasure of another. 

Sometimes, if one set of men get the power and hire a teach- 
er, it is a sufficient reason for the other party to find fault with 
him. The teacher cannot be too careful in such a case. It 
will require some knowledge of the world, of human passions, 
and weaknesses ; and if he has it not, he must learn it, how- 
ever hard and disagreeable the acquisition of it may be. 
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The teacher may then, by proper means, secure the influ- 
ence of the parents in his favor ; and if he does, he will find 
his task comparatively easy and his burden light. The disci- 
pline of the school, which to a young and inexperienced teach- 
er, is always the most trying part of his labors, depends great- 
ly upon the parents. If the parents listen to and encourage the 
complaints of the children, it makes hard work for the teach- 
er ; and the parents, or rather the children, are themselves the 
losers. For if a large portion of the teacher's time is taken up 
in keeping in order a set of unruly boys, that time is taken 
from their instruction, and the teacher's mind is wearied and 
fretted, and unfitted for the proper discharge of his duties. If, 
on the other hand, after taking pains to get a good teacher, in- 
stead of looking out for faults, they would let the children 
know that if they received one whipping at school they should 
receive another at home, the discipline of the school would be 
made easy. 

Upon this subject of co-operation of parents in supporting 
the school, too much cannot be said. It is a serious, solemn 
duty. We have been so much accustomed in arguing in 
favor of a system of public instruction, to address ourselves to 
mere motives of interest, by holding out to parents that a good 
education would tend to the worldly advancement of their 
children, and that it would save the pockets of the people so 
many dollars and cents now paid for the conviction and pun- 
ishment of crime, that we have overlooked the question of 
duty. 

So much has been done within a few years past towards 
establishing systems of education in all the States, and such 
is the disposition every where manifested to look to the State 
for the education of the child, that some of the best friends of 
education m the Union have considered the tendency a dan- 
gerous one. God has established the parental relation ; he 
has placed upon the parent the responsibility for the bringing 
up of the child in the way it should go : but they too easily 
fall in with the fashion of the day, which is to throw upon 
the State all care, all responsibility, not only for the secular 
education, but for the moral training of the child. But grant- 
ing that there is this tendency and this danger, it is one from 
which the old system or no-system was not free; and we 
should meet and counteract it by the most strenuous and ever 
continuing efforts; the teacher in the school and the teacher 
in the pulpit, and the friends of education everywhere, should 
constantly inculcate the duty of the parent to educate the 
child. 
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STymES AND OBJECT OF EDUCATION. 

A teacher can do a great deal with his scholars to make the 
school pleasant as well as profitable to them, and to excite in 
them a love for study and for acquiring information: Besides 
attending to the ordinary studies which are pursued in our 
schools, and which are absolutely necessary in any system of 
education, he can from timo to time, and without interfering 
with regular studies, communicate to* them much information 
which will be useful to them in after life. He may make them 
acquainted with the modes of carrying on the business of the 
world, the diflferent trades, the various modes of making notes, 
receipts, accounts, &c. <fcc., so much of physiology as to enable 
them to guard against sudden wounds and accidents. 

Again, the children in our schools are educating not for 
themselves or for their parents only, but they are to sustain re- 
lations to society at large. They are, perhaps, some, or all of 
them, to be in the course of their lives, town officers, magis- 
trates, jurors, judges, ministerial officers of the law and per- 
l^aps, law makers. Yet no knowledge of this sort is conveyed 
to the children in most of our schools, although the existence 
and good government of our republic depends upon it. But 
they are left to pick it up little by little as they go through 
life. Now, a teacher in a few occsional lessons may convey a 
great deal of informaation which will be of use to them after- 
wards. He might also inform them of the different classes of 
crimes and the punishments provided for them by law, and of 
the various legal rights pertaining to the various relations of 
life. In all this sort of knowledge so necessary in a free gov- 
ernment, children generally get no instruction in the schools. 
Yet how much better fitted to discharge their duties as citi- 
zens, and how many troubles and misfortunes might be avoid- 
ed, were thev better and earlier taught. Men may acquire a 
great deal oi this knowledge as they rub along through life, at 
meetings, at courts, <fcc. But females are shut out from these 
opportunities. They are generally completely ignorant of their 
legal rights : and the consequences are often serious to their 
interest and happmess. 

I am no advocate for crowding a great variety of studies 
into a school, or attempting to teach too much But while in 
some schools, perhaps enough of this collateral information, 
as it may be called, is already given, there are others, as we 
all know, whare nothing at all is done but to hear lessons re- 
cited by rote from the spelling book, the geography and gram- 
mar. 
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There iis no doubt too that in a great many cases children 
are shut up in school at too early an age. Their intellectual 
training is begun and carried on in advance of and out of all 
proportion to the physical and the moral. Dr. Johnson once 
inquired what became of all the clever children. 

There is more of this hurrying of education with us than 
among other nations, and it results from the circumstances 
of the cQunUry and the character of our people. A man here 
has finished his education and begun the practice of some 
tjrade or profession at an age when in the old countries he 
would be just leaving school iov college. He is thrown up- 
on the world early and upon his own energies for support, 
and this no doubt leads to or at least encourages the forcing 
system which we are so apt to pursue with the youth of 
America. 

In deciding upon the number of studies and the amount 
of information to be given, circumstances and the discretion 
of the teacher must govern. We can lay down no invaria- 
ble rules. But we may be guided in the exercise of this 
discretion by considering the object and design of educa- 
tion. ♦ 

What then is the aim of edueation, or rather what shoubi 
it be? What does the parent— not every parent — but the 
wise and judicious parent wish his children to be ? We 
ahould coEisider what is bis destination or object of life upon 
.earth — ^what is to be his destiny for eternity. We may 
probably sum it up by saying that the object should be to 
make him a useful and respectable member of society and to 
cultivate such habits and give him such information ss will 
make him as happy here as the conditions of a world of trial 
and probation allow, and happy in the life to come. With 
the Romans and the ancients generally, the idea of educa- 
tion was to make a citizen useful to the State, and every 
thing was made subservient to this. Modern civilization un- 
der the influence of Christianity, teaches us to consider the 
happiness of the individual as well as the good of society 
and to extend our aim beyond the present world. 

In this view, or in any view in fact which we may take 
of the sul^ject, strength of mind should be regarded as one of 
the great objects of education. While the communication 
of information is one object, we should not forget that anoth- 
er and not less important — perhaps the most important, is to 
discipline the mind, to learn the scholar to think for himself, 
to habituate him l;p meet and overcome difficulties; and that 
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it is only the knowledgp which is well digested and made 
his own that is of much us© to him. We may smooth down 
the difficulties of learning, explain every thing and commu- 
nicate a great deal of knowledge, but unless the child's mind 
is set to work and exercised in the process, the knowledge 
will be lost nearly as soon as acquired. And it will even be 
worse than useless, for the child will be acquiring habits of 
mind, which will unfit it for intellectual exertion after- 
wards. 

" The History of England," says Sir Walter Scott, speak- 
ing of the modern practice of attempting to render every 
thing easy and amusing to children, << is now reduced to a 
game at cards. * * ♦ There wants ^but one step further 
and the creed and the ten commandments may be taught in 
the same way. * * * It may in the mean time be a subject 
of serious consideration, whether those who are accustomed 
only to acquire instruction through the medium of amuse- 
ment, may not be brought to reject that which approaches 
under the aspect of study, &c." 

One of our objects, then, should be to produce mental 
power, and to teach them how to apply this po\^r. The 
well educated man should be capable of concentrating all the 
powers of his mind upon any subject he undertakes, howev- 
er difficult. And to this end, for those who can afford the 
time and the expense, there is nothing to be compared with 
mathematics or the dead languages. I say the dead lan- 
guages, for the very objection to the modern languages, 
considered as a means of discipline, is that they can be ac- 
quired with very little labor. For those who cannot afford 
the time or expense of these, the best substitutes must be 
adopted the nature of the case admits of. A good drilling 
in arithmetic (in this light) is invaluable. We should use 
the scholar to pursue hard studibs, studies which are not 
pleasing in themselves, but which he is to }ook upon as a 
stepping stone, a necessary preliminary to understanding or 
excelling in other studies. The scholar who is habituated 
to meet and overcome difficulties, will find his future studies 
rendered pleasant and easy by it. 

Of the two, if I must go to either extreme, give me the 
young man who has by studies difficult but of no immediate 
utility, well disciplined his mind, increased his powers and 
acquired the faculty of directing them, in preference to one 
who comes from school or from college crammed with learn- 
ing upon the easy system. I could not hesitate as to my 
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opinion which would most certainly succeed in life or which 
would make the most useful member of society. 

But it does not necessarily follow that we should go to 
the extreme of either system. Without interfering with the 
ordinary studies a teacher may relieve tbe tediousness of 
school hours by occasionally devoting a few moments to 
exercises of the sort I have mentioned, and in such a way 
as to make it a relaxation and a pleasant change from severer 
studies. 

I have spoken of some of the means by which a teacher 
may make himself useful to his school and to tbe communi- 
ty. The life of the faithful teacher is at best a laborious 
one. He needs for his own support a strong sense of duty 
to sustain him in his trials. > He who without asense of du- 
ty looks to interest alone and who merely thinks of getting 
a living for a year or two, until he can find more profitable 
business, will seldom succeed. He has do motive to im- 
prove. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In considering the means of improving our teachers, we 
should not omit the subject of a Normal School. 

By a Normal School is generally understood a school or 
academy for the education of teachers with a special view to 
teaching ; and with provision in most of them for the gratui- 
tous instruction of such as intend to make a business of teach- 
ing. 

This name, (says Mr. Barnard,) was first used in Austria, 
and was applied to schools where young men received a 
practical education as teachers by being employed as assist- 
ants in the school, and at the same time received lectures on 
the principles and practice of teaching. The same name 
was applied in France and is used in England and this 
country to designate seminaries for the education of teach- 
ers, sometimes with and sometimes without a practical school 
attached to them. 

To the Austrian system it has been objected that its ten- 
dency is to perpetuate old errors, ancient modes of iristruc- 
tion ; and to the teachers' seminaries as sometimes conducted 
it has been objected that the education given was of such a 
nature as to render the teacher discontented with his situa- 
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lion aiid eompensation, and unwilling to teach in the ordina- 
ry schools. 

A well qualified teacher, and one who intends to make a 
business oi' it, will be desirous of permanent employment. — 
This the greater part of our country districts, where schools 
are kept only a portion of the year, cannot giire him. 

One of our greatest difficulties in regard to the subject of 
a Normal School arises from the very freedom of our insti- 
tutions and the newness of our country. In Europe where 
society is permanently divided into various ranks and there 
is but little opportunity for a man to change the situation or 
mode of life to which he happens to be born, the teacher's 
profession is generally taken up as a business for life. He 
has little prospect or hope of change. The .governments 
can therefore exert themselves to improve the condition and 
qualifications of the teacher, and can justly tax the people to 
do it because they know that the people will be repaid by 
the improved quality of the services he will render during 
his life. 

But in our country few undertake the business of teach- 
ing, as a business for life, and from the circumstances of our 
country, it must probably long remain so. All the avenues 
to wealth and distinction are here open to all. Wealth is 
the great means of social distinction. And while the tempta- 
tions to leave the teacher's profession are as great as they 
are, we shall constantly find young men of enterprise desert- 
ing it for more profitable occupations. 

The same difficulty has been ex|>ericnced by the United 
States government at the West Point Academy, designed to 
educate officers for the army. Even the certainty of a per- 
manent and increasing salary for life, has not been sufficient 
to retain the graduates in the service, when the business of 
civil life was unusually prosperous and offered them induce- 
ments for change. 

Mr. Barnard concludes his observations on the Normal 
Schools of Europe with these practical and common sense 
remarks, *' In conclusion, it may save some misapprehen- 
sion of his own views to remark, that with all these agencies 
for the education and improvement of teachers, the public 
schools of Europe with their institutions of government and 
society, do not turn out such practical and efficient men as 
our own common schools, acting in concert with our reli- 
gious, social and political institutions. A boy educated in a 
district school of New England, taught for a few months in 
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«lhe printer by a rough, half-educated, but live teacher who 
is earning his way by his winter's work in the school- room 
•out of the profession into something which will pay better; 
and in summer by a young female just out of the oldest 
alass of the winter school and with no other knowledge of 
teaching than what she may have gathered by observation 
of the diverse practices of some ten or twelve instructors 
who must have taught the school under the intermittent aqd 
itinerating system which prevails universally in the country 
districts of New England — a boy thus taught during his 
school life, but subjected at home and abroad to the stirring 
influences of a free press, of town and school district meet- 
ings, of constant intercourse with those who are mingling 
with the world and in the affairs of public life, and beyond 
^11 these influences, subjected early to the wholesome disci- 
pline both moral and intellectual of taking care of himself 
^nd the affairs of the house and the farm, will have more, ca- 
pacity for business and exhibit more intellectual activity and 
versatility than the best scholar who ever graduated from a 
Prussian school, but whose school life and especially, the 
years which immediately follow, are subjected to the de- 
pressing and repressing influences of a despotic government 
And of a state of society in which every thing is fixed both 
by law and the iron rule of custom. But this superiority is- 
not due to the school, but is gained in spite of ttie school. — 
Our aim should be to make the school better and to bring 
all the influences of home and society, of religion and free in- 
stitutions, into perfect harmony with the best teachings of 
the best teacher," 

There has been great diversity of opinion and practice in 
this country as to what should be taught in oiir Normal 
Schools. In some, direct instruction is given in all the 
branches taught in our common schools. BiA to this there 
are serious objections, and some of the considerations I have 
mentioned, ?ipply with great force. Those entering a Nor- 
mal School should certainly be required to have studied all 
the branches they intend to teach, and then the time maybe 
profitably spent in occasional reviews to refresh their know- 
ledge, and in direct instruction in the principles and various 
modes of teaching. The latter seems to be the proper pro- 
vince of the Normal School. 

The want of a Normal School among us is at present par- 
tially supplied by the institution of the Normal Department 
in Brown University, an account of which by Professor.Greene, 
is af]>ended to this report. 
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GRADES OF dUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS, 

The original design of the school laws was to establish 
three grades of teachers. School Committees were to give 
certificates of qualification which were to be valid only in 
their own towns. County Inspectors were to give certifi- 
cates which were intended to be of a higher grade and to be 
valid throughout the county. And finally, the hope was 
held out to the faithful and persevering, of receiving a cer- 
tificate endorsed by the Commissioner, which was to be va- 
lid throughout the State. 

The intention of the law, however, has never been car- 
ried out. Few of the latter class of certicatcs have ever 
been given. And so much clashing and jealousy has arisen 
from County Inspectors giving certificates with which Com- 
mittees were dissatisfied, that the appointment of Inspectors 
was discontinued. 

Yet the object of the law is good, and should, if possible, 
be carried out. The teacher whose long service' and high 
qualifications entitle him to it, should receive a certificate of 
those qualificatioes of a higher degree than is given to the 
less qualified and inexperienced. 

To effecft this, and at the «ame time to protect the Com- 
missioner from the charge of favoritism and partiality — the 
suspicion of which would diminish the value of the certifi- 
cate — the following plan might be adopted ; — A board of ex- 
amining teachers might be appointed, to meet at ^specified 
times, and all teachers with whose qualifications the Com- 
missioner was not personally acquainted, might be referred to 
this board for examination. The certificate would then not 
be liable to be given on imperfect mformation or partial re- 
commendations, and -would be valuable to those who ob- 
tained it. * 



LYCEUM LECTURES. 

The subject of lectures deserves attention as a part of a 
system of public education, and a means of diffusing m- 
formation among the people. Where they can be support- 
ed, they afford a means of much valuable improvement. — 
But I apprehend that the manner in which they have gen- 
erally been managed amongst us, is not the one calculated to 
do the most good. Overlooking our home material, we send 
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abroad for lecturers, and pay a high price for them ; we get 
in return a certain amount of general declamation on some 
subject, or on matters and things in general, with a full pro- 
portion of high-sounding phrases, but very little definite 
knowledge, and very little that is fitted to make an impres- 
sion on our minds, and to excite thought in us. Now, almost 
every large village contains some men who have opportuni- 
ties for reading, or who by practice have become well ac- 
quainted with some particular branch of knowledge, or who 
have had opportunities of travelling and s«;eing the world. — 
If these men would digest the results of their reading and of 
their practical knowledge on the subjects familiar to them in- 
to lectures, and with an occasional interchange of lectures 
with other villages, it would be a profitable way of spending 
some of our winter evenings ; and the lecturers themselves 
would be well paid by the mental discipline and improve-? 
ment to which the effort would conduce. As it is, we get 
our lecturers from abroad, we expect too much, we are often 
disappointed, and after a great deal of trouble and expense, 
we get tired and give up the system. An association of gen- 
tlemen for mutual improvement, conducted as I have sug- 
gested, and open to the public, might be managed without 
any exi)ense. They would improve themselves and the ex- 
ercises might be made pleasant and useful to the whole com- 
mnnity. But if they have no time to write, or do not desire 
to appear before the public, evening meetings for reading 
and occasional discussion might be substituted. 



UNION DISTRICTS. 

I would again call attention, as I have done in a former re- 
port, to the formation of Union Districts. Many of our 
villages are so situated that they are divided not only be- 
tween different districts, but between different towns. In 
all of these cases it would be for the advantage of the peo- 
ple to unite the districts, by which they would be enabled to 
keep their schools for a longer time, to employ more and 
better teachers, and to divide the scholars according to age 
and proficiency. In several of our large villages, the dis- 
tricts have been consolidated and the schools graded. And 
there are many districts on streams which divide towns, 
which might be united with great benefit. ^ 
2* 
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By a provision in the present law, any two m more districts 
with the approbation of the school committee^ may unite to- 
gether without losing their claim to that portion of the school 
money which is divided equally by districts. This was in- 
tended to encourage the union of districts, and it is to be hop- 
ed that it will have that eflfect. 

There is no way in which more can be done for education 
in those neighborhoods which admit of it, than by the forma- 
tion of union districts. 



NoTJB.— This subject of uniting schools for the purpose of improvement and gra- 
dation is 80 important that we introduce here the followinff suggestions of various 
authors, which we take from the very able report of Hon. UrastuB Root, Superiur 
tendent of Schools of Wisconsin. 

Plan Peoposkd in Palmxb's Peize Essay. 

" Let a female school be kept in ev^ry district, throughout the year, with the ex- 
ception of two short vacations ; the teachers being engaged not for any specific timer 
but as long as both parties remain suited. Let the studies, in such schools, be con- 
fined to reading, writing, composition, (which of course includes orthography, and 
a certain extent of grammar, and the structure of sentences,) arithmetic and eeo* 
graphy. Let these be considered as the primary schools, through which every cnild 
must, of necessity pass, to prepare himself for a different series, in a higher grade 
of schools, to be called central, or high schools. Of these, let there be one, or in 
large populous towns, two in each town. Generally these central schools would on- 
ly be kept during the winter ; though some of the lareer viUages might, perhaps, af- 
ford them employment throughout the year. In such cases, additional assistants- 
would be wanted during the winter season, when the larger childKn of the farmers, 
dbc., would generally attend. To prevent the younger children who Mve convenient 
to those central schools, from pressing: in too soon, and at the same time, to avoid 
the invidiousness of preliminary exammation, it would be well to adopt as an unde> 
Tiating rule, that no instructions should be given in the branches taught in the pri^ 
mary schools, excepting in composition, which should be attended to on a more 
extended scale, one afternoon in the week. 

*' The central schools should be considered as town achooia^ and of course should 
be partially supported by a proportion of the public funds from all the districts. It 
would not be proper, however, that these contributions should be in an equal ratic 
They should bo adjusted on some principle favoring the districts, in proportion to 
their distances from the school house. It would scarcely be practicable to suggest 
a rule that would apply fairly, and in all cases; but something like the following- 
mip^ht probably be satisfactory in the greater number. Let such neighborhoods^ 
(within certain limits,) as would agree to furnish the school house, or make the most 
liberal offer towards that item of expense, have the right of fixing the site, and also 
have the use of the building for purposes not inconsistent with its character, when 
not occupied as a school. With respect to the other expenses, that part of the teach- 
ers* wages not paid by the public money, might be raised by an equal tax on the 
scholars; while in addition, the expense of board might be defrayed by those living 
within one mile of the school house, and of the fuel by those within from one to two 
miles. The more distant families would thus be compensated for the ioconvenience 
of their remoteness, by their exemption from these expenses. Besides, as the chil- 
dren would not probably be prepared for the central school till about the age of 
twelve, the increased distance would then be a matter of but trifling moment. 

" Attached to the central school house, there should always be a long shed for the 
accommodation of the teams of distant families, who would probab^ make some ar- 
rangement to furnish such a convenience by turns ; while those who were unpro- 
vided, might pay a reasonable portion of their expense by their labor. The school 
house itself should be on a scale sufficiently large to admit of a few lodging rooms 
for those female pupils, whose health might be too delicate to go daily to their dis- 
tant homes. Here, with a trifling inconvenience, and without any additional ex- 
pense, save the transport of their provisions, and a little necessary furniture from 
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ATTENDANCE ON THE SCHOOLS. 

The number of children, especially in our cities and villages, 
who receive no benefit from our public schools, is very great. 

In order to exhibit the extent of this evil, I have added to 
the abstract which accompanies this report a column giving 
the number of persons in each town over the age of four and 
under fifteen, as taken from the new census. This, of course, 
does not give exactly the number of those who should be re- 
ceiving education, as a considerable number of those over fif- 
teen should be in the schools, but it is the nearest approximation 
we can make of it, x 



home, they might board themselves. But the boys should, in all cases, return home ; 
as it is more important that they should be under the eye of their parents, as they 
have, generally, more or Ies» evening and morning duties to perform. 

"The distance from the furthest comer of the town would probably, in no case, 
exceed four or five miles. Should there be any pupils to whom it might be incon- 
venient to furnish means of conveyance, daily ^ it might easily be arranged, that they 
should have longer tasks, and attend the school for recitation onty two or three 
times a week. And, if their leisure time was properiv spent at home, it is highly 
probable, that improvement would be more rapid, under such an arrangement, thaa 
where the school was attended more constantly. For it would certainly have the 
tendency, in most cases, to induce habits of patient per^verance, and confidence in 
one's own exertions, — habits ofmuch more importance than the mere attainment of 
science. Cn all schools there is too maeh leaning on the teacher, too little patient 
research and self-dependence. 

'* As the laneuages and higher branches of mathematics should be taught in the 
central schools, it would be necessary to have a gentleman of liberal education at its 
head ; but probably, so great has been the improvement of female education within 
a few years, there would be little difficulty of procuring a sufficiency of well quali* 
fied assistants of that sex." 

Plan Pboposbd bt Horace Mann. 

"It seems not unconnected with this subject to inquire, whether in many places 
out of our cities a plan may not be adopted to give greater efficiency to the means- 
now devoted to common school education. The population of many towns is so sit- 
uated as conveniently to allow a gradation of the schools. For children under the 
age of eight or ten years, about a mile seems a proper limit, beyond which they 
should not berequhred to travel to school. On this supposition, one house, as cen- 
trallv situated as circumstances will permit, would accommodate the population up- 
on the territory of four square miles, or, which is the same thing, two miles square, 
fiut a child above that age can go two miles to school, or even rather more without 
serious inconvenience. There are many persons whose experience attests, that they 
never enjoyed better health, or made greater progress, than when they went two 
miles and a half, or three miles daily, to school. Supposing, however, the most 
remote scholars to live only at about the distance of two miles from the school, one 
house will then accommodate all the older children upon a territory of six teen square 
miles, or four miles square. Under such an arrangement, while there were four 
schools in a territory of four miles square, i. e., sixteen square miles, for the younger 
children, there would be one central school for the older. Suppose there is 9600 to 
be divided amongst the inhabitants of this territory of sixteen square miles, or 9150 
for each of the four districts. Suppose-, farther, that the average wages for the male 
teachers is 925, and for female 912 50 per month. If, according to the present sys- 
tem, four male teachers are employed for the winter term, and four female for the 
summer, each of the summer and winter schools may be kept four months. The 
money would then be exhausted ; i. e., four months summer at $1250=:$5iJ, and four 
months winter, at 325=$100; both=8150. But according to the plan suggested, 
the same money would pay for six months summer school instead of four, in each of 
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With this, let any person compare the column which gives 
the whole number of scholars attending the schools. But even 
this will not show the magnitude of the evil. To know the 
full extent of it, we should make the comparison with the av- 
erage attendance, as a large number of those who attend are 
merely registered and attend but a very little while. 

The rate of non-attendance would appear to be highest in 
Newport, but very large in many other towns. 

That the rate bill system, or system of assessments on schol- 
ars in our country towns, has the effect of inducing m^ny pa- 
rents to keep their children from school, there can be no doubt. 
By law, the poor are exempted from assessment, but this is a 
privilege which very few will claim. Few are willing to have 
their children considered as charity scholars. This is a com- 
mendable pride. 



the four districts, and for a male teacher's school eight months, at 935 a month, 
instead of four at 925 a month, and would then leave S20 in the treasury. 

•* By this plan, the great superiority of female over male training for children under 
8, 10 or 12 years of age, would be secured ; the larger scholars would be separated 
from the smaller, and thus the great diversity of studies and of classes in the same 
school, which now crumbles the teacher's time into dust, would be avoided ; the 
female schools would be lengthened one half; and the length of male schools would 
be doubled, and for the increased compensation, a teacher of four fold qualifications 
could be employed. Undoubtedly, in many towns upon the Cape or among the moun- 
tains, the course of the roads and the face of the territory would pre&ent insuperable 
obstacles to the full reduction of this scheme to practice. But it is as unquestionable, 
that in many others no physical impediments exist to its immediate adoption ; espe. 
ciallyif we consider the legal power of different towns to unite portions of their 
territory for the joint maintenance of schools. We have not yet brought the power 
of united action to bear with half its force upon the end or the means of education. 
I think it will yet be found more emphatically true in this department of hu- 
man action, than in any other, that adding individual means multiplies social 
power." 

Plan Proposed by Henry Barnard, Secretary op the Board of Commis- 
sioners OF Common Schools op Connecticut. 

**To remedy in all or in part, the evils thus summarily presented, it is proposed 
that so far as practicable, the younger children with the primary studies, be as<« 
signed to female teachers, and the older children and more advanced studies, to 
male teachers, and that both classes of teachers be well qualified for their appro- 
priate grade of schools. This, it is thought, can be done in one of the followitg 
modes : 

" l8t. By employing in every district numbering over fifty children in school, 
two or more teachers, as is how done in more than eighty districts. There are 
several hundred districts which could adopt this course. 

" 2d. By the union of two or more adjoining districts, for the purpose of 
maintaioiDg a union school for the older children of such associating districts, 
while the younger children of each, are left in the district schools. There is 
scarcely a school society in the State, where at least one such union district can- 
not be formed. 

"3d. By the establishment of a central school, where the circumstances 
of the society will admit of its being done, for the older children of all the dis- 
tricts, 

'^ By the establishment in each society, of one central school, or one or more 
union schools, for the older children, and more advanced studies, the district 
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It is probable, too, that a considerable portion of the non- 
attendance in some places may be owing to religious or sec- 
tarian feeling. If such be the case, the objections should be 
enquired into ; and if any thing can be done to remove them, 
without impairing the efficiency of the schools, or without a 
surrender of any principles essential to the maintenance of a 
public schoorsystem, it should certainly be done. 



CHILDREN IN FACTORIES. 

Another, and probably the most considerable portion of the 
non-attendance in the schools, is the result of the employment 
of children in factories. The subject of the education of the 
children in these establishments, deserves the serious attention 
of the Legislature. 

The improvements of modern times have rendered the labor 
of children valuable to a degree that formerly could not have 
been anticipated. Hence the temptation to parents in destitute 



school will be relieved of at least one-half the number of classes and studies, and 
the objections to the employment of female teachers in the winter, on account 
of their alleged inability to govern and instract the older boys, will be re- 
moved. 

** As the compensation of female teachers is less than one-half that paid to 
males, every instance of the employment of a female teacher in place of a male 
teacher in the district school, will save one-half of the wages paid to the latter, 
which can be expended in increasing, partly the wages of the former, and partly 
the wages of the male teacher in the union or central school. It will be found 
that the same amount of money now expended in three districts, on three female 
teachers in summer, and three male teachers in winter, will employ three female 
teachers for the whole length of the summer and winter school, and one male 
teacher for the winter, at an advance of one-third or one half of the average rate 
of wages paid to each. 

*'This arrangement will thus lead to the more permanent employment of a 
larger number of female teachers, at an advanced compensation, thus holding 
out an additional inducement to females of the right character and qualifications, 
to teach in the district school. It will also reduce the demand for male teachers, 
except of the highest orders of qualifications, and increase the wages of those 
who are employed. In both ways it will diminish the expense, the loss of time, 
and other evils of a constant change of teachers in the same school, and give per- 
manence and character to the profession of teacher. 

" It will enable the teachers of the several schools to introduce studies, disci- 
pline and instruction appropriate to each. In the district primary school, the 
younger children need no longer be subjected to the discomforts and neglects 
which they now experience, or primary studies be crowded one side, to make 
room for the higher branches. In the union or central school, the scholars, com- 
ing as they would, from the primary school, well grounded in the fundamental 
branches, will be prepared to enter profitably upon studies which are now pursu- 
ed to advantage only in academies and other private schools of a similar grade. 
Thus, all that is now accomplished in the district school, will be better done, the 
course of study very much extended, and the advantages of a more thorough and 
complete education be more widely diffused." 
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circumstance is strong to take their children from the schools 
early, and put them in some establishment where they can aid 
them by their labor. But the necessitous are not the only 
ones who do this. Many who have health and strength, and 
ability to support themselves and famihes by their own labor, 
yield to this temptation, to live upon the labor of their chil- 
dren, and support themselves in this way. 

Any person familiar with our schools must have noticed the 
small number of large scholars in all our ordinary schools. 
As soon as they are able to labor, they are taken from the 
school. 

By an act entitled " An act to provide for the better instruc- 
tion of children employed in manufacturing establishments," 
which was passed at January session, A. D. 1840, and re- 
mained in force several years, owners and superintendents of 
factories were prohibited from employing in their factories 
children who had not attended some school for three months 
in the year. Similar laws are now in force in several States of 
our Union. 

It is to be hoped, that when the Legislature receives the re- 
port of Col. Sayles, who has been appointed by the Governor 
to collect the statistics upon this subject, it will receive their 
early attention. 

It is due to the manufacturers of this State to say, that with 
few exceptions, they have generously supported all measures 
for the improvement of our schools, and have often munifi- 
cently contributed to the building of houses and furnishing of 
libraries. 

The principal object of any law would be to exert an influ- 
ence upon the parents themselves. It is painful to consider 
that there are in this country, and at this age of the world, a 
class — and not a small class — of parents who calculate to live 
upon their children's earnings, and maintain themselves in 
idleness, and sometimes in dissipation, upon their wages. We 
denounce Southern slavery, while we have in our midst pa- 
rents who treat their own children as property, body and soul, 
and who sell their services, not for the good of the children, 
not to educate and support them, but to pamper to their own 
indolence and ease. 

While we admit as a general principle that the law ought 
but seldom to interfere between the parent and the child, and 
never unless there is some imperious necessity, it would seem 
that in cases such as we have described, it would be right to 
interfere, not by direct compulsion, but by an indirect appeal 
to interest, to prevent the child from being sacrificed to the pa- 
rent's selfishness. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 

I will invite your attention for a short time to the subject 
of moral education. I do not propose to speak of its impor- 
tance, but to suggest a few thoughts relating to the connexion 
between education and the prevention of crime, and to consid- 
er what portions of morals may without objection be made sub- 
jects of instruction in schools. 

If all parents did their duty by their children, little would 
remain for the public teacher to perform in respect to morals, 
and he might devote his almost undivided time to their intellec- 
tual advancement. A large portion of parents, however, are 
prevented by poverty or business from giving it their atten- 
tion. 

A want of reverence for parental authority is supposed to 
be one of the characteristics of our country and of our times. — 
In former times the parent had the power of life and death 
over his child. In some countries, as long as the parent lived, 
the child was not free from his control. With the progress of 
civilization, the laws in all countries have become milder. — 
But in our country, partly probably from carrying to excess 
our notions of liberty and freedom from restraint, partly from 
the newness of the country and the unsettled, shifting habits 
natural to a new country — and partly from the facility with 
which any person can support himself and thus become inde- 
pendent of others — we have gone to the other extreme. The 
child, at an early age, throws off all control ; fortunate if he 
does not throw off all respect for the parent. But although 
much of'this may be due to outward circumstances, we must, 
however, acknowledge that a great deal of it is owing to the 
fault of the parents themselves. 



RELATION OF EDUCATION TO PREVENTION OF 

CRIME.* 

The consideration of the connexion between education and 
the prevention of crime is most important, because the right to 
take the property of the people to educate the children of all, 
depends in a great measure upon our assuming that education 
tends to prevent crime and wretchedness, and therefore is jus- 
tified and required not for the individual, so much as by the 



* See a late number of one of the Quarterly Reviews, and also, Essays by the 
Central Society : Essay by G. H. Porter, Esq. 
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good of society. We tax the public to educate a person, not 
because it promotes his personal advantage, but because we 
presume that we shall make a better citizen of him and so 
promote the good of the community. And the enquiry is in» 
teresting also, as shewing us what we may reasonably ex- 
pect from a system of education in reforming the morals of a 
people. 

Some may perhaps express surprise that any one could im- 
agine that education would not have a tendency to lessen the 
amount of crime — yet intelligent men have done so — and when 
we examine the subject we find that statistics aflFord us very 
little aid in arriving at any certain conclusion. 

For instance, to show the caution with which we should 
reason from ordinary statistics, able writers have drawn ex- 
actly contrary conclusions from the returns of crimes in 
France. An intelligent and able man, Mr. Guery, shows as 
he thinks satisfactorily, that the amount of crime is greater in 
the best educated than in the most ignorant portions of France. 
But his conclusions are drawn from the returns of a single 
year. • 

In 1813, the number of persons charged with oflfences 
against society in England and Wales, was 7,164. In 1836, 
20,984 ; nearly three times as many. And during this whole 
time, public and private benevolence had been actively en- 
gaged in schemes for educating and promoting the moral and 
intellectual improvement of their people. 

In 1849, 14,569 males— 2,557 females— Total, 17,126 under 
^ 17, were imprisoned for various periods for offences in Eng- 
land, and of these, 12,500 were convicted. The proportion of 
crime in the various districts present some curious facts — thus 
of the above, — (persons under 17.) 

In the Metropolitan counties the proportion is 1 to 694 
'* Manufacturing " " 1 to 1600 

" Maritime " " 1 to 1608 

" Agricultural " " 1 to 1917 

'' Mining " « 1 to 2078 

It appears from a comparison of the French and English re- 
turns, that the number of persons punished for crime under 
17, or what may be called juvenile offenders, is nearly double 
in England what it is in France, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. And this has led to serious enquiry into the causes of it 
and presents some considerations which might be of practical 
use very near home, in our little State of Rhode Island. 

In Englsmd, the system of short imprisonment for small of- 
fences committed by boys, is adopted ; the same system we 
have followed here. In France, boys committing small crimes 
are considered as subjects for reformation, and are sentenced 
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to be detained for various periods up to ten years, according to 
circumstances, and placed under proper discipline and instruc- 
tion. In the English system and in ours, the young offender 
is sentenced for a short time, he is shut up with old offenders 
and he comes out a hardened criminal, and the probability is, 
that the government is'at the expense during his life of con- 
victing and imprisoning him continually, unless he is led by 
passion, to commit some great offence by which he forfeits his 
life or his liberty for life. 

The effect of the two systems upon the statistics is obvious. 
In the English system and in ours, the same young man is 
continually committing offences which of course swell the 
whole number of crimes committed in the country and add to 
the expense of criminal justice. On the French system he of- 
fends but once. He is then detained under training for a time 
sufficient to give a chance of reformation. The number of 
first offenders might be the same under each system. The 
number of offences could not be. 

As I said before, these facts suggest considerations which 
may be applied at home. We have always followed the old 
English system of short imprisonments for small offences, and 
boys are treated as if they were as intelligent and as responsi- 
ble as older persons and are shut up with them in the same 
jail. Then an appeal is made to the humanity of the Legisla- 
ture and the boy is pardoned and the result generally is, that 
in about a year he is again before the Legislature for the same 
mercy. Any person familiar with our Legislative proceedings 
for a series of years, will recognize the truth of this. And 
while we pursue the system of committing them to the ordi- 
nary prisons and shutting them up to be schooled by old har- 
dened criminals, members of succeeding Legislatures will very 
naturally pursue the same system of pardons. 

But we may well be glad that a beginning has been made 
in the right direction. 

A few years since, the city of Providence took measures to 
establish a Reform School, under the authority of an act of 
the Legislature. Subsequently by an agreement between the 
State and city, the State has been authorised to send its young 
criminals to it. By acts passed January and October, 1850, 
any Justice of the Peace in the State when sentencing juvenile 
offenders, may in his discretion, sentence them to the Reform 
School. 

I take every opportunity to call attention to this, because 
the institution is new and has as yet few friends, and many of 
those who are opposed to »11 change, look coldly on it. Yet it 
seems to me that it needs only to be known to enlist the sjrm- 
pathy of all philanthropists. Institutions of the kind have sue* 
ceeded elsewhere. Why should they not here ? 
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The statistics of crime in relation to education are generally 
defective, because they do not show the amount or degree of 
education. It is obvious, that in taking an account of crimes 
committed by educated persons, we should make a distinction 
between those who have learned only to read and write with- 
out going any farther, which is the case with a large number 
of those who attend school, and those who have received any 
education worthy of the name. Yet in the greater part of sta- 
tistical accounts, crimes committed by those who can merely 
read and write, and that perhaps very imperfectly, are charged 
to the account of education. Since 1828 the French, and since 
1836 the English tables, have classed the criminals as fol- 
lows: 

1. Those who can neither read nor write. 

2. Those who can read only, or who can read and write 

imperfectly. 

3. Those who can read and write well. 

4. Those who have received instruction beyond that of a 

merely elementary school. 

The results of returns under these classes have been thus 
far highly satisfactory and encouraging For seven years 
ending with 1834, the convictions in France averaged 4,238, 
of whom only 65, or one in 65, belonged to the educated^be- 
ing one in about 500,000 of the population. In England, for 
1836, the number of persons accused of crime was 20,984 ; 
out of these, 191 were of the class who had received superior 
education. In Scotland, out of 2,922, 55 belonged to this class. 

But these statements are almost too favorable to be relied 
on. Perhaps we can account for it by supposing that many 
crimes committed by tlie educated, the intelligent and -the 
shrewd, remain undetected ; and if detected, that their ingenui- 
ty sometimes enables them to escape conviction. Besides the 
crimes punished by the courts, are crimes against property or 
person, generally accompanied with some degree of violence; 
crimes which educated persons would be less likely to com- 
mit ; while there are many violations of right by educated 
men, which a rigid morality would denounce as criminal, but 
which the law cannot punish because it cannot define them. 

So far as the statistics go to show that thera is less crime in 
the agricultural than there is in the manufacturing, seaport 
and city districts, they agree with what we should a priori ex- 
pect the result to be. In the country generally, there is a 
greater equality of condition ; less of thai extreme distress 
which results from crowding together in cities; more kindness 
and fellow feeling ; and many slight oflFences, especially if 
they are first offences, are passed over from charity or a hope 
of reformation. The man of bad character is known, marked 
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and watched — and there are not enough of them to herd to- 
gether and form a class and keep each other in countenance. 

On the other hand, the great cities (which Jefferson said 
were great sores upon the body politic) draw together the dis- 
solute and idle from all quarters. It is there, too, that the 
wealth and enterprise of a country is concentrated, and where 
there is most wealth, of course will be the greatest number of 
crimes against property. And in a city there can be none of 
that compassion for a neighbor which in the country would 
lead to overlooking a fault The smallest offence must be 
punished, without inquiring into the motives which led, or per- 
haps drove, the offender to commit it. 

There is one circumstance connected with the abundance of- 
crime which commends itself to the attention of all friends of 
education — to all philanthropists. It is this : that in the large 
cities, the crimes are committed by a separate class. The low 
and degraded form a separate class, and almost a separate 
caste by themselves. Accessions are constantly making to 
their number, but the greater part of them are born and edu- 
cated to crime — they are hereditary criminals. Shut out of 
churches and schools, they live by preying upon society. Ot 
God they know but the name. Society they consider their en- 
emy and lawful plunder. The accounts of the ignorance, prac- 
tical Atheism and debasement of this class in some cities, are 
hard to be believed by those who are used only to the peace- 
ful and orderly communities of New England. 

Although the most dreadful cases are probably in the large 
cities of the old world, yet our own cities present instances of 
the same sort, although here, from our youth as a nation, the 
evil may not be so confirmed and hard to combat. There 
seems to be an almost complete wall of separation between 
this class and what I may call the comfortable classes of so- 
ciety — the people of education, of middling property, and the 
wealthy. To associate with ignorance and vice is no pleasure 
to the educated and refined ; and then, again, the very great- 
ness of the evil and the fact of its long existence, are calculated 
to deter the timid from undertaking its removal. 

We may say that we are not responsible for the existence 
of these evils. True we may not be directly. But if govern- 
ments and the comfortable classes had done their duty in years 
past, the evil could not have reached its present magnitude. 
If the evil is to be reformed, it must be through the influences 
of religion and of education. But how is religion to be brought 
home to them ? They are practically shut out of our churches, 
because they cannot come in upon an equality with others ; 
and no man, with any just pride or feeling of independence, 
will come in on any other terms. If church-going be an es- 
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sential part of Christianity, then, in some large cities, a man ^ 
with a family cannot afford to be a Christian unless he is 
worth his tens of thousands of dollars, and in the same pro- 
portion in smaller places. The attention of our churches is 
already awakened to the necessity of a change of their sys- 
tem. This is shown by the erection of many free churches in 
our cities within a few years. And in what mode can wealth 
be more nobly employed than by devoting it to the religious 
instruction of the poor. 

We cannot doubt however, notwithstanding the gloomy de- 
tails of the criminal calendar, that there has been a gradual 
and marked change effected in modern civilized society in re- 
lation to crime — and a change for thci better. The character 
of the crimes committed has changed. Formerly — in genera- 
tions past there was comparatively little security for person or 
property, except in the strong arm of the possessor. The of- 
fences were of the more violent kind. Murders, robberies and 
duels, &c., were more frequent. Now, whatever may be true 
as to the total number of crimes, those of this violent sort have 
diminished. Even if it is only a substitution of fraud and 
craft for violence, it is certainly a change for the better and 
for the peace of society. 

The total number of crimes committed may not have dimin- 
ished, or may even have increased. If statistics should prove 
this, there are many reasons why the friends of humanity 
should not be discouraged. The population of all the civilized 
nations is fast increasing. Their wealth has increased wpn- 
derfuUy. To promote the acquisition of \;^realth, property must 
be secured by the most stringent enactments, and a large class 
of the offences which makes such a figure in our criminal 
statistics, are of these modern offences against property. Leg- 
islatures in England and in this country almost every year 
make something a penal offence which was not so before. — 
This probably is the necessary result of the increase of wealth 
and civilization. Again, our credit system, while it has nearly 
superseded the old fashioned mode of robbery, yet presents in- 
numerable temptations to other sorts of crime, temptations 
which we should rather rejoice that so many withstand, than 
grieve that a few fall. 

Our modem police systems, too, are more perfect than those 
of former times. Fewer crimes escape detection in our large 
cities. All these combine to make the amount of crime appear 
to have increased of late years, while the faet may be very dif- 
ferent, if we take into account the increase of population, and 
consider also, that a great number of the statute offences enu- 
merated as crimes, are not such as necessarily involve any 
great degree of moral turpitude. 
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WithSut any reference, however, to statistics, it would seem 
as if we ought not to doubt as to the good effects of education 
in preventing misery and crime. 

Even supposing that no direct moral instruction whatever 
is conveyed, can there be any doubt but that a good training 
of the intellect alone is favorable to morals ? By pursuing a 
course of mere intellectual study by system, especially if it be 
pursued under the restraints of a public school or college, the 
student acquires habits of self-denial, obedience to rule, regu- 
larity and order, which are invaluable. And a well disciplin- 
ed and well stored intellect is a great security against crime in 
another view. The man of education has pleasures and occu- 
pations for his leisure, which ignorance knows not of. He is 
thus protected from many of those vices into which the igno- 
rant and idle fall from the mere love of excitement. We are 
so constituted as to need excitement of some sort. He who 
knows the value of intellectual pleasures, will not be so apt to 
resort to low company, or intoxicating drinks, for his amuse- 
ments. And it is probably to the diffusion of education, and to 
a thorough education, that we must look for the delivery of 
our community from the scourge of intemperance. 

Again, mere intellectual education, doubtless, promotes good 
morals, at least negatively, by preventing poverty, the extreme 
of which is a fruitful source of crime. How many crimes are 
traceable to the temptations arising from poverty. The ten- 
dency of education is to raise the man in the scale of being, 
to produce an ambition, and teach him ways of bettering his 
condition, to restrain improvidence and waste, to encourage 
forethought and prudence. So education improves the condi- 
tion of the poor and removes temptation. 

And although the present enormous accumulation of the 
wealth of civilized society, resulting from their superiority in 
knowledge, may in its first effect in the hands o( the few, pro- 
duce an increase of crimes against property, yet we should 
consider that the benefits of this wealth are constantly diffus- 
ing, by furnishing cheap necessaries and comforts to the poor. 
The industrious laboring man of the prasent day, enjoys com- 
forts which were luxuries even to the rich men of former ages. 
Thus wealth is slowly diffused and the situation of the poorer 
class improved. 

The importance of providing reereation for the mind, of an 
intellectual character, is not sufficiently considered by us. As 
I said just now, we are so constituted that we need excitement, 
we need recreation. And if recreation of an innocent and in- 
tellectual kind is not furnished, the people will resort to mere 
animal and baser gratifications. This is a law of nature, 
2 
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which'laws made by man, will in vain attempt totjhange or 
counteract. 

Hence the importance of cultivating a habit of reading and 
supplying the means of gratifying a taste for reading. It was 
remarked by a foreigner that very few of our large libraries 
are open to the public. In Europe the reverse is the practice* 
Hence too the importance of cultivating the practice of vocal 
and instrumental music, not merely for religious purposes, but 
for social improvement. 

The only danger to be apprehended from moral instruction 
in our schools, arises from the spirit of sectarianism. That it 
may be perverted to sectarianism is true. But as all sects 
agree in the necessity of moral instruction, and as the attempt 
of any sect to teach its own creed, would inevitably tend to 
break up any system of public education, and to substitute in 
their stead sectarian or denominational schools which would 
leave a large portion of our country without any education at 
all, it is to be hoped that enough charity and forbearance will 
be found among the different churches to avoid this evil. We 
should endeavor to give the youth a sound intellectual and 
moral training, to teach them how to think, not what to think. 
We should not suffer ourselves to be haunted with the fear 
that they will think differently from ourselves on some subject 
of religion or politics. Parental influence will always incline 
the child to the opinions of the parent without much direct 
teaching. If we are well grounded in our opinions and believe 
them well founded in argument, we should not be afraid of 
our success. It is generally in proportion to our distrust of 
our opinions and to the weakness of the arguments on which 
we have adopted them that we are inclined to quarrel with 
those who doubt or deny them. And it is only by a full ac- 
knowledgement of the right of private judgment in othersy 
and cultivating in our own hearts a spirit of charity towards 
them, that we can avoid the dangers which surround this 
question. 

If moral instruction cannot be given without being made a 
means of proselytism on sectarian or political questions, I would 
say at once that it should be excluded. 

Let us then consider for a few moments what portions of 
morals may with propriety be taught, and the best manner of 
teaching them ; what should be taught, and how. 

A full classification of the subject would of course include 
many things which could not well be taught to the classes of 
smaller children, such as compose the great majority in our 
schools. They could not appreciate, and would not profit by 
systematic instruction. There are certain classes of duties, too, 
in which in orderly old settled communities— children gain in- 
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Btruction at church and at home ; their duties to God, their 
parents, and the family relations, the duty of justice to others, of 
honesty as to property, and of veracity. In orderly society there 
is a feeling of honor attached to the performance of some of these 
duties, and of meanness to their violation which is a great addi- 
tional motive to doing right. 

But, without much system, important instruction may be 
given in regard to the nature of conscience, and its development 
aided. They may be warned against the various modes by 
which conscience may be blinded or misled. The illusions pro- 
duced by passion, interest, by looking to the end as justifying 
the means, may be rendered intelligible to all. But it may be 
more difficult and require more maturity in the scholar to un- 
derstand and properly to judge of the variety of opinions re- 
specting the moral nature of particular acts, produced by asso- 
ciation and the complexity of actions. These can only be 
understood after considerable acquaintance with the operations 
and laws of the human mind. 

There are some classes of duties which it is very difficult to 
define, and which law therefore can very seldom punish, but 
which are most essential to the happiness of society, and should 
receive our constantattention both in the school and out of it — I 
mean, our duties to others in regard to their feelings, if I may so 
express it. And it is in regard to this very class of duties, that 
the moral instruction of both young and old, in schools, colleges 
and at home, is probably most deficient. How many men who 
would scorn to injure their neighbors property, will yet make 
sport ofinjuring their feelings. If they can excite a quarrel, 
prejudice one person against another ; if there are any subjects 
which they know to be peculiarly unpleasant, which the person 
addressed would like to have forgotten, anything calculated 
to produce a feeling of disgrace, or of physical or intellec- 
tual inferiority, or in any way to disturb his peace of mind, 
they perhaps take delight^ in suggesting it, in bringing it 
forward to public gaze, or if they do not absolutely take de- 
light in it and do it purposely, they are not sufficiently 
cautious in guarding against it. " A blow with a word strikes 
deeper than a blow with a sword." And when we reflect 
how much of the happiness of life is made up of little 
things, how much it depends upon attention to the feelings 
of others, we see the importance of attending to it in early 
education. 

A disposition to attend to the wants and feelings of others, 
and promote their happiness, united to a certain degree of 
knowledge of the conventional usages of society, constitutes 
what we call manners or politeness. Considered merely as re- 
gards the child's chances of success in life, it would be worthy 
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of attention. But my object is to speak of it as a duty. — 
Even in the gravest concerns in life, the manner is frequently 
as important as the matter of the deed. 

This same regard to the feelings of others of which I have- 
been speaking, will also lead us to be cautious how we do or 
say anything to affect their reputation. Of all the tittle-tattle 
and slander that is circtilating in the world, the probability is^ 
that a very small portion originates from malice or a direct 
design to mjure. A great deal of it originates from careless- 
ness, from a desire to fall in with what we suppose to be the 
prevailing humor of the company present ; but probably by 
far the greater part, from vacancy of mind — from want of ac- 
quaintance with other and more proper subjects of conversa- 
tion. Education and extension of information will supply us 
with other means of occupying our minds and maintaining 
conversation, but it is only a regard for the feelings of others 
which can entirely restrain this mischievous propensity. 

In regard to the manner of teaching morals to the very 
young, there can be but very little difference of opinion. Be^ 
foi'e they can understand a system, they must have the ele- 
mentary notions upon which a system is founded. The moral 
sentiment is first to be called out, trained, and developed. — ' 
And in doing this we should follow the course of nature. A 
moral lesson suggested by some occasion in school hfe, will 
make a permanent impression upon a child and be remem- 
bered and recalled whenever a similar occasion presents itself ; 
while a moral lesson upon the same subject, but unconnected 
with any present application, would be soon forgotten and 
would not be so likely to be recalled ,or suggest itself to the 
mind in case of need. Alcotl's Record of a School and his 
Conversations on the Gospels, may suggest to a teacher many 
good ideas as to the best method of conducting conversations 
or remarks on this subject ; and they have the advantage of 
being not imaginary but the record of real conversations which 
"actually took place in his school. 

" Moral instruction (says Wilm) ought to be less teaching 
than development ; and it ought to aim less at conveying to 
the pupils some propositions as coming from the master and 
a:s forming a science invented by the genius ot man, than at 
making them spring from the depths of his own conscious- 
ness." 

" If (says Sir James Macintosh) we were to devise a meth- 
od for infusing morality into the tender minds of youth, we 
should certainly not attempt it by arguments and rules, by 
definition and demonstration. We should certainly endeavor 
to attain our object by insinuating morals in the disguise of 
history, poetry and eloquence ; by heroic examples, by pathet- 
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ic incidents, by sentiments that either exalt and fortify or soft- 
en and melt the human heart. If philosophical ingenuity 
were to devise a plan of moral instruction, these I think would 
be its outlines." 

" As hieroglyphics preceded letters, so parables are older 
than arguments. And even now,. if any one wishes to pour 
new Ught into any human intellect, and to do so expediently 
and pleasantly, he must proceed in the same way and call in 
the assistance of parables." — Lord Bacon 

That these are the correct principles on which morals 
should be taught to the young, I suppose there can be very 
little doubt. To older scholars and classes, scientific treatises 
may be of advantage, but to mere children they would be in- 
comprehensible. The conscience must be cultivated as occa- 
sions arise and the moral feelings called out and exercised up- 
on the various events in school and home life before they can 
make themselves or can understand from others, the general- 
izations which make the moral code. Not that the teacher 
should wait for great occasions or displays of miusual passion 
or violence. The occasions will be constantly occurring. — 
Lessons upon characters and events in history are highly re- 
commended by Kant and Wilm ; and the influence of the se- 
lections in the reading books which are used in our schools, in 
forming the moral character of the pupils, can hardly te over- 
rated. But above all, let not the teacher forget the influence of 
his own example. 

With regard to the greater part of children, at least of those 
who do not see very bad examples at home, the teacher's 
greatest difficulty will probably be, not in teaching them what 
is right and what is wrong, but in persuading them to do 
right. And the difficulty is the same with older people — 
Most of the duties of ordinary life are plain. We all know 
tolerably well what is right in any given case. In pronounc- 
ing an opinion on the conduct of others we seldom disagree. 
But how seldom do we ourselves do what we know to be right. 
We need motives to do right, we need to have our disposition 
to do right strengthened and confirmed. We need to enlight- 
en conscience and give force to its decisions ; and some times 
perhaps must call in the aid of the sanctions of religion. 

We are too apt to appeal both with the old and young to 
motives of interest to induce them to do right. Honesty may 
be and no doubt is the best policy, and yet that may be a 
very mean motive for a man's being honest. There is a strong 
temptation to use this motive with children because they can 
easily be made to understand it. But is there no fear that we 
may make too much of this and lead Jthem to undervalue 
other motives, so that other motives will have little influence 
over them ? And will not the consequence be, that when they 
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come to grow up and find, as they often will, that they cannot 
succeed in some favorite project honestly — that honesty does 
not always secure wealth, but is very often an obstacle to it, — 
the foundation of their morality gives way, and they have not 
been accustomed to the control of better motives. 

It may be questionable whether it would not be better to do 
nothing at all, than to appeal as often as we do to improper 
motives to encourage the young to what we deem a right 
course of action. It is a common practice to pay children for 
being good. And when they get to be children of a larger 
growth, we still appeal to the same motives. We tell them 
that doing good or a correct course will insure success in life. 
We make too much of prosperity, success and wealth. Econ- 
omy and correct conduct will, it is true, secure the means of 
living, but those generally best succeed in obtaining wealth 
who make the most sacrifices of time and of personal comfort 
for it, and too often of honesty too. We should try to impress 
on them that true success, considered in relation to the great 
end of life, does not consist in making a show or in making a 
noise in the world ; but that the approbation of conscience is 
better than all else. 

One of the ancient moralists has represented human life as 
a sort of a market in which various commodities, health, wealth, 
literary distinction, military glory are exposed for sale, and we 
can have whatever we choose if we pay the price for it. 

Mrs. Barbauld has taken up this idea and most eloquently 
expanded, and illustrated it in a passage which 1 will quote* 

*' We should consider this world as a great mart of commerce 
where fortune exposes to our view various commodities, riches, ease, 
tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. Everything is marked di a 
settled price. Our time, our labor, our ingenuity, are so much money 
which we are to lay out to the best advantage. 

" Examine, compare, choose, reject ; but stand to your own judg- 
ment ; and do not, like children, when you have purchased one thing, 
repine that you do not possess another which you did not purchase. 

^ " Such is the force of well-regulated industry, that a steady and 
vigorous exertion of our faculties, directed to one end, will generally 
insure success. Would you for instance, be rich ? Do you think 
that single point worth the sacrificing everything else to ? 

" You may then be rich. Thousands have become so from the 
lowest beginnings, by toil and patience, diligence, and attention to 
the minutest articles of expense and profit. But you must give up 
the pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious tem- 
per. If you preserve your integrity, it must be a coarse-spun and 
vulgar honesty. Those high and lofty notions of morals which you 
brought with you froni the schools, must be considerably lowered, 
and mix with the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded pru- 
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dence. You must learn to do hard if not unjust things ; and for the • 
nice embarrassmentis of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is necessary 
for you to get rid of them as fast as possible. You must shut your 
heart against the Muses, and content to feed your Understanding with 
plain household truths. In short, you must not attempt to enlarge 
your ideas, or polish your taste or refine your sentiments ; but must 
keep in one beaten track, without turning aside either to the right 
hand or left. * But I cannot submit to drudgery like.this, I feel above 
it.' 'Tis well : be above it then ; only do not repine that you are 
not rich. 

" Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That too may be purchased 
— by steady application, and long solitary hours of study and reflec- 
tion. Bestow these, and you shall be wise. But (says the man of 
letters) what a hardship it is that many an illiterate fellow, who can«- 
not construe the motto of the arms on his coach, shall raise a fortune : 
and make a figure, while I have little more than the common conven- 
iences of life. 

*• Et tibi magna satis ! Was it in order to raise a fortune that 
you consumed the sprightly hours of youth in study and retirement ? 
Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the midnight lamp, and dis- 
tilled the sweetness from the Greek and Boman spring ? 

** You have then mistaken your path, and ill employed your indus- 
try. * What reward have 1 then for all my labors V What reward ! 
A large comprehensive soul, well purged from vulgar fears, and per- 
turbations, and prejudices ; able to comprehend and interpret the 
works of man — of God: A rich flourishing, cultivated mind, preg- 
nant with inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflection. A 
perpetual spring of fresh ideas ; and the conscious dignity of supe- 
rior intelligence. Good heaven! and what reward can you ask 
besides ? 

'* But is it not some reproach upon the economy of Providence that 
such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow should have amassed wealth 
enough to buy half a nation V Not in the least. He made himself 
a mean dirty fellow for that very end. He has paid his health, his 
conscience, his liberty finr it ? and will you envy him for his bargain ? 
Will you hang your bead and blush in his presence because he out- 
shines you in equipage and show ? Lift up your brow with a noble 
confidence and say to yourself, I have not these things, it is true ; 
but it is because I have not sought, because I have not desired them ; 
it is because I possess something better. I have chosen my lot, I am 
content and satisfied. 

" You aje a modest, man — you love quiet and independence, and 
have a d^siicacy and reserve in your temper, which renders it impos- 
sible for you to elbow your way in the world, and be the herald of 
your own merits. Be content then with a modest retirement, with 
the esteem of your intimate friends, with the praises of a blameless 
heart, but resign the splendid distinctions of the world to those who 
can better scramble for them. 

** The man whose tender sensibility of conscience, and strict regard 
to the rulea of morality make him scrupulous and fearful of offend*- 
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ing, is often heard to complain of the disadvantage he lies under in 
every path of honor and profit. Could I but get over some nice points 
and conform to the practice and opinion of those about me, I might 
stand as fair a chance as others for dignities and preferment. And 
why can you not? What hinders you from discarding this trouble- 
some scrupulosity of yours, which stands so grievously in your way ? 
If it be a small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound at the very 
core, that does not shrink from the keenest inspection ; inward free- 
dom from remorse and purturbation ; unsullied whiteness and sim- 
plicity of manners ; a genuine integrity 

Pure in the last recesses of the mind ; 

if you think these advantages an inadequate recompense for what you 
resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, and be a slave-merchant, a 
parasite, or — what you please." 

But while we make persevering eflForts for the promotion of 
education, we ought not, on the other hand, to be discouraged 
if we do not see any sudden or immediate results froiri our la- 
bors. The leaven of Christianity has been working in the 
world for eighteen hundred years, and the world is not yet 
Christian. If we make up our minds — as I think we must, 
without regard to statistics — that education does promote the 
welfare of a people as well as the good of the individual, we 
shall be prepared not to be alarmed by any apparent results 
of statistics. Most of the communities of the civilized world 
may be said to be in a transition state from ignorance to 
knowledge ; and it is this fact, that their condition is a trans- 
ition one, which enables us to account satisfactorily for many 
things which the tables of crime exhibit to us. They have 
lost that sort of contentedness and negative happiness which 
results from brute ignorance in the mass and a strong govern- 
ment in the hands of the few, and they have not yet reached 
that state of intellectual and moral knowledge where each 
man is a law unto himself. The elements of society are in 
conflict, and we cannot expect peace ; but better, far better, is 
any condition— conflicts. Wars, and rumors of wars — than the 
apparent peace of quiet and submissive ignorance. Individuals 
may suffier, humanity must gain. 

So in regard to the wonderful increase of wealth in the 
present age. The first effect of the increase of wealth, and 
while it is in the hands of the few, is to oflFer temptations to 
crime ; and we see, as a consequence, an increase of certain 
sorts of offences in wealthy commimities. But may we not 
hope, that as wealth becomes diflfused, as its beneficial effects 
are felt through all classes of society, as the luxuries of one 
age become the necessaries of life to the next, as the poor ob- 
tain comforts in one age which before only wealth could pur- 
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chase, the class of crimes arising from disparity of wealth 
will diminish. Poverty and distress we know to be fruitful 
sources of those offences which our laws denounce as crimes. 
As these disappear before the progress of education and wealth, 
we may hope for a better state of society. If the diffusion of 
wealth is a blessing, then we must bear with whatever is 
necessary to this diffusion. So the principle of competition ap- 
pears to be a necessary concomitant of the increase of wealth 
— yet it leads to a great amount of misery and crime. In this 
light, we should look upon these evils as temporary ones — as 
the undeniable consequences of our being in what I have 
called a transition state. 

These considerations serve to show us that while we should 
not indulge unreasonable expectations from moral education, 
we need not be without hope. We cannot expect, and perhaps 
ought not to, to remove all temptations from the way of youth. 
That virtue is of but little worth which has been brought up 
as a tender plant in the shade, and which is only virtue be- 
cause it has never been exposed. We should rather endeavor 
to cultivate a moral energy which may be acquainted with vice 
and misery, and yet not be contaminated by it. 

In conclusion, I would say, that we ought not tp be disap- 
pointed if we do not see immediately from our system the re- 
sults which we may think we have a right to look for. It is 
unreasonable to expect that all our towns or all our districts 
should at once come up to the standard which we have fixed 
in our own minds as desirable and attainable. It is the policy 
of our laws, and the only policy consistent with the principles 
of a free government, to allow to towns and to districts the 
management of their own schools, subject to such general rules 
as the common good may require. Compulsion is against the 
spirit of our institutions and of our laws. We might by the ex- 
ercise of the central power of the State, force upon a town or 
district a school somewhat in advance of what the town or dis- 
trict would otherwise establish. But it will probably be found 
to be the wisest course in the end, to rely upon means of per- 
suasion, to endeavor to influence the minds of the people by ar- 
gun^ent and information, and we shall thus make a progress 
peaceful and sure, though slow. 

E. R. POTTER, 

Comm'r of Pub. Schools, 

Kingston, R. L, January, A. D, 1852. 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT IN BROWN UNIVERSITY/ 

LETTER PROM PROP. GREENE. 

Providence, February 12, 1852. 
Hon. E. B. PCtteh: 

Dear Sir : — You ask me to giVe you information respecting 
the organization, course of instruction, and present condition And 
prospects of the Normal Department of Brown University. In com- 
pliance with this request, permit me to premise that the cfnterprise 
is yet in its infancy, — the first class having been formed at the com- 
mencement of the present collegiate year. Hence little can be said 
of results. It promises well. All that could be reasonably hoped, 
during so short a period, has been realized. The department ^ in- 
tended to fit teachers for the practical duties of the school room. 
The course of instruction, the drill exercises, all tend towards this 
point. 

Twd things are contemplated in the plan of organization. Of 
these that which is peculiar to the department is the professional 
training which the course in Didactics is intended to giv^* 

The second is the literary and scientific discipline which the va- 
rious courses afford to those who seek for situations in the higher 
grades of schools. Those who are candidates for degrees are, in the 
regular order of study, pursuing these courses* To such, the Nor- 
mal department is a kind of professional school, to fit them for theif 
chosen occupation. But to those who come mainly to study Didac- 
tics, and yet wish to extend their literary and scientific researches^ 
without obtaining a degree, the collegiate courses afford peculiaJ' ad- 
vantages. The student is placed at once in a literary atmosphere. 
He is in daily contact with scholars. He has access to a large -and 
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valuable library. The principles of Chemistry and Natural Philoso* 
phy are illustrated by an extensive and well chosea apparatus. His- 
tory, English literature, Rhetoric, and English Composition, are all 
taught by able professors. And if he chooses to pursue one or more 
of the languages^ he has the privilege of doing it. All these can be 
attended to in connection with Didactics. 

But that the advantages of the department may be enjoyed still 
more widely, a second class, of a more popular character^ has been 
organized. This class is attending a course of lectures and drill ex- 
ercises at the lecture room of the High School. It is opened for 
those teachers, male or female, who seek for situations in Grammar 
and Primary Schools, and who have already made sufficient progress 
in the elementary branches to fit them for their profession. The ex- 
ercises here are purely didactic. The principles of the art of teach- 
ing are distinctly stated and illustrated before the class ; and to ren» 
der the work more effective, the members themselves are called out 
individually to give elementary lessons, — regarding the class for the 
time as their school. The skill and efficiency with which these ex- 
ercises are conducted become, at once, a test of ability, aptness to 
teach, self possession, and power to command attention. This class, 
thus far, has been chiefly composed of ladies, mostly from Providence 
and the surrounding towns. It consists at present of upwards of 
sixty members. 

The course of instruction in both classes is, 'in its general spirit, 
the same ; but in form it differs, to adapt it to the diflerent degress of 
attainment of the two. All instructions are given by lectures and 
practical exercises. The aim of these lectures and exercises is to 
reach the elementary steps in every branch taught in our schools 
which can be most easily and readily comprehended by the child. 
It has also been our aim to determine not only what faculties of the 
child should be first addressed, but also the point of view from which 
instruction should be presented to them. 

, Every subject may be said to have ah interior and an exterior 
' point of view, from which it may be examined. There is a vital 
element and an outward manifestcUion, which is only an unfolding 
of the former. He only can be said to comprehend a subject who 
examines it from its spirit and intent. When approached from this 
interior point of view, a subject does not lose its identity though it 
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assume a variety of forms ; whereas, when viewed through some out- 
ward, manifestation, it is usually seen only through a particular form 
and that hut dimly. For example, the learner is told by the formal- 
ist in Arithmetic, that he must place units under units, tens under 
tens, hundreds under hundreds, &c. Why he should do so, he can- 
not tell. He is not made to feel the fitness of it, but obeys simply 
the letter of the rule. And in Addition, he must begin at the right 
hand, and add up the first column, writing underneath the entire 
sum, if it do not exceed nine, but writing only the right-hand figure 
and carrying the left to the next upper column, if the sum be greater 
than nine. To the learner thus taught, all these directions become 
in-wrought into the very idea of Addition, as though they were vital 
to it. He supposes this the only mode of adding : an^ that any de- 
viation from it is a violation of essential principles. Now let the 
same learner become familiar with every feature of the Arabic sys- 
tem of Notation as an ingenious invention — let him see how it can, 
with a few characters, represent all possible numbers — let him see 
by contrasting it with other methods, as the Roman, for example, 
what unparalleled facilities it affords for carrying on arithmetical 
operations— let him understand the fundamental principle that wholes 
are added to wholes when we unite all their corresponding parts — 
and he will at once see tliat it will make, essentially, no difference 
whether we begin at the right hand, or the left, or in the middle, or 
whether we add up or down^ if so be that all the corresponding parts 
are united, and each figure has the place which its value demands. 
If, at length, it should be found by repeated experiments that it is 
more convenient to begin at the right hand, that convenience will 
then be appreciated, but appreciated as a convenience, and not as 
something essential. Now when the learner looks at Addition from 
this point of view, he will see, whatever may be the mode of adding, 
that every method is pervaded by one and the same principle, viz : 
that wholes, however large, are added to wholes when we unite their 
corresponding parts, and that it is the crowning excellence of the 
Arabic method of Notation, that it represents all numbers in corre- 
sponding parts, as units, tens, &c., and that these parts, taken sepa- 
rately, are small numbers, and easily comprehended. 

This interior view is capable of indefinite illustrations drawn from 
Arithmetic, Reading, Grammar, History, Geography, and in fact, all 
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the branches taught in our schools. It has been the chief aim of Our 
course in Didactics, to open and unfold the methods by which the va- 
rious branches may be presented from this point of view, to children. 
In no department has it been found necessary to labor more assidu- 
ously than in that of Reading. The elements of Reading, if taught 
at all, are loo apt to be exhibited in the form of rules which cannot 
be readily comprehended, much less exemplified by the pupil. They 
are usually either a dead letter, or are exemplified only by a servile 
imitation of the teacher's voice. Now he who looks at a subject from 
this interior point, needs no rule, — the thought &nd feeling of the 
writer is his rule ; in other words, the rule is to give just such an 
expression of the spirit and life of the subject as one would naturally 
give to it himself, were he to embody it in his own words. 

Two things are needed to secure good reading. Foremost and 
chief, is a delicate appreciation of the sentiment to be expressed; and 
then such a training of the vocal organs as will secure a forcible, clear, 
distinct, and musical utterance of that sentiment. 

He, therefore, who would teach Reading well, must dwell much 
upon the thought ; he must cultivate the " mind's eye" of the child, 
that he may see what the writer saw, feel what the writer felt, and 
then express these thoughts and feelings without restraint. In so 
doing, the pupil, by his own voice, exemplifies the rules of good 
Reading, at first without knowing it; at length, his own utterance 
furnishes him with the rules for stress, force, inflection, quantity, rate, 
pitch, emphasis, cadence, modulation, &c. &c. But all this must be 
under the guidance of an experienced teacher, who can himself ap- 
preciate and exemplify all these qualities of good Reading, and draw 
the attention of the learner to what his own voice illustrates. Hence, 
the necessity of such Normal exercises as will prepare teachers to 
take up Reading from the right point of view. The first error in 
teaching children to read, lies at the very foundation. The first les- 
son is usually wrong. Instead of presenting a child at the outset with 
a letter, as a mere form for him to look at, and name, the teacher 
should give him an elementary sound and require him to utter it, — 
then another, and so on. The letter should afterwards be given as a 
symbol of the sound, to be associated with it, at first as an aid to his 
memory, and finally, as a permanent representation. In this way, 
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the letter means something ; and in combining letters into syllables 
and words, their utility is readily appreciated. 

The next error lies in an almost totat neglect of the thought^ in the 
mechanical process which the pupil must go through in spelling out 
the words of his reading lesson. Hence that stiff, broken,- school-boy 
style of reading which is so disagreeable. It lacks soul — is wholly 
devoid of thought. To improve it, the unskilful teacher urges the 
thild to *' speak up loud," and '' read faster," thus involving him in 
two o^er errors,-^if possible, worse than the first, — and that, too, 
without correcting the first. The child's voice must, as soon as po8» 
sible, be placed under the supremacy of thought ; then will this me- 
chanical utterance yield to a life-like and graceful expression of the 
sentiment of the writer. Our exercises in the classes have aimed te 
exemplify this mode of teaching Redding. 

I have thus given you a few specimens of the methods which have 
been adopted in our course in Dida6tics. Suffice it to say, that sim* 
^lar methods are adopted in all the school branches. We have net 
befen through with an entire course in any one; this would be im- 
possible in the time allowed us. But we have given specimens of 
what may be called elementary teaching in the various departments 
of each. It has been our aim to show how this kind of teaching 
should be conducted, in a suitable number of examples, and leave to 
the members the work of applying it universally. We have akned 
to make them independent teachers, not leaning servilely upon the 
text-book. Those who give a good elementary lesson without a 
text-book, will be most likely to use that instrument to the best ad- 
*Tantage. Such is the course of instruction, so far as I can represent 
it in this short space. It should be added, that my connection with 
the Public Schools of Providence, enables me to give the members of 
the classes peculiar facilities for improvement. 

What cannot be seen in exercises conducted before the Normal 
class, since the members are not children, but only supposed to be ' 
feT the time, may be witnessed in reality in the difierent grades of 
our Public Schools. To these schools, all the members of the chist 
have free access. Here they can witness a pmctical exemplificatioa 
ti the principles to which their attention has been called. 

Upwards of eighty persons have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity which these exercises afford, since die opening of the Depart- 
4 
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mentlast September. It will be seen from this brief sketch of the 
organizaticn and condition of these classes, that a wider range for 
culture and mental improvement is hpre afforded than in any Normal 
School in the country. He who would with a liberal education pre- 
pare himself for teaching in Academies and High Schools, has here 
an opportunity for so doing. He, again, who would pursue a shorter 
yet thorough course, can accommodate himself to his wishes and cir- 
cumstances. And yet, again, he who wishes to combine the advan" 
tages of tho Normal School and Teachers' Institute, may attend a 
course of lectures during the autumn and spring. 

Again, it will be seen that the exercises appropriately belonging to 
the Department are strictly didactic, not academic, the latter being 
furnished by the college courses. The question is not, have you at- 
tended to such a branch ? but, how would you teach it to a beginner ? 
How to one more advanced? What means would you adopt to se- 
cure order and thrift in a school? To inspire the pupil with enthu. 
siasm ? To create a love for study ? To raise him to a perception 
of what is noble, and ♦wortny of his aspiration ? And yet, it is obvi- 
ous that every branch taken from this point of view assumes a new 
and peculiar interest, which leads to a far better comprehension of 
the branch itself, than when learned merely as a school task. A 
task accomplished simply for the recitation room, is often only half 
learned ; it is committed to the memory, rather than the understand- 
ing. But when learned by one who feels himself responsible for an 
explanation of every idea it contains, it must be thoroughly learned. 
He must know -not only the lesson itself, but its various relations to 
collateral subjects. He cannot slight it, and then expect to teach it 
successfully. Hence, although the student, on entering this depart- 
ment, is supposed already to know what he is now learning to teach ; 
yet he will find his knowledge of the various branches greatly im- 
proved from the new impulses under which they are reviewed. 

The tests to which candidates are usually subjected in examina- 
tions, make known only their literary qualifications. Little is learned 
of one's aptness to teach, power to interest and secure attention, abil- 
ity to control, fruitfulness in expedients, skill in adapting instruction 
to age and capacity of children, and force and impressiveness of illus- 
tration. But it is obvtouB that these didactic exercises, in no incon- 
siderable degree, test the capacity of the candidate in all these. — 
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Hence the advantage which school committees and superrison may 
derive from an acquaintance with the memhers of these classes, and 
the progress which they have made in all the characteristics of the 
good teacher. 

It is equally obvious, that the Department will afford peculiar fa- 
cilities to those who aspire to good situations, and would be placed in 
a position to make themselves known. I am often applied to for 
suitable persons to fill all classes of vacancies, from the High School 
down to the Common District School. 

Hoping that this imperfect outline may in a measure answer your 
inquiries, 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL S. GREENE, 
Prof, of Didactics in Brown University* 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

LETTER PROM REV. K. M. STONE. 

Providence, Feb. II, 1862. 
Hon. Elisiia R, Pottbe >^ 

Dear Sir : — ^When I promised, at your request, to prepare an ar- 
ticle on Evening Scboob for your Annual Report, it was my inten- 
tion to have given to the subject the detailed consideration its impor- 
tance demands. From the fulfilment of this intention I am preclu- 
ded by an unusual press of duties, and at this eleventh hour can on- 
ly say a few words as an expression of my unabated interest in a 
class of institutions that must, from necessity, fill an important place 
in the educational movements of the day.' 

In 1849 I prepared, at the instance of your predecessor, Hon. 
Henry Barnard, an account of Public Evening Schools in this coun-* 
try, embracing notices of all that were then known to be in operation. 
This account was published in his final report to the General As- 
sembly. Since then, similar schools have been established in New 
Orleans, Newburyport, (Mass.,) Portsmouth, (N. H.,) Portland, 
(Me.,) and several other places : all of which have fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of their friends. 

Eighteen years have passed away since the first Public Evening 
Schools were opened in the United States, and the conviction of their 
utility has been gradually gaining strength in the public mind. The 
National Convention of the friends of education held in Philadelphia 
in 1849, and again in 1850, one of thrmost intelligent bodies- that 
'has been convoked in this country on any occasion, took up this sub^ 
ject Its one' of commanding importance, tmd at the recommendi^tion 
of a committee who, by Prof. Hart, their chairman, made an interest- 
ing report on the subject, adopted the following resolution : 

** Resolve df That tlys Convention recommends to the earnest cda^ 
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sideration of the community in the several States, the propriety of; 
establishing generally, free Evening Schools for adults andfor youngs 
persons who are not in attendance upon the day schools.'' 

From the report to which I have refenred, I transcribe and enclose 
several paragraphs embracing statements worthy of profound consid- 
eration. 

These statements coiifirm the opinion I ht^ve knf entertained, ^t 
something should be done to meet wants that are not met hy our day. 
schools. In every manufacturing village are to be found many chik 
dren and youth like those described in these extracts. There is aW 
another class, a large portion oi them fofeignera. They are ignorant^ 
often, of the simple rudiments of learning, and are precluded, by age^ 
pride, or false shame, from entering a primary class in our public day 
schools. They form, to an extent, a dt^inet order, and if educated 
at all, must be approached in a way that does not arouse either of 
these hostile feelings. It is easier to form an evening school of fifty 
boys fourteen or fifteen years of age, who cannot read and write, than: 
to induce five of that number to attend a day school. 

In a manufiicturing State, like Rhode Island, having so many of 
this class among its population, these considerations bear with great 
force. Evening Schools should be established in every village for 
the benefit of its juvenile operatives, and of all others who need their 
advantages. It is not merely the dictate of philanthropy, but of en^^ 
lightened policy, to encourage in such the spirit of intellectual cul- 
ture, — never, indeed, losing sight of their moral and religious devel- 
opment. Intelligence is essential to the growth of the morals of the 
young, as it is to the improvement of their manners ; and to permit 
a generation to grow up among us without education suflicient to 
qualify them to transact ordinary business, or to give them correct 
ideas of our political institutions, is to violate a principle upon which 
their permanency rests, 

' In conclusion, I have only time to add, that the ejflBfeiency of Eve- 
ning Schools may be greatly promoted by the appointment of an out- 
door assistettt for each school, whose duty it shaH be to collect schol- 
ars, visit their homes to ascertain the cause of every absence, and to 
gain the co-operation of parents and employers in securing a regular 
attendance. Very sincerely your friend^ 

EDWIN M. STONE. 
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EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON EVENING SCHOOLS, 

BY FBOF. HABT^ OF PHILADELPHIA. 

While speaking of the large proportion of the population that now, 
in many states and cities, attend public schools, we are apt to forget 
that not more than one-&ird of the whole number attending school 
ever advance beyond the Primary, The High School and the Gram- 
mar Schools are, iiideed^ open to all ; but all, unfortunately, have 
not the leisure to advance to those open door^. Idleness and va* 
ISprancy, no doubt, contribute to this result ; yet, for the most part, it 
is stern necessity, work — want of bread — that compels more than 
two-thirds of the children of the public schools, to complete their 
schooling in the Primary. Having barely learned to read and write» 
and perhaps knowing something of the first four rules of Arithmetic, 
they are taken by their parents to assist in the mill, the workshop or 
the factory, — or to become errand boys and news boys. Experience 
has shown that a large number of these boys, thus early withdrawn 
firom school, would, at the age of ten to twelve, and even much later, 
be glad to avail themselves of any opportunity of pursuing their 
studies, that did not interfere with the daily pursuits by which their 
subsistence is procured. Wherever night schools have been opened 
a large number of such boys have been among the applicants for ad- 
mission. If there be any class of the community that more than 
others have a claim upon the public for special means of instruction, 
it is those who, through a grinding necessity, are unable to attend an 
ordinary day school, even though it be entirely free. 

There is another important aspect of this case. The attention of 
those engaged in the cause of education has been occupied so exclu- 
sively with the instruction of the young, that we had well nigh for- 
gotten the existence among us of an ignorant adult population. The 
number of illiterate adults will be yet further and largely increased by 
the constant tide of emigration from abroad. 

Some isolated and not uninteresting efforts have been made^ 
heretofore, to introduce the number of ignorant adults by the es- 
>tabllshment of schools expressly for them. But it is not until very 
recently, that anything like a general effort, in this direction, has been 
attempted. 
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Within the last two or three years, in several of our large cities, 
as New York, Cincinnati, Providence, and Philadelphia, evening 
schools have been opened on a large scale, for the instruction, in part, 
of those beyond the proper age to attend the day schools. The special 
cause, which has led to this new impulse, has been the alarming in- 
crease, of late, of riotous and disorderly night assemblages in the 
streets of our cities. In nearly every city, there exist, at present, 
large gangs of disorderly young men, more or less organized, who 
nightly disturb the public peace. These young men, it has been found, 
in very many instances, were entirely unacquainted with the first rudi- 
ments of learning, unable to read and write, and thus shut out froni 
the ordinary sources of improvement and of innocent recreation. It 
is believed that many of these persons are, in the first instance, driven 
into street-prowling and other disorderly practices, by a mere physi- 
cal impulse — the love of action — and by force of the social principle. 
The case has been stated with great clearness by the Hon. Judge 
Kelly, of Philadelphia, in an address delivered before the House of 
Refuge, in December, 1849. 

•*From whom, and what, is Philadelphia now suffering most ?— 
Not from the increasing frequency of the perpetration of crimes oif 
the higher grades — these increase not in the ratio of the growth of 
our population; — nor from organized gangs of skilled and hardened 
felons, for, inefficient as our multiplex police departments a^e, our 
borders are now, as they have ever been, comparatively free from 
these pests of cities. Riot and tumult are the evils under which we 
groan. The wayward and orestless youths who congregate at the 
street corners, hang about hose and engine houses, and throng the 
places of cheap and vulgar amusement in which the city abounds, 
are our terror at home and disgrace abroad. For these, if uncheck* 
ed we are all ready to predict a career of crime and punishment. — 
The project of establishing an armed police to hold them in subjec* 
tion, finds favor with many, and may yet be necessary. In Europe, 
such lads would constitute the strength of the government. Full of 
health and animal spirits, and pursuing novelty and adventure with 
the ardor of youth, they would be fascinated by the roving life of the 
soldier, ajad follow the recruiting sergeant. The standing armies of 
England, and the States of Europe, absorb enough of this class to 
overawe the remainder. Availing themselves of the impulses of 
youth, despotic governments discipline those who, with us, would 
be the " dangerous class," and rely upon them for the support of law 
and order ; and, if we fail to promote the peaceable and profitable 
action of these impulses, an armed police, the nucleus of a standing 
army, will be the consequence of our neglect Pardon me for draw^ 
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iDg an illuatration from your own homes. Nothing essential to com* 
fort is wanting there. Your extensive libraries add to the charms 
of family intercourse. The chiselled marble and glowing canvass 
grace your walls. And, at your bidding, music sends over your so- 
cial group her enlivening and purifying influence. Yet, despite these, 
abundant means of domestic enjoyment, your crowing children weary 
of home. You gladly gather their young friends around them in 
tiie evening party ; you welcome gratefully the card which invites 
them to an evening of merriment under the roof of a judicious 
friend : and. you open to them the concert and the lecture room, and 
every other means of virtuous enjoyment offered by society. The 
teve of novelty is natural to your children. By providing amuse- 
nients, which are harmless, if not profitable for them, you hope to 
retain their confidence and love, and save them from the allurements 
of folly and vice. Your conduct is prompted by your parental in- 
stincts, and sanctioned by your experience. And it would be well 
for society to ibllow your example. The children of the poor and ig- 
norant differ not essentially from yours. Their appetite for pleasure 
is as keen, they are not more sedate, nor has nature given them 
greater power of enduring trial or resisting temptation. 

Crime is not the inevitable consequence of ignorance, but they 
have close and important relations. And I believe the day is not iar 
distant, when the commonwealth will be constrained, not only to of- 
fer a generous elementary education to all her children, but to treat 
the failure of a parant to secure its advantages to a child as a for- 
feiture of parental rights. I had occasion recently to request some 
information on this subject from the heads of our penal establish- 
ments, the Clerk of the Quarter Sessions of the County, and the gen- 
tlemen who have held the office of Prosecuting Attorney for Phila- 
delphia during the last five years. The replies were air concurrent ; 
and the information they f^irnished cannot fail to interest ip this con- 
nection, though it was obtained for another and different purpose. 
The statistics of the Penitentiary, and the convict department of tha 
County Prison, show that less than two per cent, of the whole num- 
ber of convicts are thoroughly educated. Of one hundred and forty- 
nine prisoners received into the Eastern Penitentiary from this city 
and county, between January 1st, 1846, and December 17, 1849, 
twenty-eight had received a tolerable elementary education ; twenty- 
tiiree could neither-read nor write ; twenty-five could 'read a little ;" 
and seventy-three could read and write imperfectly.* During the 
years 1847 and 1848, three hundred and thirty-five prisoners were 
received into the convict department of the County Prison, of whom 
one hundred and twentvrsix could neither read nor writer ninety 
eould '*read a little ;V one hundred and sixteen could read and write 



♦TTiosG marked in the above list as able to read and write are so registered upon 
tlieir answers to questions at the time of their reception. It seldom amounts to 
more than being able to read indifferently, and write very poorly ; nof one in twenty 
being able to write a fair and connected letter.— iVb^* /rom Thomas SccUtergood 
WkrderuB.P, 
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imperf^tly ;* and three wcTe well educated. Of twenty-one persons 
under the conviction of riot in the County Prison, on the 19th of 
J>e«*ember, 1849, eight could not read ; three could read, but not 
write ; seven could read and write, but knew nothing of arithmetic ; 
and three could read, write and cipher. No one of them had a good 
elementary education. Of two hundred and thirty-seven boys over 
thirteen years of age, received into the White Department of Refuge, 
between January 1st, 1847 and December 17th, 1849, forty-two 
could read well : one hundred and fifty three could "read a little ;" 
and forty-two could not read at all. The Clerk of the Sessions says 
that a large majority of the persons held to bail in the court for riot, 
and other offences involving a breach of the peace, are •'destitute of 
education, being unable to write their names to the bail-bond.** 
Messrs. Wharton, Webster, and Keed,who have in turn prosecuted the 
pleas of the commonwealth in this county for five years, agreee that, 
with few exceptions, this class of ofifenders are "almost utterly un- 
edu'*ated." Nor do these facts stand alone. No graduate of the 
Philadelphia High School is known to have been charged with the 
commission of a crime ; and, though 1 have made efforts to discover 
the fiftct, if it was so, 1 have not learned that a single person who has 
completed the excellent course of instruction given in our Grammar 
Schools, hns ever been tried or arraigned in a criminal court.t 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not maintaining that man is 
wholly the creature of circumstances ; or that instruction in reading 
writing, and arithmetic, in grammar, geography, and mathematics, 
will purify his nature or defend him against all the assaults of folly 
and sin. What 1 mean to say is, that comprehension of and facility 
in, these branches of learning, elementary as they are, open to him 
vast fields of profit, pleasure, and advancement, from which his igno- 
rant brethren are excluded ; and that the fact that a boy has passed 
years in the Grammar School, proves that his childhood was not home- 
less; that he had friends to watch over him, to encourage and coun- 
sel him, to guard him from vicious associations, to stimulate his em- 
ulation, and gratify his appetite for refined and profitable pleasures. 
Did our parental a-nd fraternal sympathies extend beyond our homes, 
we would oftener pity than condemn the turbulent youth of our 



♦Of these not more than one-fourth can be said to do more than write their names. 
— .First Annual Report of tfu Bocud of Inaptctora. . 

tFor nearly two years I was prosecuting attorney in this county, and from the 
period when I went into office down to the present moment, comprising an interval 
of five years, I have paid much attention to the working of the criminal system. 
From being, during the whole of this period, a Director of the Public Schools, my 
consideration has naturally been employed on the question how far public crime is 
affected by public education: and at one time I compiled a tabubr statement of my 
observations on this particular point. I need now only give you the result, which is 
that, whether in prison waiting-trial, or in prison after trial, charged with riot or 
turbuUnce, I have never Icnown a single pupil of the High School. 1 can go fur- 
ther, and sny that, in all the cases in which recognizances of bail were taken, and in 
which the defendant was produced for the purpose of writing his name, and in all 
cases which by any test the educational position of the defendant could be evolved, 
I never knew, with but one exception, of a pupil of the public schools, of a higher 
grade than the third division, concerned. — Note from Francia Wharton^ Esq, 
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suburbs. Go with me to one of their homes ; not to that of the hoy 
who never knew his parents, and has grown from infancy on the 
rough charities of the poor ; nor the son of the destitute widow, who, 
toiling wearily for food, clothes, and rent, reluctantly leaves her boy 
throughout the day to his own guidance, and the 'companionship af- 
forded by the alley in which they live ; nor the son of the inebriate, 
who labors by day only to purchase madness for the night. Such, 
though far fro^ being exaggerated cases, do not illustrate the point 
under consideration so well as the apprentices of our well-conditioned 
mechanics. Many of these are worthy farmers' sons. The father's 
well-tilled farm will support the family ; but is too small to be again 
divided. The son must, therefore, carve out his own fortune. He 
is now a well-grown boy, and, having enjoyed the example of his 
father's temperance and industry, the care and counsel of his fond 
mother, and such slender means of education as the wayside school 
affords, he turns his steps towards the city, as the field of widest and 
most varied enterprise. His object is the acquisition of a trade, by 
which he may gain an honest and independent livelihood* When 
his heart swells with recollections of home, he turns to the future and 
thinks of the happy time to come, when as a successful master work- 
man, his roof shall shelter, and his means maintain his aged parents. 
Finding employment, he enters on his apprenticeship. In his mas* 
ter he also finds a friend. Their contract, however, is a mere bar- 
gain, from which both parties expect advantage. The boy binds 
himself to give years of willing and obedient labor as the considera- 
tion for food, clothing; and instruction in the art and mystery of the 
calling of his choice. The master — a kind-hearted man, and good 
mechanic — is cheered in the hope of making something more than a 
bare living for the little family with which God has blessed him. 
His home is in a respectable neighborhood. Embellished by few 
luxuries, it is well supplied with the means of substantial comfort. 
The snug parlor, darkened at other times, is opened to the family on 
Sunday, or when a few friends visit the master's thrifty helpmate. 
In the rear of the parlor is the little dining-room, warmed by the 
kitchen stove, around which the family gathers in the evening for 
the gossip of the day and neighborhood. In the attic is the boy's 
clean and well-made bed. The little room, though well finished, is 
without grate or fireplace. To warm it through the long evenings 
of the winter, when books or intercourse with young companions 
might engage him, would involve the master iri the purchase of a 
stove, fuel, and lights ; a serious item of expenditure, which the cus- 
tom of the trade would not sanction, and the exigencies of the case 
do not require ; indeed, the boy does not expect it. He knows that 
ho enjoys more comforts than most of his cla.ss, and is grateful for 
them. He cannot, however, let his love of quiet and study be as 
keen as it may, confine himself in his cold chamber through the long 
winter evenings. True he is not denied — nay, he is sometimes 
welcomed — to a place in the "sitting room." He need not, how- 
ever, attempt to read there ; nor can he join as equal participant in 
the conversations. Feeling restraint from the presence of the heads 
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of the family, he soon discovers that he too is a restraint on them. 
His acquaintances in the city are few, and remembering the oft re- 
peated admonitions of his mother against evil company, he is indis* 
posed to increase their number ; but he goes forth to escape the 
irksomeness of home. And where does he go ? To visit friends in 
the bosom of a virtuous and intelligent family ? Alas, he is a stran-* 
ger ! He goes, however, where society in his wisdom and goodness 
invites him — to the street comer, the hose or engine house, the beer 
shop or the bar-room — ^and if he go not speedily thence, to worse 
places — But I need not follow him. Were he a son of yours, your 
fears would indicate the thousand dangers that surround him." 

The same point is presented with equal clearness and force in a 
pamphlet, understood 40 be from the pen of the Kt. Bev. Bishop Pot- 
ter, entitled " An Appeal to Philadelphians." 

*' Idleness is ever an abounding source of evil and misconduct. — 
What, then, may not be anticipated from the idleness of boys and 
young men congregated in large numbers in the streets — full of reck- 
less courage and lust of adventure — subject to manifold occasions of 
excitement — banded together, perhaps, by vows of fellowship and mu- 
tual support — ^unawed by a united and efficient police — often shel- 
tered by darkness — and fired, it may be, by the remembrance of 
wrongs still unavenged. Yet it is to the street alone that many of 
these young men and boys can be expected to resort. After the eve- 
ning meal is finished, and until the hour for sleep arrives, the homes 
of many of them offer neither attraction nor restraint. If they have 
money, the cheap theatre, the bowling alley, the gaming house, the 
well warmed and well lighted tippling shop holds out its lure, and 
through that lure, multitudes of unsuspecting youths are yearly 
drawn down to the gates of the Destroyer. Money, however, is that 
which most of them want. Hence, in many instances, petty thefts 
to enable them to encompass the means of indulgence — hence, more 
frequently, street gatherings for the younger, and meetings in the 
hose house or engine house, for the elder. Hence, the bands that we 
often pass at the corners of streets, and the throngs that gather 
round the avenues to each place of vulgar amusement. Hence, fire- 
arms are raised, and too often fires are even kindled, that hostile com- 
panies may be brought into conflict, and the opportunity for tumultu- 
ous excitement enjoyed. The aggregate result is seen in a spirit of 
wide-spread misrule among the young, which, J)y its outbreaks has 
often brought disgrace on the community, sacrificed many valuable 
lives, destroyed a vast amount of property, turned capital and enter- 
prise from the city to locations less exposed to outrages and tumults, 
subjected multitudes to extreme terror, and olten to danger, and 
.which, at this moment, may well fill the heart of every reflecting cit- 
izen with anxious foreboding." x 

According to the reasonings and suggestions of these admirable 
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addresses, the method of correcting the alarming social evil under con* 
sideration, is to find useful and attractive evening occupation for the 
persons here described. The method which, thus far, has been found 
most efficient for this purpose, is the opening of evening schools. It 
is proposed also, in connection with these schools, to institute reading 
rooms and libraries in the several suburban districts, where these ap- 
prentices chiefly reside. Such schools and reading-rooms with their 
accompaniments of popular lectures and books, their pleasant accom- 
modations and social aspect, can hardly fail to exert a counteracting 

influence upon the present do^Tiward tendencies of society. . 

• 

** Experience proves," says Bishop Potter, in the pamphlet just re* 
ferred to, "that a comfortable school-room, with instruction and su- 
pervision from intelligent, and conscientious persons, will, at once, 
draw large bodies of these lads and young men within their walls. — 
Experience demonstrates, too, that when once admitted, they become 
attached to their teachers, interested in their studies, and respt^ctful 
to the authority of the school. 

" Experience shows yet further, that this araelii/ration in manner 
and deportment extends from the school-room to the street, the work- 
shop, and the home. Most gratifying facts have reached the Com- 
mittee in illustration of this last remark, and they are precisely such 
facts as might have been anticipated. Awaken in the young feelings 
of kindness and gratitude — inspire a sense of self-respect and desire 
for knowledge and improvement — teach, experimentally, the pleasure 
and advantage of sustaining order and authority in a small communi- 
ty like the school, and we have then, a strong pledge for their good 
behavior at all times, and in all places." 

Again, he remarks in regard to very many of both sexes, and of 
diflferent ages, whose improvement cannot be provided for in Even- 
ing Public Schools : — 

" They are either too much occupied or too much advanced in 
knowledge. They need however a comfortable and respectable re- 
treat, where they can pass a quiet hour in reading good books, or in 
listening to instructive and entertaining lectures. Others, who are 
younger or less advanced in knowledge, would be willing — if oppor- 
tunity were given — to*enter upon studies higher than those pursued 
in the Public Grammar Schools. For these last, rooms might be 
provided, in which, under teachers employed by themselves, or by oth- 
ers acting in their behalf, they could prosecute such branches as 
might best comport with their interests or tastes. During one-half, 
the year, also. Evening Schpols are not likely to be kept ; and it is 
much to be desired, that at such times there should be other places 
of resort, where the tastes and habits developed in the school room, 
can be charished rather than discouraged." 
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It would be premature, perhaps, from the limited experience as yet 
recorded, to draw any very general or absolute inference in regard to 
the final result of this agency. At the same time, the Committee 
feel authorized to say that, -so far as they are apprised, nothing has 
yet occurred in the history of these efforts that may be considered of 
aa untoward character ; on the contrary, very many facts have come 
to their knowledge, of the most cheering sort. They believe the 
friends of education, generally, should be^encouraged to go on, and 
give the plan a thorough and effectual trial. In the city of New 
York, where it has been tried more thoroughly than elsewhere, those 
conversant with the subject, speak in terms of the highest confidence 
as to its entire ultimate success. 
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IGNORANCE AND VICE IN CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Extract from the Twenty- Seventh Annual Report of the 
American Sunday School Union. 

There never has been a time when the ills of society were more 
thoroughly searched out, or more glaringly exhibited than now. The 
institution of what are called the " Ragged Schools " of London, and 
of the Industrial Schools of Aberdeen, Glasgow, &c., has probably 
had some share in opening to the light of day the hitherto dark 
abodes of moral and social degradation in the more populous cities of 
Europe ; and however false may have been the theories or visionary 
the schemes of some reformers, but for them, much that we now 
know of the condition of large masses of our suffering fellow- creatures 
would have remained unknown. 

When the Christian philanthropist attempts to analyze these ills, 
he soon detects the relation which each sustains to the other, and by 
which all may be traced to a common origin. In the application of 
his efforts, however, he must oftentimes select a point quite remote 
frorft the seat of the disease, at which to commence the remedial pro* 
cess. The ills which press most heavily on the mass of men, are 
those which affect chiefly their outward condition. The want of the 
comforts of life provoke many very bad passions ; but the want of 
the food necessary to sustain life itself, goads the sufferer to despera- 
tion. To the privation of wholesome food at proper intervals, — of 
clothing suitable to the varying seasons,*-of comfortable sleep, — of 
the decencies of domestic life, — of steady and honest employment, — 
and of all intellectual and moral cultivation, may be ascribed most of 
the disease, the degradation, the suffering and the depraved habits 
and courses of those whose social condition excites so much sympathy 
in our day. 
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The first wants to be relieved are those which are first and most 
generally felt. The hungry must be supplied with food, the naked 
with clothes, and the destitute and forsaken with a home and friends. 
To do this without encouraging or confirming idle and vicious habits, 
but, on the contrary, inspiring self-respect and self-exertion, is one of 
the highest achievements of philanthropy. In the wise providence of 
God, the relief of these wants involves, to a great extent, the person- 
al efibrts of the more favored classes. Alms houses, hospitals and 
asylums have their place, and a very important one, in the array of 
means ; but they supply none of the sympathy, and but an inconsid- 
erable portion of the relief which suffering humanity demands. — 
The endless variety of wants and woes, their wide diffusion, and their 
minute individuality, suggest the idea that the provisions of mercy 
and sympathy, of which the more favored of our race are made the 
stewards, were, by this means, to be drawn out in corresponding va- 
riety, diffusiveness and individuality : — in other words, that every 
human being has something to contrive and to do for the good of 
some other human being. 

It is evidently no part of God's providential arrangements on this 
subject that a common fund should be established, to which the 
wealthy shall contribute, and from which the poor shall draw their 
supplies ; but each individual is constituted the Lord's almoner, and 
the nearer he comes to a personal knowledge of his beneficiary, and 
to a communion of thoughts and sympathies, the more effective is 
the charity, and the more permanent and happy its results to both 
parties. Perhaps, in the final vindication of the ways of God to man, 
it will appear that the darkest shades of human adversity were in- 
tended, in part, to set in a more distinct and vivid light the power 
and grace of human sympathy. 

It is a remarkable feature of the ministry of the Founder of our 
religion, that the dispensation of truth was closely interwoven with 
the dispensation of mercy, — the promulgation of the gospel with the 
alleviation of suffering. Not only do ** the poor have the gospel 
preached to them," but " the blind receive their sight, the lame walk 
and the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear and the dead are raised 
up." Beauty is given for ashes, and the garments of praise for the 
spirit of herviness. We are told that Jesus went about all the cities 
and villages of the Jews, not only teaching in their synagogues and 
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preaching the gospel of the kingdom, hut *^ healing every sickness 
end every disease among the people." When he gave his immediate 
disciples authority to preach the gospel, he connected ivith it a com* 
mand to " heal the sick ;'' and when those who had waited on his 
teaching were exhausted and hungry, he provided for their full sup- 
ply hy an exertion of miraculous power. 

That these interpositions of his mercy were made the occasion of 
the display of his miraculous power, and so evidences of his claim to 
faith and ohedience, does not take at all from the force of the in* 
ference,— for he might have revealed the same divine power in a 
thousand forms unconnected with human suffering. A similar trait 
appears in the ministry of the apostles ; and no one can read the 
^Qoals of modem missionary lahor without noting the increased fa- 
cilities with which the gospel is introduced where it is j)receded or 
accompanied by the relief of physical suffering. How far this 
happy union is preserved in modem arrangements for the promulga- 
tion of Christianity among ourselves is worthy of thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

It is very obvious that in order to connect religious inculcation of 
any kind with ministrations to physical wants or griefs, we must find 
some avenue that will lead us to the family groups however little 
resemblance such a group may bear to the true idea of that relation. 
We must make our way to the place, obscure and revolting as it may 
be, where the instincts, if not the affections, of the parental and filial 
relation exist, and in which any permanent reform of the social state, 
as well as any efficient remedies for physical and social suffering, 
must take their rise. It is no mercy to a youth to limit the hours of 
labor in the workshop and factory, if the time so rescued from the 
grasping hand of an avaricious employer is to be spent in the filthy 
and sickening garret or cellar, or in the haunts of the idle and 
vicious, or in the resorts of topers and vagabonds. We must improve 
his home before we can have much heart to turn the child towards 
|t. And what shall we' do first towards this desirable end ? A 
true economy wHl lead us, (1.) To apply the simplest and most ef- 
fective remedy. (2.) To do it as early as practicable, and (3.) To 
apply it to the mischief that lies nearest to us. Without disparage 
ing other agencies that claim confidence in this behalf, we think the 
Sunday School has some peculiar claims to be regarded as the e]q>o» 
fkefit of such an economy. 
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It will be conceded, we presume, that the attempt to inculcate re- 
ligious truth upon adult minds that have been hitherto ignorant dfitt 
is, to a great extent, fruitless. The obstacles to its action on those 
who stand most in need of it are numerous. Among them are, 1.-^ 
tlie absence of habits of reflection and meditation. 2. The custoiQS 
which govern the places of resort for public worship and religious 
teaching. 3. The pressure of immediate and conscious wants. 4 
False or vague views of the offices and requirements of religion. In 
confirmation of this opinio^, we may cite a passage from a series of 
papers on the condition of large classes of the population of London^ 
which have excited more than ordinary interest. 

<* It is estimated that the number of costermongers or street 8ellef9 
attending the London 'green' aud fish markets, is about 30,000 men* 
women, and children. It is supposed that not three in one hundred 
of them were ever in the interior of a church or any place of worship, 
or knew what is meant hj Christianity. Of all things, they hat^ 
tracts. "" ' ' 
them ; 
they'i 

giving people reading before you've taught them' to read ? They re- 
spect the city missionaries, because they read to them, and because 
they visit the sick, and sometimes give oranges and such like to them 
and the children. We have known a city missionary buy a shilling's 
worth of oranges of a coster, and give them away to the sick and the 
children, and that made him respected among them. If the costers 
had to profess themselves of some religion to-morrow, they would all 
become Roman Catholics, every one of them. The priest, the sisters 
of charity, &c., always come to the sick, &c. They reckon that re- 
ligion's best that gives the most in charity." 

And is it impossible to teach t&em that the charity is best which 
brings with it the hopes and consolations of religion, secures to them 
permanent sources of prosperity, happiness and peace, frees the soul 
from the shackles of superstition and sensualism, and opens upbefcfte 
it the way of eternal life ? Perhaps the experiment may fail with 
adults, but it will succeed to a great extent with the children; and 
this presents the array of Infant schools, Sunday schools, and Indus* 
trial and Ragged schools in an interesting aspect. They confer the 
boon of education, and thus supply the means of self-support. , The 
Christian teachers go into a family as helpers, as suppliers of Waats, 
as counsellors, as friends in adversity, as sympathizers with woes 
whidh press most severely upon soul and body; 

6 
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It is among the children that we find the fewest obstacles to Ae 
fall play of good influences — and surely the motives to exert them 
are strong enough? If there is an object of real pity in the wide world, 
it is a little child making ils way unguarded and uncounselled ap in* 
to the busy haunts of men, with skin as fair and delicate as a palace. 
child, yet all begrimmed with dirt — ^affections susceptible of die 
gentlest influences, yet all rudely stifled — a temper pliable, yet goad- 
ed into obstinacy and violence — a mind capable of exalted attain- 
ments assimilating it to its Creator, yet left to rust and perish in bra- 
tish ignorance. We have seen such children : they sometimes find 
place in our Infant and Sunday schools, and when well cared for, 
they are among the most precious tokens of the redeeming virtae of 
such institutions. 

Dr. Bell thus describes the progress of one such, " But alas," he 
says, <'itisa history of a frightful class in the population of the 
towns, and half the inmates of the ragged schools of the old world." 

" The little creature has an expression that does not belong to in- 
fancy. It looks sad and careworn. If it survive, it early creeps oat 
into the street, there to begin a life that will probably end where it 
began. It learns to s^ak — but what is the language ? It sees and 
hears — but what does it see and hear? The reader knows. Sucli is 
its infantine education — an education that is unmixed, untinged even 
by the words of a good vocabulary. It does not know the nieaniag 
of licy because it has never been taught the meaning of truth ; nay, 
it has been taught to lie, and truth has been sedulously concealed 
from its mind. Anon, it is instructed in the art of pilfering, and in 
the hellish rhetoric of the wynds. When he is four or five years of 
age, he attracts the attention of the policeman, who ' marks him as 
his own ;* and he appears before the magistrate — ^an experienced 
thief— at the mature age of six years. How much this urchin knows! 
He knows all the obscene words, and all the oaths, simple and com- 
pound, which are the pith and marrow of the language in the wynds. 
He knows all the highways and byways — the outs and the ins— the 
nooks and the crannies of the city. He knows the value of things. 
He knows the most approved method of appropriating what belongs 
to another. He is acquainted with the « wee pawn ' broker ; and he 
knows the dram-seller, for whose sake he is an outcast. We say 
that this boy as little deserves to be condemned for traversing the 
law, as the red-deer deserves to be slain for crossing the march upon 
the snow-clad hill, descending into the valley, and satisfying his ap- 
petite on the turnips of an upland farmer." 

Having thus found access to a group of neglected children, our first 
object is to subject them to the simplest and most effective process to 
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^iye a right direction to their hearts and minds. There can he hut 
one opinion as to what this process is. Instruction in the sacred 
Scriptures must he the predominant element of it. K they do not 
know how to read,- they must he taught ; and if they do, they must 
be persuaded to make a wise use of the attainment. If their secular 
time is absorhed in necessary lahor, the more we must make of Sun- 
day. The whole array of moral means which the church and> the 
friends of puhlic virtue and good order can bring to bear on them 
must be diawn into service. 

It is not an easy matter to persuade the father and mother, (and 
stiil less easy to persuade one against the will of the other,) to attend 
a place of religious instruction ; but the children are glad of the op- 
portunity. A thousand motives influence them to which their pa- 
rents are strangers. The excitement of preparation, the change of 
scene, the association with numbers, the ceremony of being enrolled^ 
and classed, &c., all have their place and weight. No deficiency or 
inferiority of apparel or personal consideration, no regard to the 
speech of the worid, no taunts or jeers are sufficient to restrain them 
from embracing the opportunity. And it may be safe to say that in 
the absence of positive prohibition, or needless embarrassmeoLt inter- 
posed by parents, ninety-nine in a'hundred of all the children in the 
land, of proper age to attend Sunday school would desire to avail 
themselves of an o^er to do so. So that if we assume that commo- 
dious places of assembling Sunday schools were provided in all suit- 
able localities, and properly furnished with teachers and appurtenan- 
ces, there would be no difficulty in gathering together for Sunday 
school instruction ninety-nine hundredths of the children and youth 
now lining in the United States between the ages of six and sixteen 
years. 

The alternative presented to us at this stage, is to take them fr(ym^ 
home or to leave them untaught. There is no provision now made 
nor does any provision seem practicable by which the proper influ- 
ence can be exerted upon hundreds of thousands of them at their 
dwellings. They must, therefore, be withdrawn for a little season, 
at stated times, in order that their hearts and minds and hands may 
be supplied, if possible, with something that they can take back with 
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them for the good of the household.* A right principle in the hearty 
a simple bymn in the memory, or a pleasant little hook in the hand, 
may be as a light to shine in a dark- place. Thus we gently and ef- 
fectually introduce the gospel, unmixed with human philosophy and 
speculation, into the homes of the people ; and is not this substan- 
tially the true remedy for social evils, introduced at the right time 
and place, and operating upon the right class of persons ? 

We submit that it is only hy this minute subdivision of Christian 
energy and self-denial, which brings a single individual of somewhat 
elevated moral and intellectual character into personal communion 
with another single individual of an inferior grade, that the jgeneral 
radical renovation of society can be brought about ; and when this 
personal intimate communion can be made to bear on the mass of 



♦In a former report, we mentioned an enterprise of much promise, undertaken in 
New York, and known as the " Boys' Meeting." We make the following extract 
from the latest account we have seen of its success : 

After the lapse of more than two years, the managers (of whom there are four, be- 
side the gentlemen who officiate as speaker and chorister,) feel that it may interest 
some to know, thnt the meeting is still continued, and, as they think, with increas- 
ing usefulness. While they do not claim for the plan any rare excellence, believing 
that the Sundoy school would be a still better place of instruction for the children 
and youth now under their care, they cannot but feel that they are engaged in an 
important work. They are happy therefore, in being able to state, that three simi- 
lar meetings have been established in other parts of the city,— one of which isunder 
the care of a gentleman who is employed to devote his whole time to that partic- 
' ular field. 

In regard to the children who attend this, the original Boys* Meeting, it may be 
said, that the greater portion of them belong to the very class for whom it was in- 
stituted ; and, though but a few of them are either ragged or filthy^ they have not 
failed to develope phases of depravity, and exhibit a want of religious instruction, 
sufficient to sadden the heart, and call for earnest efibrts in their behalf. Some of the 
attendants are Sunday school scholars, who insist on coming, notwithstanding they 
have been asked to stay away. These aside, it has been clearly deraonstratcahere, 
thttt there is a very large number of children and youth, all over the city, the off- 
spring of respectable parents, whose destitute condition demands the prayers, alms, 
and labors ot the Christian community. It is a mistaken notion that our vicious 
children are always clothed in rags. 

As to results, ii may be remarked, that while the managers have not the happiness 
to record the conversion of any of those under their care, they have been permitted 
to witness a marked and growing interest on the part of many, while the deport- 
ment of all, during the past twenty months, has been such as to secure almost per- 
fect order during the exercises. Some boys have been regular attendants from the 
very first day the meeting was opened. 

It is thought that the labors of the two individuals whose duty it is to visit the 
neigliboring docks and streets for the purpose of collecting hearers at the room, are 
of esetntial service. It is their custom to distribute papers, tracts, Ac, among 
young men and others who cannot be induced to attend the meeting, while they 
are oiten permitted to say a word in season to some who never enter the sane-* 
tuory. t 

The whole amount of money expended since July, 1848, is a little less than three 
hundred dellara. The principal items oi expenditure have been for rent, fiarushing 
' the hall with matting, and for children's newspapers, &c. &c. 
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children and youth, not otherwise simihlrly influenced, the advan- 
tage is inconceivably great 

If it is conceded — as we think it must be by the must superficial 
observer — thatthe well-being of a •community is greatly dependent 
on the moral and physical condition of what have been significantly 
called the ** foundation classes," it cannot be a question of subordi- 
nate consequence, what shall make their condition in both respects 
eligible ? For ourselves, we do not entertain a doubt that indiffer- 
ence to the institutions and ordinances of religion — ^an habitual dis- 
regard of and dissatisfaction with the dealings of God's providence — 
and (in a multitude of instances) a settled and shameless unbelief in 
<he dispensations of his grace, if not in his existence, — lie at the bot- 
tom of the gravest of the social evils which are so rife in the cities of 
Europe, and are becoming too familiar among ourselves to excite 
surprise or alarm. In this view, nothing can be more preposterous 
than to employ any remedy for them of which Christianity, in its 
purest and simplest principles, is not a predominant element. 

In the more elevated and prosperous classes of the community, in- 
fidelity may co-exist with an external regard to the proprieties and 
refinements of life. A thousand motives may be suggested for a con- 
cealment of such discreditable views. But it is far otherwise among 
those who are embarrassed by no such restraints, and who feel the 
power of no such motives. They speak out, to each other and to all 
the world, with an emphasis which should by right belong exclusive- 
ly to truth, arid lay themselves open to every influence that will con- 
firm and strengthen them in their false position. 

We cannot present this painful view of the social condition of large 
classes of people in our chief cities in more appropriate language than 
has been used in describing a like class in the English metropolis ; 
and it should always be remembered that what we lack in our native 
popular composition of the ingredients of ignonmce, selfishness, and 
an unblushing contempt for authority, human and divine, is likely to 
be more than made up to us in the influx of foreign stock. 

** Very few of the working people of London," says a late writer, 
** give attention even to the outward ordinances of religion. There 
is scarcely a church or chapel in the metropolis that contains more 
than a mere sprinkling of them at Sabbath worship ; and although 
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the lowest and degraded classes are sunk in a carnal and stnpidindif' 
ference, yet this cannot he said of the class ahove them. 

**What, then, are the opinions of these people respecting the doc- 
trines of Christianity ? Are they, opposed to them, or favorable ? — 
Or are they in sentiment as in practice, resting in a cold, vague 
neutrality ? We know that the latter conclusion is a common, but 
^ sadly mistaken one. Can it for a moment be reasonably supposed 
that, in these days of social and intellectual upheavings and univer- 
sal excitement, the land flooded with literary publications of the most 
arousing character, and of every form and tendency, with social ar- 
rangements so eminently productive of mental activity, inquiry and 
decision — can it be supposed that, under such a state of things, the 
immense working population of this country — shrewd, intelligent, 
and conclusive upon every other question — ^have no definite opinions 
whatever upon the subject of religious truth ? We may safely an- 
swer this question by referring to the nature of the most powerful 
' influences that are at work in forming their opinions. They are not 
religmts. For them the influences of the pulpit are powerless, for 
they scarcely ever reach them ; and the Christianchurch has supplied 
no substitutionary means at all adequatd to the work. She has 
trained and educated missionaries, and thus gtudified them for for* 
eign labor, but to the missionaries and laborers among our heathen 
population at home, she gives no such training. She provides n'o 
Home Missionary Colleges where evangelists may be specially trained 
by men experimentally acquainted with their wants and circum- 
stances. And not only so, but there is scarcely any literature pro- 
vided of a suitable character. The mental appetite is quickened — 
it must be fed ; but the Christian church is not feeding it. We are 
ashamed to state it, but the rarest publication we can find is a religi- 
ous tract or periodical suited to the mental characteristics of the irre- 
ligious poor ! To the truth of this, every intelligent City Missionary 
or tract distributor will testify. Our monthly magazines would be 
less welcome, did they contain one long, dry religious essay, partly 
expressed in a language and style we could scarcely understand. — 
But such is generally the character of the monthly tracts written for 
the religious edification of the poor. Can we wonder, therefore, if 
they are seldom read ? or that an instrumentality eo feeble and in- 
efficient in all its departments, should prove inoperative on our adult 
working population ? 

•* We believe, and we speak from experience, that the infidel Sun- 
day newspapers and kindred periodicals, are exerting a more power- 
ful influence upon the adult working population of London, than is 
being exerted upon the same doss of peopie by all denominations of 
evangelical Christians put together. They find a welcome entrance, 
from cellar to garret, in every lane and iilley in the metropoKs. — 
Their pages form the chief Sabbath reading of the poor, and are 
greedily perused, while the insipid tract is lying unopened upon the 
shelf, ready for the polite " call" of the district visitor. Even with 
the elder children, one of these newspapers is a favorite, and the on- 
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\j one that some of our ragged emigrants have written to their pa- 
rents to send them. 

" Unlike the majority of modern Christians, each convert to infi- 
delity bezomes a missicmary. In the workshop or manufactory, their 
opinions are industriously promulgated, and the sacred truths of the 
gospel derided and denied. The effects of this we have seen even ia 
the Ragged Schools : workshop hoys, coming with the determination 
of converting the whole class to their opinions — ^putting questions and 
uttering sophistical statements, which the teacher found some diffi- 
culty in refuting. 

" Among the conflicts which truth has yet to wage with the king- 
dom of darkness, and which every convulsive movement is hastening 
onward, we helieve that the contest with infidelity will he neither 
the slightest nor the shortest." 
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SCHOOL AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 



Thefollowing table exhibits the number of volumes i 


n the 


School Libraries, as nearly as can be ascertained : 






No. Vols. 


North Providence, 


Allendale, 
Smith's Hill, 
No.l, . 
No. 2, 




Smithfield, 


Lonsdale, 


*900 




Slatersville, 


*750 




Globe, : 


*350 




Hamlet, 


*275 




Bernon, - . . 


*200 


Cumberland,, -- - 


Manton Library at Cumberland Hill 


. 375 


Burrillville, - - 


Manton Library at Pascoag, 


' 808 


Glocester, - - - 


Chepachet, 


*750 


Foster, - - - - 


Manton Library at Hemlock, - 


1200 


Scituate, - - - 


Aborn Library at North Scituate, 


450 




&nithville Seminary, - 


500 


Cranston, - - - 


No. 8, 


MOO 


Johnston, - - - 


None. 




East Greenjvicb, 


01d Library 


100 




Methodist Seminary, - - 


980 




Episcopal Parish Library, 


*100 


West Greenwich, 


None. 




Coventry, - - - 


Washington Village, 


402 




Bowen's Hill, 


405 


Warwick, -- - - 


Old Warwick, 


475 




Ladies' Library at Old Warwick, 


250 




Phenix. • - - 


720 


South Kingstown, 


Kingston. 
D. Rodman's. 
Peacedale. 




North Kingstown. 


None. 
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Westerly, - - 
Hopkinton, ) 
Richmond, ) 
Richmond, 
Exeter, - - 
Charlestown, - 
Portsmouth, - 

Middletown, - 
Tiverton, - - 
Little Compton, 
New Shoreham, 
Jamestown, - 
Bristol, - - - 
Warren - - 

Barrington, 



Westerly, 

Brand's Iron Works. 

Carolina Mills, 

Fisherville, 

One in three divisions, 

North End, 

South End, - 

Globe Factory, 
Two Libraries, - 



Lyceum, 

Female Seminary. 
Barrington, 



No, Vote. 

2000 
♦800 



675 

706 

425 

650 

*300 

160 

1108 

MOO 

*500 

147 

860 

560 



The following is believed to be the number of volumes in 
the College and other Libraiies. 



Providence, 



Newport, - - - 



Providence, 



25,000 
7000 
1500 

16,600 
*4000 
*1100 
♦8000 



♦2500 

♦3300 

♦800 



College, (bound volumes,) 
College Societies, 
Friends' ScIm)o1, 
Atheneum, - - . 

Redwood, founded 1747, 
Mechanics', founded 1828, 
Hammond's, founded 1820, 
Richardson's. 
Historical Society, 
State Library. 
Mechanics - - - 
^ Franklin, 

Those marked thus, * arc estimates. 

In addition to the above, there are many parish libraries, of 
which we can obtain no account. And the number of volumes 
in the various Sunday School libraries, principally of juvenile 
books, is very large. 

There are still many places in the State, where village or 
school libraries should be established, as will be seen from an 
inspection of the foregoing table. 

These libraries have generally been formed upon the plan 
of loaning out the books for a small weekly charge to subscri- 
bers and non-subscribers alike. This is believed to be the wis- 
est arrangement. 

The friends of education should not be disappointed if the 
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books should not be as much read a few years hence as now, 
while newly established. Still they should be maintained. — 
The youth who are growing up in our public schools, who feel 
a desire for jimprovement, should have the opportunities within 
their reach. And if even but one solitary scholar should have 
ambition or curiosity enough to lead him to use the library, 
slill it should be preserved.* 



•Those who wish to see a full historical account of our large libraries should con- 
sult the account by Prof. Jewett in the Fourth Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Also see Journal of R. I. Institute, by Mr. Barnard, vol. 3, page 428.— 
We have endeavored to correct some inaccuracies in their statements as to 
numbers. 
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OUTLINE OP THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND. 

The following outline is published as an answer to numerous en-> 
quiries relating to our system. 

Population. — The population of the State is 147,549. Out of 
this, the city of Providence and the compact towns of Newport, Bris- 
tol and Warren, contain 58,795. And when to this is added the 
population of Woonsocket, East Greenwich, Wickford, Pawcatuck, 
Pawtucket, Pawtuxet, and the numerous manufacturing and other 
villages, it will be seen that by far the greater part of the population 
is in cities and villages. 

The State is divided into five counties and thirty-one townships. 
In Providence, Newport, Bristol and Warren, the schools of the 
whole town are managed by Committees. The other twenty-seven 
townships are divided into schools districts, which are corporate 
bodies for school purposes. 

School Officers. — Every city and town chooses annually a 
School Committee of not less than three persons, and they may ap- 
point or authorise the committee to appoint a superintendent. The 
city of Providence and several of the towns employ superintendents. 

In the four towns named, the Committees have the whole man- 
agement of the schools. In other towns, they have the general su** 
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pervision, make regulations, define district boundaries, examine 
teachers, visit the schools, receive and make returns, and pay tho 
bills by orders on the treasury. 

In the tw^enty-seven districted towns, each district chooses annual- 
ly one or three trustees, a clerk, treasurer, collector, 6cc. The duty 
of the trustee is to employ the teacher, have the custody of tixe dis* 
trict property, to visit the school, &c. 

The supervision of the State is exercised by means of a Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, annually appointed by the Governor and 
Senate, and to whom an appeal may be taken from all doings of 
committees, trustees, and other school officers. There is a Board of 
Education. The duties and powers of these school officers may be 
seen more particularly %y referring to the several heads in the Index 
to the School Law. 

County Inspectors may be appointed by the Commissioner, who 
are authorised to examine teachers and to give certificates, which are 
valid in all the towns in their county. They have no compensation. 

Compensation. — The Committees and Trustees, penerally, receive 
no compensation for services. Superintendents of towns are paid by 
the towns. The Commissioner's salary is paid from the State treas- 
ury. 

School Fund. — The State has a permanent fund invested in 
BankStoekof $51,300. 

When the State received its portion of the U. S. Surplus Reve- 
nue, it was also invested, and the annual income appropriated to 
Schools. 

Support of Schools. — From the interest of the School Fund, 
the U. S. Surplus Revenue, and other sources, the State appropri- 
ates $25,000, and from the proceeds of a direct tax $10,000— mak- 
ing in all $35,000 annually. This is apportioned among the town- 
ships in proportion to the population under 15. But in order to re- 
ceive its portion, each town must raise at least one-third of its por- 
tion of the $25,000. Most of the towns raise a great deal more than 
the amount required. 
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In the twenty- seven districted towns the money is apportioned as 
follows : The money from the State is divided into two parts — one 
part is divided equally among the districts, as corporations. The 
other part is divided according to the average attendance in the dis- 
tricts the previous year. Tl»e money raised by the towns is divided 
by such rules as the towns or committees prescribe, generally equal- 
ly. There is also a registry tax on voters, and the money received 
from this source is applied to support schools in the town where it 
is received. 

The school districts can also raise money by direct property tax 
to support schools, or can make an assessment on scholars who are 
able to pay. In the greater part of the districts the deficiency of the 
public money is supplied by assessments. 

Union Distbicts. — Ample provision is made by the law for the 
gradation of schools, and to encourage country districts to unite for 
the sake of supporting a higher school. 

School Houses. — In the four towns named, and also in one other, 
school houses are erected by the whole town for all the districts. In 
the other towns, each district, as a corporate body, manages its own 
affairs, chooses officers, lays taxes to build and repair houses, support 
schools, &c. Locations and plans of houses, and the amount of 
taxes, must be approved by the committees of the towns. 

Teachees. — Committees can examine and give certificates for 
their towns, county Inspectors for their counties, and the Commis- 
sioner for the State. No teacher can be employed without a certifi- 
cate. 

Institutes. — Institutes are held at suchrplaces and times as the 
Commissioner decides. The expense is paid oat of the State treas- 
ury. 

Length of Schools. — In the compact places and villages in which 
so very large a portion of our population is concentrated, they are 
continued through the year. Each district is required to keep a 
school fur four months, in order to receive its school money. The 
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country districts generally keep a school from six to eight months, 
part in the winter and part in the summer. 

Academies and Colleges. — These receive no aid from the State. 
There are several academies and high sehools, some of which are in- 
corporated. Brown University, at Providence, is an institution of 
long estahlished reputation* 

Deaf and Dumb, &c. — The State makes provision for the support 
and education of the indigent deaf and dumb, blind and idiots. The 
deaf and dumb have generally been sent to the Hartford Institution, 
and the blind and idiots to South Boston. Provision is also made 
by the St^te and towns for the support of the insane poor at the 
Butler Hospital for the Insane, at Providence. 

Libraries.' — Towns or districts may raise money by tax for a 
School Library. A^d individuals may incorporate themselves by a 
provision in the School Law for this purpose. Under this provision 
a large number of associations have been formed. See the appendix 
No. 4 to this report. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

VOL. 1. PROYIDBNCS^ APRIL, 1862. NO. 4. 

ELECTION OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Thb time for the election of School Committees is dniwing netr. 
Those who' are anxious to have good schools, should exert themselves 
to have a good committee elected. Keep the suh}ect out of politics ; 
and if yptt have a large committee, try at any rate, to have four oif 
ibem, (a quorum,) so near to each other that they can meet often 
for the transaction of business. 

The law requires every committee to make a report to the town. 
Do not let this be forgotten. Have it printed, and a copy of it sent 
to every family in the town. If it is a good report, no expenditure 
of the same amount of money, will be more profitaUe* 

The time for the election of trustees and district officers by the 
districts, is also near. Many districts still continue te elect annnaUy 
one trustee to serve three years, according to the eld kw. Accord- 
ing to the present law» a district may elect either one or three teal- 
tees, but for one year only. This provision of the kw should be 
complied with ; otherwise the district or its officers may be subject" 
ed to trouble and expense, by having the validity of their proceed- 
ings contested at law. 



CONSTRUCTION OP THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

A krge number of the cases arising under the school kws are set- 
ded by advice, and without any formal decision ; and in others the de- 
cision depends upon the equity of the case. But as the construction 
of the kw, in several important particulars, was involved in the fol- 
lowing appeal, it is published for general information: 



CONSTRVCTIOK OF THE SCHOOL LAWB. 
CASK OF SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. TBBBE, NORTH PBOVIDENeE. • 

In the case^of the appeal of the Trustees of School District, No. 3, 
in North Proyidence, from a vote of the School Committee of said 
town, passed January 24, 1852, refusing to allow certain bills pre* 
sented by said .trustees, viz. : Anton H. Cole, for $48 12, for teach- 
ing school to January 8th, and Hannah T. Smith's, for 818 00, for 
teaching school to January 23, 1852. 

Hie parties t^er^ keard before the Commissioncar of Fablic Schools 
OH Saturday, Vkrth 13, 1852 ; 'the trustees, Randall and Shepard, 
and Messrs. Sissoa and Willard, ehairman and clerk of the School 
Cdmttilttee, being preMmt. 

It appears, that by rote March 9th, 1850, the School Committee 

recommended the district to build or lease a room for a primary 

solMel, iff^ieisovth iiatt of lhl3:distftet^di«tWm iii«<i«ingof the dis- 

trsot, Aaguiiid, 1851^ the. fbllowii^reMhition^wma offered: 

' *^Bit6lt/eii, that in 'Ae opinion of this meeting, the wants of the 

the southerly ,^)art thereof ;. I move that &> school. hoQaofofthe\use«C. 
the public schools of this town be built agreeably to the recommenda^ 
titm of the School Committee of the town, the building of which 
sofaook ho«si» ffotcfOiexceedHlOOO." 

:kai k' wair psAsed- A sehori ho«ie w«s l^iNi. 

0f tbe taachcargiBtiiployedrMr. Cole had-agemral certificate, and 
Miss Smith a cettifieateifor tthe^prhnaty^sehool/to^ 
iagalo^ dienewlMasejlie^ i»t«nd^d. 

^ISwitmite«8 «iiaiig9dilhe «Meli«v^^^ td^eefr 

tysrechool iR'dke:^»ewiio«M;vaiRl 'MiM^^Bteeiith^&e^aN^faool in the^old 
sctod^mMe. 

The- oteirman , atri' clerk of ' the committee, by letter Jan. 2; 1852, 
ntM^AM«e«^tiii6e9lite(t'tli^teache» 

sdiMit^'tfnt that unless tliB eliange wa^ made on^A^'foHowing Mon- 
day, their bills would not be allowed. The change wasnuot made, 
and when the bills were' presented, the committee voted to allow on- 
ly 80 muck of ftfaienk, viis. ; .^$4i3^73 to ono teacher.'and^^S^O to the 
other,) as was incurred'belbTe«Moii^y, January 5th, "«t^hicfatiiSie 
the certificates of the said teachers were £>rmaUy«nnuUed«^' 

It further appears, .that the comaaittee, by vote, October 18,- J8S1« 
autk>riiied their chairman «adr.cterk» sev^aJJy^ hvthe^ifaleiieetof'tiie 
board, •* to order biUs, approvetaxest-sebool r<^la^oii8^&£.«lbf > the 
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ise'v^Tal school districts, and transact all other business hgsiily ti^ns- 
ferable into their hands." 

The appellants contend that the district .schools had neyer been 
^ded, that the committee had no power to grant conditional ceiti^* 
catesy and that the committee had bever legally annulled the certifi* 
cates, (sec 14,) or dismissed the teachers. (Sec 96.) 

On full consideration of the points presented, and which were aUy 
^argued by Col. Rivers and Mr, Sherrod, for the truste|es, and by SCr. 
Willard, for the committee, I am of opiniony 

First That the School Committee may promote by advjce and re* 
commendation, but have no power to compel a gradation of schoob 
1^ a district 

Second. Tha/t the Tote of the district (as explained by the vote of 
the committee, which js wferred to in it, iaiid thus made a part of it,) 
^pes appropriate, the new bouse for a pessary sc)iooI. 

Third. That the, committee hp-ve th,e pawer to limit andexplfoff 
dteir oerta&cates. To tx>n8true the law to require perfection in the 
l)ranches named in Sec. 54, would be unreasonable, and, indee^^ 
U is impossible to make a perfectly definite stpu^ard. If sq^ there is 
BO reason why the ci^rtifik»te should not e^xpress the 4^gloe of qinit- 
i§cation. 

Foi^th. That the cononittee cannot dekgate their geiien^l»po|Bn^ 
The powders of visiting schools and egEaminag teachers they f^re spe* 
<^lly authprfied todelegAte.*" There <^n be np objection^ «bo,.to a 
committee authorizing its officers to draw orders for payment of bilbi 
upon the perfennance of certain conditions, as on making . a return, 
^. But to delegate a power, which is supposed to imply 4he exer- 
cise of a discretba in the commitloe, se«flSS:OOi^ary wAe intention 
of the law in giving such powers the committee. 

The con^mittee have the undoubted ri^fht to aiinul a ^ertifipafer or 
dismiss a teacher, for good cause. No particular form is necessary 
for doing th». But the, trustees shouljl. be. p)atoIy informed that the 
certifics^te is annulled, or the Ibeacher dismissed. Afid the te)|cher 
should be noti$.ed» that he.myihs^ye a obmce to defend himfelf. 

Lsee no. reason, therefore, why Mr.t Cole's bill should not ^paid, 
he having a general certificate ; and from copsidemtions of equity, 

•By the School Law or 1839, the committee were expreisly eutiMnrized to vdel^te 
AU their powen^ and the jmctice was prodactiM of great ef U. 
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and beliering that the trutteets did not consider that they wexe xio' 

hting the law, or the lawful regulations of the committeei I think 

that Miss Smith's bill also, should be paid. 

The town treasurer of the town of North Providence, is hereby au« 

thorized and required to pay out of any money in his office standing 

to the credit of said district No. 3, (or if not apportioned, then out of 

any school money in his office,) the sum of forty-eight dollars and 

twelve cents, to Anson H. Cole, and the sum of eighteen dollars to 

Miss Hannah T. Smith ; and in case the trustees have paid the sitmer 

or either of them, then to pay it to said trustees, and for so doing 

this shall be his sufficient warrant. E. R. POTTER, 

Commiseioner of Public Schools. 
Providence, March 23, 1852, 



MAP OF THE STATE. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the Legislature, at its last 
session, made provision for furnishing every school house in the State 
with a new and complete map of this State, to be executed by H. F. 
WaQing. Mr. Walling has already published maps of the counties 
of Providencei, Newport, Bristol, and part of Kent. These are on a 
large scale, and very handsomely finished. A portion of the south 
part of the State is yet to be surveyed. 

While on the aulriect of maps, we recommend to our school officers! 
to examine the new and beautiful map of the worid, recently pub- 
lished by J. H* Colton, of New York. Mr. Colton's large map of 
the world is a most excellent one. But the one we now refer to, is 
of smaller size. America is in the centre, Europe and Africa on the 
right hand, {as you stand facing the map,) and Asia on the left, thus 
exhibiting the commercial relations between our western coasts and 
Asia, wliich have lately become so important, and which cannot be 
well understood from common maps. The price is very low. 



REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

Any of the School Committees who will send us t&eir manuscript 
reports, by paying the same amount which they would pay elsewhere 
for printing them, may have them inserted in the Magazine. We 
wish to make the Magazine a repository of alt the educational docu- 
ments of the State. 
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ERROR IN DISTRICT RETURNS. 

In printing the last blanks for returns from Trustees to 
School Committees, at the close of the third division, the fol- 
lowing line was accidentally omitted. 

No. of childlren over 4 unl under 16 yean of age, who attended bo ichool, pubHe 
cr private, during the term. 

Committees, therefore, who are anxious to obtain this in- 
(fomaation, must take care to insert it in the blanks which they 
furnish to die trustees. 



ERRORS IN PRONUNCIATION, 
Many years ago, John Neal published an article under the 
title of << Yankee mispronunciation," containing a list of the 
words which he had observed to be incorrectly pronounced in 
common usage. Many of the errors and yankeeisms of Maine, 
however, are not found among us. We selected frotn his list 
such words as we thought deserved most attention, and we 
have for several years added to it from the results of our own 
observation. We give our list below : 



Afraid, afeard, 


above. 


balcony. 


afternoon, 


adopt, 


bombard. 


already, 


ate, et, 


1>ani8ters, balusters, 


are not, 


abdomen^ 




audacious, 




Charade, 


asylum, 
ask, ax. 


Bachelor, bacheldor, chest. 


been, 


card, keerd, 


across, acrost. 


bellows, 


chair, cheer, 


almost, most, 


beyond, 


care, keer. 


after, arter, 


boil, broil, &c. 


camphor, camphire, 


again, 


bonnet. 


captain, captin, 


awkward, 


bran, brand, 


catch, ketch. 


amenable. 


bristle, brussle. 


cellar, suUer, 


aye. 


burst, bust. 


chaise, sha. 


are, 


buffet, bofat, 


t^'i^"^ 


arithmetic, 


buoy. 


awry, 
artificer. 


beneficence. 


chew, chaw, 


beliove. 


chimney, chimbly, 


to alternate. 


behemoth, 


clothes, close, 


appoint. 


bade. 


coil, quirl, 


anointed. 


before. 


chaldron. 


any, ary, 


bonfire, bumfire, 


chamberlain, 


apparent, 


bye and bye, bimeby, coral, 
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cupola, cupftlo, demonstrate, 
cucumber, demonstrator, 

coDcern, consam, debut, 
contrary, conlerrary, depot, 
cover, kiver, discrepancy, 

covetous, covechus, dynasty. 



chiTOlry, 

cochmeal, 

crupper, crooper, 

corps, 

cement, n. 

causeway, 

couch grass, 

character, kericter, 

certain, sartin, 

cow, kyow, 

conceit, consate, 

command, 

aieatUre, 

considerable, 

could, coold, 

careen^ kreen, 

country, comrtery, 

crutch, crotch, 

clench, clinch, 

cognizance, 

cynosure, 

cliirass, 

contemplate, 

cheerful, 

chyle, 

chyme, 

combat, 

comrade, 

derk, 



deficit, 

design, 

drop, drap^ 

difficulty, 

drama, 

<ktail, 



fearful, 

fought, fbut, 

falcon, 

falchion, 

fulsome^ 

fanatic, 

fortune, 

future, 

faucet, 

frustrate, fiustrate, 

felloe. 



Earthy aift|i, 

endwise, endwayi^ 

elixir pro. 

early, airly, 

education, edecation girl, gal, 

eleven, leven, gnarled, nurly. 



Galled, gallded, 
gather, gether, 
general, jineral, 
genuine, 
gimlet, gimbiet, 



etid, eend, 

engine, inpne, 

errand, arrant, 

ewe, yOf 

ensue, 

edict, 

essayist, 

especial, 

eer, 

ere, 

exaggerate, 

exercise, 

extraordinary, 

extol, 

enervate. 



Daughter, 

dandruff, 

decrepit, decripid, 

depths debth, 

dessert, 

drain, dreeh, 

droiight, drouth, 

drown, drowned, 

drowned, drownded, flail, frail, 

durst, darst, forget, forgit, 

durst not, darsent, further, furder, 



Forward, forard, 

fetch, 

fellow, feller, 

meadow, 

follow, Ac. 

far, fur, 

february, febuwaiy, Bumblebee, 



gold, goold, 

govenunent, 

gown, gownd, 

grievous, grievyous, 

gripe, grip, 

grudge, begruch, 

guardian, 

grimace, 

gross, 

get rid, 

gist, 

guard, 

guide, 

gave, gin, 

grasshopper, 

going, gwine, 

grindstone, 

gallant, 

gherkin, 

God, Gawd, 

goal, goold, boys' use 



fell (to cut,) fall, 
first. 



home, 
heard, hearn, hieerd, 
helm, helem, 
heated, het, heat for 
heated. 
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his, hisn, 


jaundice, jaunders. 


her, hern, 


just, jest, jeest, 


however, howsom- 


join, 


ever. 


joist, 


^handkerchief, ham 


- jonquil, 


kercher« 




harsh, hash, 


Kept, kep, 


Henry, Henery, 


kettle. 


height, heth, hate — knob, nub, 
(Milton used hight,)keg, cag, 


hermaphrodite, her 


- 


mophrodite, 


Leather, 


hinder, bender. 


lest, leest, 


hogshead, hoxit, 


lieve, livs. 


hoist. 


he, lay. 


hold, holt, 


let me go, lemmego, 


hoof, huf, 


liquorice, 


hearth, 


lever, 


heroine, 


leisure. 


heroism, 


lunatic, 


Hannah, Hamer, 


loath. 


humor, 


Icam, lam, 


heft, for weight, al 


• lower, 


.so verb. 


little, leetle. 


heinous. 


ley, a field, 


housewife, 


lilac, 


humble, 




horizon, 


Mischievous, 


hurra, 


maintenance, 


huzza, 


mamma, mammy. 


hussars. 


marsh, mash. 


halfpenny. 


massacre, massacree 




mile, mild. 




mountainous, moun- 


Idea, 


taineous, 


instead, instid, 


muskmelon, mush- 


imagery, 


miilion. 


infirmary, 


millennium, 


impugn, 


machinist. 


interstice, 


marauder. 


isolate, 


months. 


infantile. 


marchioness. 


ichneumon. 


melancholy. 




mosketo. 


Joint, 


miracle, meracle, 


jalap, jolap, 


may I not, mayn't I, 


January, Jinuary, 


might, mout, 



molasses, lasses, 

matron, 

merchant. 

Necessitated, neces- 

siated, 
notable, 

natural, nateral| 
nape, nap, 
nigh, 

nurse, nus, 
none, nary, 
nothing, 
neer, 

nought, ought, 
north westj norwest, 
negro, 
nest, neest, 
national, 

Oil, ile, 

origin, 

ours, ourn, 

ostler, 

orchestra, 

obscenity, 

onto, 

obdurate, 

only, 

oblige, ^ 

oblique, 

obstreperous, obstrop- 

ulous, 
ostrich, ostridge, 
other, tother, 
ourang outang, 

Papa, pappy, 

particular, 

perch, peerch, 

pert, peert, 

pennyroyal, 

purse, 

plait, pleet, 

point, 

poison, 

poplar, 
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pretty well, pooty 


risk, resk, 


soot, sut 


well, 


rivet, revet, ribbit. 


spirit, sperit 


pnmpkin, 


roof, ruf, 


steady, steddy 


parent, 


rosin, rozzum, 


stint, stent ' 


presage, n. 


raillery. 


strick, streak 


protest, 


route. 


stun, stund 


possess. 


rhythm, rythum, 


such, sich 


possession, 


rode. 


supple, soople 


paunch. 


rise. 


suggest 


pleiades, 


Rome, 


stamp 


prologue. 


revolt, 


salute, n. 


put, 


rimple, rumple, 


scallop 


potatoes, 


rodomontade. 


sloth 


pincers, pinchers, 


recognizance. 


sirrah 


precedence, 


resources. 


schedule ^ 


pudding. 


recess. 


schism 


pomegranate, 


Raphael, 


satyre 


pasha. 




satyr 


patriot, &c. 


Scribble, scrabble, 


Saturn 


patron, 


saucer, sarcer, 


saliva 


peremptory, 


southwest, souwest 


, slept, slep 


pour, 


sassafras, sassafrax, suite | 


platina. 


sauce, sars. 


shriek 


prelude, 


scare, skeer, 


shrewd 


prebend, 


scared, skeert, 


shrink 


prelate, 


seldom, sildom, 


spoil 




share, sheer. 


sky 


Quench, squinch, 


shut, shet, 


shrine 


quid, cud, 


stupendous. 


shroud 


quoit, quate, 


subtract, subs tract, 


shrill 


quaff, 


saw, seed. 


shrivel 


quay, 


spatterdashers, spat 


- shrew 


qualm. 


terlashes, 


shone 




should, shoold. 


swath 


Rather, ruther, 


sphere, spere 


shew 


raspberry, rawsber 


- spire, speer 


strew 


7' , 


strenuous, strainous sovereign , 


real, raal, 


surtout, stute 


specious , 


realty, raly, 


somewhere, som- 


sergeant. 


rear up, rare up, 


mers 


sieve, 


refuse, 


saunter. 


Saladin, 


regiment, rigiment. 


seine, sane 


Sultan, 


rheumatism, rhu- 


sewer. 




matiz, 


since, sense 


Their, theirn 


rid, red, • 


sit sat, set sot 


timerous, timersome 


rinse, reuse, 


sleek, slick 


tassel, tossel 


rind, rine, 


smutch, smooch 


teat, tet 
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treenail 


mido, ondo 


wrench, rinch 


this, this ere 


untie, ontie 


wrestle, rassel 


that, that are 


unknown, unbe- 


wan 


those, them are 


known 


wand 


touch, tech 


utensils 


wary 


treble, thribble 


imawares 


wound 


thirst 


unwary- 


wind 


talisman 




warrior 


told, telled 


Value, vally 


wrapt, ropt 


transition 


volume, volyiun 


well, wal 


turnpike 


voyage, vige 


wander, wonder 


taunt 


vaunt 


walnut, wonnot 


tremendous 


very, wery 


wasnot, wan't 


tribute 


vases 


we, we'm 


toil 




westward, westard 


torn, tored 


Windpipe, winepipe worship 


it totters, tottles 


watermelon, water- 


• worsted 


truckle bed, trundle million 


wonted, 


bed 


weapon, wepn 




two, tew 


wick, week 


Yet, yit 


trough 


widow, widder 


yes 


tremor, 


width, wedth 


yonder 


tenure 


withers, wethers . 


yours, youm 


tomato 


worse, wus 


years, year 




worth, wuth 


yea 


Umbrella, rumberil wreck, rack 


you are, you'm 



There is a pronunciation of the diphthongs ou and ow, in such words 
as cowt ahofui, &c., common in the southeast part of Connecticut, and 
in some parts of this State, which it is almost impossible to represent 
with letters, but which should be avoided. 

The word parent^ and similar words, are often mispronounced, giv- 
ing the a the sound of a in fate. This is contrary to Webster, Wor- 
cester, Russell, and the practice of the most correct speakers. It has 
be^n caused by a misunderstanding of Walker^s notation. 

We shall probably resume this subject hereafter. 



A GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 

The fallowing excellent story is told of a New York school- 
master : 

I heard one of your committees interfering with a vengeance, 
and turning out a school master for committing enormities in 
the way of illustrating lessons. It appears that he had enlist- 
ed the feelings of his pupils in Natural Philosophy, but was 
told to do the teaching and leave the nonsense. But nothing 
daunted, he got some apparatus himself, and told the boys if 
they would bring him a mouse or two the next day, he would 
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show the effects of nitrogen gas upcm them. The next &^y 
came the committee to reprove him, because, forsooth, the boys 
in the eagerness to learn, had been up all night trying to catek 
mice for their master, and disturbed the house ! He promised 
to do better, but when he came to Astronomy, he committed a 
more atrocious crime, for, being deficient of an orrery, he tocdc 
a boy in the school and placing him as the sun, told him how 
to turn slowly upon his axis as the sun did ; then he placed 
a little fellow for Mercury; next to him, a girl, for Tenu9| 
th^n a representation of the Earth, then a fiery little fellow 
for Mars, and so on, till he got all the planetary system ar- 
ranged, and explained to each one how fast he was to turn on 
liis heel as it went round the orbit. 

Then giving the signal, the Sun commenced revolving, and 
away went the whole team of planets round him, each boy 
keeping in his proper distance from the centre, trotting wi^ 
proper velocity in his orbit, and whirling round in due propor- 
tion as he performed his revolutions. It must have been a 
rare sight, and a lesson which the boys retained j for do you 
think, my dear sir, that John, who represented Mercury, would 
ever forget that he had an easy time walking round the lubber 
in the centre, while Will, who personated Herschel, must have 
have been out of breath in scampering round his orbit. 

But if the boys did not forget the lesson, neither did the mas- 
ter ; they danced, but he paid the piper ; for horrified, the com- 
mittee then dismissed him at once — he had been teaching, for 
ought they knew, the dance of the Turkish dervishes. 



ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL.— Leigh Hitnt. 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou V* The vision raised his head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
«• And is mine one ?" said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, '* I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men." 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with great awakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 
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HINTS TO TBA€HE11S. 

We commence in this number the republication from Mr. 
Barnard's Report of the outline of the exemses c^ the Institute 
held at Wolcotville, Ot. Sept 30, 1850. It was prepared at 
the request of the Institute, by Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, and 
contains many valuable suggestions. We shall continue it in 
the next number. 

OXTTLXNE OF STrBJECirS ANI> EXERCISES. 

The spirit of the request, made by the members of the In- 
stitute, that an outline of the proceedings be printed^ for future 
reference, demands that the matters be arranged topically, 
rather than according to the accidental order in which they 
were discust^d. 

It should be borne in mind, that the following pages are not 
offered as a treatise upon teaching. They are prepared for the 
use of those teachers who were present as members of the In- 
stitute, and are designed to preserve in a condensed form, prin- 
ciples and trains of thought, which were there presented and 
fully illustrated. 

Among the most imiwrtant of these principles, the follow- 
ing: were stated as fundamental and properly introductory. 

Klnowledge bemg of two kinds ; arbitrary ^ as names, use of 
words, notation, dates, (J6C., and inferential^ as the successive 
unfoldings of any pure science, it follows : 

I. Absolute or arbitrary facts should be freely and frequent- 
ly told to the scholar, as arbitrary, and theretore to be learn- 
ed without question or attempt to reason. 

II. Inferred facts and principles deducible from previous 
knowledge, should be taught with and by their connections 
and in their various relationa They should spring up in the 
mind of the learner, and not be merely transplanted thither 
from a book or a teacher's mind. 

Again : the mind of childhood is living and active, possess- 
ing its likes and dislikes, its hungerings and loathings. Teach- 
ing is truly a feeling of the mind. Hence : 

lit The attempt to teach without first exciting, or at least 
seeking for an appetite on the part of the learner, is unwise, 
and in most cases ensures its own defeat. 

Again : Since we recognize in every child a triple organiza- 
tion, embracing the physical, the intellectual and the moral 
natures ; and since true education covers all three departments, 
Hence : 

IV. To cultivate any one part or power of childhood, at 
the expense of, or the neglect of other parts of his nature 
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causes oftentimes entire failure, and always more or less dis- 
tortion and want of symmetry. 

Again . Studies are oftentimes of value to the learner in 
more than one particular. Always there may be gained (1.) 
a discipline of the mind, and (2 ) an increase of knowledge. 
Besides these two, there are pouus of morals, of religion, &c^ 
which are more or less incident tb every properly taught school 
study. Hence : 

y. Studies should be selected and instruction imparted 
with reference to securing the greatest comprehensiveness of 
result and consequent improvement from the pursuit. 

The school is designed to qualify youth for active and use- 
ful lives in a republican state and under free institutions, free 
almost to license. Hence : 

VI. The school should be made to exemplify the excellence 
of the social and political organization, under which the schol- 
ars are soon to find themselves. 

Again : Since parents are primarily entrusted with the whole 
care and responsibility incident to the education of childhood, 
and cannot without great wrong lay it wholly aside. It fol- 
lows that: 

VII. Teachers should hold themselves auxiliary to parent!^ 
and not as an independent power or authority. 

These fundamental principles when applied in detail, work 
very remarkable changes in the methods to be used by a teach- 
er. Are these principles true ? 

For the sake of clearness, the following illustrations are ar- 
ranged, not in the order in which they came up for discussion 
in the Institute, but by subjects, viz. : 

1st. Language. (1. Talking and alphabet ; 2. Spelling and 
reading ; 3. Grammar ; 4. Analysis and Composition.) 

2d. Arithmetic and Mathematical Instruction. 

3d. Geography and History. 

4th. Penmanship and Drawing. 

6th. Articulation, Vocal Exercises and Singing. 

6th. Discipline ; (order of exercises and school government.) 

7th. Mutual Relations of Parties ia a School, viz, : parents, 
teachers, scholars, school officers, and the public in general. 

8th. Selection of Studies, Books, etc. 

9th. Summary and Conclusion. 

1st. Language. " Talking and the Alphabet J^ 

Very much is implied under this brief heading. Language 

is, strictly speaking, but the instrument with which all other 

knowledge makes itself active, useful and impartible. Yet in 

school, it must be pursued as an endj a special object of pur- 
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mAi} aqd while this is true, it is equally true, that in school^ 
language should be taught as it is to be used hereafter ] i. e. a» 
the medium for all thought. Hence : 

1. Every stndy and every recUation should have the lanrr 
gucLge-training element fully developed ami reeagnized. 

"I Ifnow, but can't think," "1 know, but canH tell," are fre- 
quent answers in all schools. They both imply, whenever 
heard, that the language element is wanting in that particular 
ptudy. It is not enough to have a child learn Arithmetic or 
Geography ; he needs also to talk Arithmetic and talk Geog- 
raphy. It is always easier to teach a child "to cipher," than 
'tis to teach him to explain fluently and gracefully. There is 
an arithmetic of the head, one of the fingers, and one of the 
tongue. Usually we find but one of these taught, viz. : ci- 
phering, or " of the fingers.'' 

Again : Language begins with mere imitation and submis- 
sive adoption of arbitrary sounds, heard by the child and re- 
membered. Hence ; 

2. At the very outset of school instruction, we should draw 
our method of teaching these purely arbitrary things^ names, 
&c., from the practice which prevails in every home, where a 
child learns to talk, nominally without leaching^ really with 
the only true teaching — pleasant talk. 

We cannot excite an appetite directly, in very young child- 
ren, for the alphabet and print. We have all of xm violated, 
time and again, our third principle. The idle, vacant faces, 
the restless mischief, or the happy sleep of nine-tenths of the 
ABC scholars in our schools, should teach us that we are 
often premature in our alphabetic lessons. True, children 
are sent to school too early in life. 3ut when we find* them 
with us, we should aim to make them a home at school, since 
we cannot get them home from school. 

There are many lessons to be learned by little children, be- 
fore they learn the alphabet. A little class sent out to see and 
called in to recite what they have seen, are in a fair way to 
learn to talk, and talking should be taught before reading. 
Children do not know how to use intelligently any one of their 
fiye senses. We can create an appetite to use the eye and ear 
and hand, we can teach to observe, we can teach the names 
ojf things and scenes observed, long before we can properly 
teach the convenient art of reading and writing. 

When a class has observed and recited a week or a month, 
it will soon be found by them, that memory is treacherous and 
lets slip much they have seen, and which they wish to recite. 
An older scholar accompanies them and makes a memoran- 
dum, and reads fluently item after item, which they, alas, for- 
got. The use of writing and of print thus become obvious to 
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the little class ; an appetite begins to awaken within, and by 
a judicious intermingling of eye and hand lessons with the 
dry tasks of letters and of words, this appetite may be increas- 
ed, so that the A B G class may become as busy and as happy 
at school, as such children always are at home. 

It should be observed here, that the motive for every study 
^ould be drawn, not from queer devices and toys, which al- 
ways overlie the thing learned, so heavily to conceal it, but 
from an intelligent exhibition of the actual value of the thing 
to be learned. Sauces may tempt an invalid to eatr— but he 
eats not the bread, but the sauce. Hunger makes an oat cake 
sweet. 

"But the sounds of letters and the spelling of words are so 
abominably irregular, that after all, there must be a long term 
of years spent in learning their arbitrary use, and after all, 
there's no royatl road to reading !" True : therefore, 

3. Whatever of regularity and law there is, should be care* 
fully selected and taught The alphabet is a jungle, dense and 
dark ; but it has great landmarks, nevertheless : and in learn- 
ing to read there is much room for inference and constructive 
skill. 

Ghildren may be found reciting, " A 's a harrow," "B 's an 
ox yoke," " 's a pail handle," &c., who know not any of 
these valuable articles by sight, and have learned the " har- 
row^' and the *S3x yoke" just as blindly as they learned the "A" 
and the ** B.^ To learri the alphabet thus, is no gain whatso- 
ever. True, the names are learned, but we never use the 
names of consonants — we use only their powers. Hence : 

1. Consonants should be learned by their powers and not by 
their names. 

But having taught one long sound to each vowel, viz. : a, e, 
i, and u, and having learned the powers of the consonants, 
it is time to give the little laborers a taste of their harvest — 
Words on a blackboard, using these known sounds, should be 
read, copied and written by the scholar. G O T, (goat,) B A T, 
(bait,) &c., always a familiar word, spelt phonetically, that is, 
by its sound. For, 

2. Spelling words, English words, is one thing, and spell- 
ing sounds is quite another. And, 

3. Learning to read and write is quite a distinct labor from 
learning to read and write English ; as is fully evinced by the 
boy-who wrote " &ru Jaxn." 

Having thus taught one power, and only one, for each let- 
ter, and exercised the class for a week or more on phonetic 
spelling with these slender materials, the class themselves will 
find-ntany familiar words, which they can speak, but cannot 
write* 
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4 Beadkigead writing adiranoe'siile by side; fliey are, both 
of them, language^ the former using the eye and the tongue, 
the latter the eye and the hand. 

Selecting from these famiUar words, a ^set that contain the 
short sound of each vowel-^as kat^ set. biit logy bttg^ &c. ; a 
word of instruction tells the <jlass, that these letters stand for 
two sounds, and we jiave to guess by the se(nse what is meant* 
"Does k at spell cat, or Gate?" Ans. " It spells both." "Well, 
* The cat or Gate catches mice ;' in that sense which does ku t 
spell?" Ans. **Cat,» " How do you know 3" Ans. "By. the 
sense," &c» . 

And so progressively theclass advances, until it has learned 
for A four sounds ; for £, two ; for 1, two ; for O, three ; for 
U, three ; and for the very few ambiguous consonants, which 
have no other letter to^xpress their anomalous use, their double 
or triple power. 

The class are now phonetic writers and spellers ; and the 
record of phonetic triumphs in England, shows how brief a time 
is needed to teach thus far ; while the bright intelligence and 
cheerfulness of a class under such training, would make the 
longest road seem " the shortest way home." 

Let it be observed here, that the class have learned Xotalk 
well what they know, have learned to use their senses for ob- 
servation, and can now write or print whatever they can speak. 

6. Phonetic spellers and readers are shrewdpiessers, at the 
meaning of a word when disguised by Ei]^l»h spelling.*^ 
They are far abler to read, than any ordinary ABC conquer- 
or is, to make out of" be a ka e ax," the simple word baker. 

Now, and not until now, begins the necessity of giving the 
learner a book — a Reader. 

The, necessary limits within which this outline must be con- 
fined, will not allow so full illustration of the remaining prin- 
ciples discussed under the head "Language." Enough ^has 
been given to show the application of several of our introduc- 
tory principles to thisexceedinglyelementaTy: department of a 
teacher's duty. 

Thus far we have taught the child to talk, end faithfully to 
draw, as it were, the pictures of the sounds it utters. Now 
comes the labor of -teaching the child to recognize, in the cari- 
catures which we call words, the same soimds which it has 
learned to pronounce, and write. In other words, we have 
treated of " talking" and the " alphabet," and now have conte 
to " spelling" and "reading." 

1st (contin.) Language. ^^ Spelling and Reading,^^ 

We have said already, that " to spell words is one thing, 
and to spell sounds quite another." In teaching, the two 
should be kept separate. Hence : 
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1. We need orthoepic classes as well as orthographic ones. 
The former train the organs of speech, the latter, train the 
eye and the hand. 

In business, we never detect a man's faulty spelling until 
he is called upon to write. In actual life we are never called 
upon to spell a word orally. The most accurate proof read- 
ers will often fail in oral spiling. The most thoroughly drill- 
ed spelling classes invariably fail in written accuracy. Hence: 

2. Spelling is an art learned by the eye for the guidance of 
the hand in writing. The tongue is idle when we write, and 
it is folly to train in school the tongue to do what it never needs 
do again. Spelling should be taught by writing. Again, 

If a man spells faulty, thus, "beleif," "recieve," "comon,'* 
" pursuade,'' ** persue," &c., it does him but little good to be 
able to spell " phthisic," and ** chevaux-de-frise," and "ren- 
dezvous," correctly. Hence : 

3. We should teach ordinary spelling thoroughly 'ere we 
look up '< puzzlers." Again : 

In the various languages used by men, there are many val- 
uable words, whose orthography we ought to know ; but it is 
folly in the extreme to commit to memory a Latin Lexicon, 
without once looking at the significancy of the words we spell. 
Equal folly is it for us to teach " perplexity," " reciprocity," 
" fatuity," " onerous," <fcc. ; for, to childhood, these words are 
mere Greek. Hence : 

4. Definition and the use of words should go hand in hand 
with their correct spelling. Again : 

In actual life, we never spell words for the Sake of the spell- 
ing merely. We spell only when we wish to write ; and then 
we use all sorts of words. Hence : 

5. We need no spelling classes distinctively ; but all our 
studies and all our classes ought to be ^Hoiking, readings writ- 
ing and spelling classes." Arithmetic ought, Geography ought, 
every recitation ought to exercise the class in these four arts, 
which in life's labor are never practised alone, but always in 
connection with some business or labor other than the mere 
reading, writing, &c.&;c. 

[To ba continaed.] 
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In support of this last and most important injunction, the fol- 
lowing are alleged as facts, and every teacher is competent 
to decide whether they are facts or mere fancy, viz. : — Large 
classes often spell well with the tongue, but miserably with 
the pen. Scholars often write beautifully in their copy- 
books, but abominably when called upon to write a letter, &c. 
Scholars can often spell a spelling-book straight through, who 
cannot use one in ten of the words they spell. Classes will 
often recite well, who yet cannot write out the very words 
they repeated a moment before. Boys frequently read a les- 
son fluently, and yet cannot tell a single idea that is conveyed 
by their lesson. A teacher may, very often, by reading from 
a scholar's book, adding never a word, explain a dark puzzle, 
which the learner never dreamed was elucidated in the book, 
&c. 

Are any or all of the above assertions facts ? If they are, 
they assuredly point clearly the road lo improved teaching. 

By " reading" is generally meant, the mere learning to artic- 
ulate, inflect, &c. Of these exercises mention will be made 
under the head devoted to their consideration. 

Let it be borne in mind that we are not aiming to set forth 
labor-saving methods ; so far as teacher's labor is in question, 
we are fourfolding it in intensity, even while we shorten it in 
duration. Young children have a shamefully dull time of it, 
learning to read ; and our hope and aim is to suggest allevia- 
tions of this stupid slavery to the alphabet and spelling-book, 
which renders our little boys and girls such living testimony 
against our professional skill. But to return to << Reading." 
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In actual life we read for our own information ; we read for 
the sake of catching the sentiment we read. Hence, 

1. It is far more important (and far more difficult) to teach 
classes to read understandingly, than it is to render them skill- 
ful pronouncers of words. ** I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding ♦ * * ♦ than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue," says the teacher Paul. Yet nine*tenths of 
the children in this state, merely to gratify a longing after big 
leather covered reading books, do stammeringly read " ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue," and too many teach- 
ers never dream of asking " understandest thou what thou 
readest ?" 

2. Every word of every reading lesson should be thoroughly 
understood, ere the lesson is connectedly read. 

3. For young classes, the teacher ought carefully to explain 
and familiarly paraphrase every reading lesson, and (as an ex- 
ercise in writing and spelling,) require an accurate transcrip- 
tion of, at least, a paragraph or two. as the regular preparation 
lor the recitation. 

4. More advanced classes should make this paraphrase for 
themselves, and write it out fairly, learning to use their dic- 
tionary as the companion of all their studies. 

5. The mechanical training of the vocal organs should not 
be based upon the reading lesson, but should stand by itself 
as a mechanical exercise. 

6. All the lessons of school should be treated as reading les- 
sons, and be carefully read aloud by the class ere they be giv- 
en up for recitation. 

It must be borne in mind that we define reading, as a branch 
of school training, thus : Reading is the art of understanding 
the thoughts of others when they address the eye, either in 
script or print. Vocal excellence is quite a different attain- 
ment. 

Our schools too often teach the voice to read, and let the 
understanding go uncultivated, in this exercise. 

1st (contin.) Language. " English ChrammarJ^ 

There is usually a prejudice existing in the minds of par- 
ents and children against the thorough pursuit of this depart- 
ment of language. The prejudice is well founded if the study 
be pursued by the book, and accomplished in the same way 
that tables of weight and measure are mastered. Equal folly 
is it to attempt to teach a child the " art of speaking and read- 
ing and writing" his vernacular language, by the use of a 
grammar one hour a day, if he listens to and uses faulty forms 
of speech all the rest of his time. 

1. Having learned 6y use one language fluently, s^nd then 
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'Studied the laws of its formation and construction, we are then 
able, in leerning a second language, to derive aid from its 
grammar. In our schools, where as yet, the English language 
is imperfectly used, it is of but httle value to the learner to 
know, that " a verb must agree with its subject in number and 
person," or that " I, my or mine, me," are three persons of the 
first personal pronoun ; of little value, that is, in the matter of 
learning to speak and write correctly the language. We use 
language in unconsciousness of its laws. We use it just as we 
breathe, without pausing to ask what muscles shall act and 
what rest inactive. Hence : 

2. The study of English Grammar should never be allowed 
to outstrip the child's ability to use the language correctly, but 
should be pursued, as an exercise teaching the child to clas- 
sify familiar words, pointing out their syntax, and ascertain- 
ing their precise power and oflRce in a sentence. For, 

3. English grammar affords the simplest and most truly 
progressive exercises in generalization and abstract thought, 
that can be devised for childhood. This is the true value of 
the study. As ordinarily pursued, it is valueless.* 

A hook usually makes a scholar deem the lesson one to be 
merely memorized ; a memorized lesson from a grammar is 
invariably useless, nay, injurious. Hence : 

4. A teacher should have half a dozen grammars for his own 
use, but should teach his classes, particularly his younger 
classes, orally, or by black-board ; and the class should study 
grammar from the reading book, and from original sentences, 
using slate and pencil for every lesson. 

Parsing, when confined to an oral exercise, is rarely stud- 
ied by a class before the recitation hour, ft usually degene- 
rates into a mere repetition of certain gibberish, learned by 
Tconstant exercise, and repeated by rote. Hence : 

5. Exercises in parsing should be continually varied, so as 
to exclude any mechanical habit. Written forms oj synop- 
iic parsing should be required fr^qu^ntly ; and the phraseol- 
ogy of recitation should vary from week to week.t 



*See Smith's, Green's, Wells' and Webb's Grammar ; seeking not 
for specimens of critical skill, but for exercises of simple beuuty for 
young classes. 

^Synoptic Parsing is used fot the sake of condensing much mat- 
ter into small space, in many grammars. As an important aid in 
study, or as lightening a teacher's labor in school, we do not often 
find it. A specimen is subjoined of written parsing, as applied to 
nouns and verbs. A glance from a practiced teacher will detect er- 
rors in exercises thus arranged, while hours of labor without this cou'* 
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In the study of a language, there are two main divisions.^ — 
(1.) Its logical force or meaning, and, (2.) its grammatical law9 
or mechanical construction. We have alluded to exercises 
in paraphrase, as important preparation for a reading lesson. 
This exercise takes hold of the logical department. As a final 
and test exercise, by which ta prove the attainment of a class 
in the technical or mechanical mastery of language — the fol- 
lowing is offered : 

6. Grammatical paraphrase is an exercise perhaps the most 
compendious and difficult that can be devised for this branch 
of study. By it is meant, the production of two sentences or 
paragraphs, whose sense shall be diverse, but whose syntax 
and grammatical quaUty — i. e. whose parsing shall be ab- 
solutely identical. A short specimen is subjoined. 

Sentence. " Wit is to life, what bells are to horses, not ex- 
pected to draw the load, but only to jingle while the horses 
draw." 

Paraphrase. Rest is for labor, what ebb-tides are for floods, 
never intended to rule the ocean, nor even to last till the waves 
return. This paraphrase is faulty intentionally, in the words 
"ebb-tides," (compound) "bells," (simple); "horses," (com. 
gend.) " floods," (neut. gend.); "last," (neuter) "jingle," (ac* 
tive) ; " waves," " horses ;" " return," (regular) ; " draw," (ir- 
regular.) A perfect paraphrase of this sentence is possible, ex- 
cept of the words in italic, which have no grammatical equiv- 
alents in our language ; let teachers test the difficulty of this 
exercise by trying this sentence. 

7. An appetite, a motive for this study must be sought for, from 
the love which all minds have, to do original thinking. Ex- 
perimentally it has been found the most intensely fascinating 



dentation on the part of the scholar, will hardly suffice to correct 
seveD or eight exercises. 

ExBBCiss. Sentence. — ^Little ekUdrenj love one another. 



Syntax, 

Pt. of Sp. 

Glass. 

Gender. 

Number. 

Person. 

Case. 



Children love. 

Noun. 

Common. 

Common. 

Plural, 

Second. 

Nom. or Indpstt. 



Syntax. Children foue or 

Pr. of Sp. Verb, [lave ye. 

Class hy form. Regular. 
Class by mean'g. Transitive. 



Kule illustrated. **The subject of Person. 



a finite verb is alwa3r8 in the 



NoiQ. Case," or, *' The name of Agreement. 



a person or thing addressed," 
&c. 



Voice 
Mood 
Tense. 



Number. 



Active. 

Imperative. 

Present. 

Second. 

Plural. 

Children or ye. 



Rule illustrated. *A finite verb must 
agree with the meaning of its 
subject in number and pevson.^ 
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Study which can be offered to a learner. That English gram- 
mar is usually interesting or useful in our schools as they are, 
cannot be truly affirmed. The fault is not in the study, but 
in the incapacity of the teacher. 

1st [contin.] Language. " Analf/sis and [synthesis] Com- 

positioTi?^ 

The inquiring teacher will find so much- practical' matter 
upon these two points in "Green's Analysis," and " Parker's 
Exercises in Englsh Composition," two very cheap and acces- 
cessible school hooks, that little more in detail needs to be said 
here. 

One exceedingly comprehensive and valuable exercise should 
be mentioned. 

Each evening, let from two to six words be announced to cdl 
the school that can write. Let these words be important and 
useful ones ; they should be, if possible, radicals^ and not mere 
derivative words. Every scholar that can, should prepare a 
written exercise at home, embracing the following points. 1. 
Spelling. 2. Notation of the orthoepy. 3. Definition. 4. Part 
of speech. 5. Illustration by an original sentence ; of the mean- 
ing and use of each one of the six words. 6. Syntax of each 
sentence.* 

The teacher should from time to time limit and vary the 
subjects upon which the school shall compose his true sentence; 
one day Geography, next History, next Grammar, &c. 

In preparing this exercise, and in the various recitations 
based upon it, more profitable study may be secured than by 
any other one study that can be devised. 

For advanced classes may be added to the above require- 
ments — 7. Analysis of each sentence. 8. Derivative words 
based upon the words given. 9. Synonymes and Paraphrase. 
10. Metre and prosody, &c. 

We take leave of this subject, Language, only requesting 
of every teacher to think out some course of instruction which 
shall consist with our fundamental principles, and still make 
this department as relatively important in school, as it must 
evidently become in life. Men are oftener thought-tied than 
tongue-tied ; slower of mind than of speech ; blind in their 

'^Example of this exercise. Man-u-seript, (n. and ad^,) Defini- 
tion. A piece of writing ; any thing writt^:i by hand ; adj. Writ- 
ten by hand. 

Illustration (as a noun.) In the Patent Office at Washington, 
may still be seen the original manuscript of the famous Declaration 
of Independence. 
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reacKmings often, when the fault is unjustly laid upoir their 
style. 

In brief, then, it is here claimed : That spellings reading^, 
grammar, composition, — Language — as studies, should ad- 
dress and develop the mind, rather than the mere eye, tongue 
and hand. That their usefulness should be demonstrated in 
etrery part of school exercises and intercourse, rather than ia 
set classes and formal memory of practising lessons. 

2d. Arithmetic and Mathematical Instruction. 

We now touch the main study that is taught in our schools. 
The reason why it is made so prominent a branch of instruc- 
tion in all our schools, is not easy to give. Arithmetic, as a 
matter of fact, is a far less useful study for educational pur- 
poses, than a language. 

We have already seen with regard to the study of language^ 
our fundamental principles working some change in the usual 
methods of teaching spelling, &c. In like manner, it is believ- 
ed, our mathematical instructions need some little change. 

Numbers are exact ; mathematical rules are without excep- 
tions, and the reasonings absolutely demonstrative. Hence : 

1. The value of arithmetic as a study, is found in the illus- 
tration which it gives of absolute exactness and truth of rea- 
soning and result. Mathematics alone afford this training. 

Words in general have six or seven different significations ; 
sentences nine times in ten, even the compositions of our best 
authors, are, critically speaking, ambiguous. Mathematical 
terms and propositions may be perfectly definite, incapable 
of the least shade of ambiguity. Hence : 

2. The value of arithmetic as a study, is found in the train- 
ing it gives in concise and yet accurate speech and composi- 
tion. 

It is often difiicult, in the ordinary studies of school, to draw 
the line between arbitrary facts and dependent truths or con- 
clusions. [See Principles I. and II.] But throughout their 
whole range, mathematical studies yield readily to this anal- 
ysis ; there are but two sets of arbitrary facts, viz. : Nomen- 
clature and Notation. All else is inferable. Hence : 

3. The value of arithmetic as a school study, is found in 
the ease with which a teacher can learn to teach it well. Pos- 
sibly this consideration is the cause of its having universally 
assumed so promment a rank in school. 

4. Its practical value as an essential requisite for success in 
life, needs no mention. It is proper, however, to say, that, of 
the various principles taught in our arithmetics, comparative- 
ly few scholars use more than the elementary rules in after 
Itfe ; so that its practical value is, after all, less, far less, than 
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many suppose. Merchants, bankers, mechanics and fanners, 
all, usually look to books and tables, and mechanical arithme- 
tics, for the solution of the few extraordinary problems they 
meet, which will not yield to the multiplication and addition 
tables. Hence, as compared with Language, or even with ge- 
ography and history, arithmetic, as a practical attainment, is 
of slight value, if we may judge by the habits of men whom 
we meet. 

The following propositions, introductorj'- to the brief practi- 
tical suggestions given to the Institute, are here brought to- 
gether, for the sake of convenience. 

1. To be able to get the answer to every example in an 
arithmetic, implies no arithmetical knowledge of any value. — 
In life we work to find an unknown result. In school we too 
often work to find a known result. Often does it happen that 
the learned Sophomore, fresh from his mensuration and sur- 
veying, stands helplessly wondering, what the area of his» fa- 
ther's hilly farm may be, or wisely guessing at the altitude of 
his village spire. So, too, the ciphering school boy, never 
dreams that life will furnish him questions enough, but never 
a convenient " key" to tell him when he answers rightly. 

2. The converse of the first remark is also true, viz. : Fail- 
ure in obtaining the right result to a question in school, by no 
means implies arithmetical ignorance. This is obvious, 

3. Simply to pass through an arithmetic, absorbing its teach- 
ings, is almost profitless. Such a course throws away the val- 
uable training which has been spoken of, viz. : Discriminating 
between those parts which must be from their arbitrary na- 
ture simply received — absorbed by the mind — and those more 
living parts and truths which ought to spring up and grow 
in the mind of the learner ; neither is any use made of the in- 
valuable training to exactness of reasoning which arithmetic 
afibrds. 

4. To go through the arithmetic using " baby-talk," or child- 
ish redundancy and inelegance of expression, either in teach- 
ing or in recitation, (and this is all too common in our best 
schools,) throws away another element of value already men- 
tioned, viz. : Training to concise and elegant speech. " How 
many times will 4 go into 8 ?" "9 won't go exactly into into 83, 
for there's 2 over !" " To prove whether I've got the right an- 
swer to this sum, I add this and this together, and then if it's 
like that, it's right." (duotations from schools visited in Litch- 
field, Co.) How much better for a class and teacher under- 
standingly to say — Divide 8 by 4, and what will be the quo- 
.tient 1 9 will not measure 83, or 83 is not a multiple of 9. — 
To see whether my work [not answer,] is correct, I add the 
remainder to the subtrahend, and if the sum equals the 
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minuend, the work is correct. It would be easy to illustrate 
further and more strikingly this point Space will not allow. 
Let it be borne in mind by the teacher, that every substantive 
idea that can arise in arithmetic, has its own appropriate name, 
exclusively its own. Circumlocution need rarely be resorted 
to. 

6. Merely to assign lessons, and look at <' answers," to see 
that they agree with the '*key," may be easy teaching. Two, 
or at most, four ordinary examples from our arithmetics, are 
more than a class can properly study. They can get the an- 
swers to twenty, with very great ease ; but they cannot get 
the training which arithmetic lesscms should give. A mathe- 
matical reasoner is as far superior to a mere accountant, as 
the human voice is superior to a sweet organ-pipe. 

These introductory principles are of value as guides in teach* 
. ing. A few illustrations of their application in elementary in- 
struption are subjoined. 

We have said that Nomenclature and Notation are the only 
arbitrary facts within the scope of mathematical instructiewi. 
In the following dialogue, the teacher's questions are designed 
to exert the learner's mind to thought ; wherever an arbitrary 
fact or name is given by the teacher it is italicised. 

[Mem. The class is supposed to know how to count oral- 
ly from 1 to 100, and to be able to make the figures to 9 un- 
derstandingly. The lesson is upon NotcUion.] 

T. " Ck)unt from 1 to 10 ; who can ?" Sch. "1,2, 3, &c." 
T. « From 10 to 20 ; who?" 2d Sch. " 11, 12, 13, [thir^em, 
four/ecn, &c."] T. [to 1st sch.] " What was the last word 
you said ?" Sc. " 3W." T. [to 2d sch.] « What did you say 
after 12 ?" Sch. " ThixteenJ' T. " You, [1st sch.] said Ten, 
and you, [2d sch.] said Thixteen. Which is larger?" Sch. 
"Thirteen." T. *' How much larger?" S. "Three. T. "What 
does Thir sound like?" S. "Three." T. "What does teen 
sound like ?" S. " Ten." T. " What does Thirteen mean ?" 
S. "Three and Ten." T. "14?" S. "Four and Ten," &c, 
T. " Tcew" always means ^^and ten,^^ and "Ty" (after similar 
question upon 30, 40, 60, &c.) means times ten,^^ &c. until 100 
can be written. 

T. " After you had counted 9 ty or tens and 9 units more, 
what did you say?" Sc. "Hundred." T. "How many hun- 
dred?" Sc. " One hundred." T. " Yes. Write One for me 
CHI the board. Write one Ten for me. Write one Hundred for 
me. How many units ? [Note. — This abstract term unit is 
nonsense to a child. It should, in instruction, always be as- 
sociated with some convenient thing for constant use — as a 
shot, or grain of wheat, or barley, or small bean — small enough 
and cheap enough to allow the teacher to naake successive 
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bags of ten, hundred, and thousand, for the sake of clear illus- 
tration.] How many shot did you count before you said ten ?" 
T. "How many shot make one Ten-bundle? How many 
Ten bags did you count before you said on^ Hundred-bundle?'' 
" Now, if I put one shot into this Hundred-bundle, (doing it as 
the remark is made, thus addressing the eye as well as the 
ear,) how many shot ?" Sch. " One hundred bundles and one 
shot," &c. &c. T. " What shall we call this, now that I have 
put together one hundred bundle, nine ten-bundles and nine 
shot?" S. « 199." T. « But now I add another shot, and do up 
the whole in two bundles. Two what ? S. " 200," &c. 

T. " Now,' here's a bigger bundle yet— (showing a bag with 
1000 shot in it) — it's full of hundred bundles. How many 
units (shot) in this little bundle ?" S. « TenP T. « How 
many little bundles in this Awwdrcrf-bundle or bag?" S. "Ten." 
T. *' How many hundred-bags do you gtiess there are in this 
new bag, which you newer saw before?" S. "Ten." T. 
" Now listen. We call this hag the thousand bag,^^ (fcc. 

Not to go further in this difiFuse style, — ^it must appear evi- 
dent to every teacher, — 1. That a class would be fascinated 
by such teachings ; and 2. that they would understand, the 
bundle or bag system, at least ; and 3. that if these ideas can 
be transferred to the black-board and slate, Arabic notation is 
taught. 

Draw the outline of the bags upon the board, put a number 
upon each sketch, gradually lose the bag shape, and let the 
figures stand, and in the mind of childhood the well taught 
lesson will be found to remain. 

The converse of this operation — Numeration — ^may come up 
thus : there are fifty roads by which a teacher may reach the 

same truth. T. " In Mr. ^s barn, I saw him trying to 

measure how much shelled corn, and oats and potatoes and 
apples there were on his floor ; and he worked away and 
found that all mixed together, there were 100 bushels; of 
what? of com ? of oats ?" T. " Well, he knew how much the 
oats were worth a bushel, and the corn, and the potatoes; but 
how shall he find out the value of them all ?" Sc. " He must 
get the oats together, and the corn together," (fcc. &c. T. " I 
guess he^d get tired of the job, picking out the corn from the 
oats ; next time he'll be careful not to let them get mixed. — 
But here I have some millions and some thousands and some 
shot, all mixed together ; what shall I do first ?" <fec. <fcc. 

Advancing to addition, we find the same style of illustra- 
tion practicable, using the " bag system," and requiring the 
child to do by eye and hand, the very same thing which we 
wish him soon to do with the mind only. The " carrying 
one^^ is no arbitrary fact to be memorized, for whenever the 
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child has found 1 6 shot on the table, he has always made by 
common setise one ten bag and had five shot remaining. 

It is not proposed to write a treatise at this time upon arith- 
metic. If a teacher adopts the suggestions already made, and 
illustrated elementarily, he will find as he advances in teach- 
ing, that from "Notation" to "Miscellaneous Examples," in any 
arithmetic, there is no necessity for the child to study or me- 
morize a single rule for an operation. If the teacher is ready 
to givQ the notation and the nomenclature clearly, every other 
part of the entire science of numbers, will be found ready to 
spring upi whenever the attention of the learner is drawn to 
the subject in its proper place and with its proper connec- 
tions* 

There are two departments for labor and attainment, in the 

Eursuit of arithmetic. One we have discussed already as most 
ighly important, the department of mental training. But be- 
sides this should be noted and cultivated, manual readiness 
and neatness of work. To know how to satisfy a problem is, 
of course, first and most important; to do so rapidly and neatly, 
is an important accomplishment and should be carefully 
sought after by every thorough teacher. 

Recitations in arithmetic should be — 1. Fluent explanations 
of the operations required by the various examples, using 
words mathematically, i.e. concisely and exactly. 2. Exam- 
ination of the style of ciphering, &c. 3. Solution of examples, 
more or less of , them upon the black-board. N. B. Eirery re- 
citation should have its written exercise, to evidence that ev- 
ery scholar has done some thinking since the last recitation. 
[See remarks upon Language.] 

Teaching should be conducted by questions, and never by 
the rehearsal of rules or set forms of expression, except in giv- 
ing arbitrary laws of notation, etc. The idea should be thor- 
oughly developed in the mind of the learner, before- any set 
language be allowed. Teach the thought first ; then give 
the words, or require the rules of the book to be memorized. 
To memorize a rule first, and then work by it, makes arith- 
metic a mere empirical puzzle book and key. To think out 
an operation, and then describe that operation in language, 
makes arithmetic a noble begetter of close thought and accu- 
rate speech. 

^[Manifestly many of our Arithmetics are faulty in their arrange- 
ment ; as they do not allow this strictly progressive and productive 
character to be obsen'ed by a teacher. The arithmetic usually 
known as ** Thompson's Practical Arithmetic," is in general use, and 
is as little liable to criticism upon this score as any with which the 
writer is acquainted.] 
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Large classes of unequal individual attainments, are no ma- 
terial disadvantage, if mstruction be imparted as suggested 
above. Large classes, short lessons, much thought, few words, 
meat penmanship, and slow growth, will help to make good 
arithmeticians. 

A thousand detailed hints are omitted here. The principles 
already discussed, imply them all, and, if adopt^, will assur- 
edly bring the teachable teacher to a better comprehension of 
the whole matter, than any words or hints of another. One 
only in addition to what have been already given. 

The skillful teacher will compose vaote examples for the ex- 
ercise of the classes in arithmetic, than he will take from the 
book. Commercial problems from a newspaper of late date ; 
domestic problems suggested by a thousand incidents observ- 
ed in " boarding round ;" social problems tajcen from the tax 
books and census returns ; questions such as these, are the 
questions which the learner must deal with in life ; why not 
then, in school. 

3rd. Geography and History. 

In discussing the subjects, Language and Arithmetic, enough 
has been said, to make evident the style of teaching and illus- 
tration, which are deemed desirable. Therefore, in the dis- 
cussion of the present ^nd succeeding subjects, a brief state- 
ment of points worthy of attention must suffice. 

1 . The indiscriminate use of Geopraphy in schools — the hab- 
it of rushing through the book or atlas — learning a lesson one 
day merely for recitation, and forgetting it the next, neither 
teacher nor scholar clearly perceiving the value of the study ; 
is certainly very objectionable. 

2. Studying lessons about Kamschatka and the Fejee Is- 
lands, before the contents of one's native county are known, 
seems rather absurb. 

3. Talking about seas, lakes, oceans, &c. when the learner 
deems every puddle a lake, and every brooklet a river, and ev- 
ery inland lake he ever saw, an ocean, may indeed, be talk- 
ing geography, but it surely is not learning any thing useful 
or true. 

4. Describing the political divisions of Europe before the po- 
litical divisions of Connecticut are known ; learning the boun- 
daries of New York, ere the scholar has practical sense enough 
to describe the boundaries of the school-house, or the town in 
which he lives ; these and similar upsettings of natural order, 
may, indeed, make a showy class ; may win applause from an 
undiscerning committee, but they surely do not give useful 
knowledge or discipline of mind to the learner. 

Similar criticism may justly be passed upon many loose 
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methods of teaching and reciting History. Tt is believed 
firmly, that every study that belongs properly to onr public 
schools, may be shown to a class, as obviously so useful and 
desirable, that no further motive or stimulation to industry 
will be needed. 

5. Singing classes, that in unison can sing all the names 
of the atlas in their proper order and place, give very showy 
results, and develop remarkable readiness in verbal memoriz- 
ing. It is certain that little geography is learned. 

Leaving this always easy task of fault-finding, some af^ 
firmative suggestions may prove of value. 

1. In early yonth, it is always so unwise to talk about 
things whose realization in the learner's mind is of necessity 
imperfect, that the first labor in every study should be, to 
ensure a perfect conception of the things, tlie names about 
to be used. Hence geographies always begin with defini* 
tions of terms. Let it be noted here, however, that to ear- 
ly childhood, definitions are as blind and dark oftentimes, as 
the thing defined. This holds true of all definitions in eve- 
ry study offered to childhood. 

Very rarely can a definition of a term be successfully ad- 
dressed to the ear of the young learner. Ear-knowledge 
must be explained to the eye. Eye-knowledge must have 
its definitions addressed to the ear ; and, in general, it is a law 
of early childhood, that : Successful definition or explana- 
tion must enter the mind by a different avenue from the one 
by which the thing explained seeks admission. As a schol- 
ar advances and gains power of conception and of language, 
of course this law becomes less and less widely applicable, 
but is never entirely forsaken. 

All geographical terms, all expressions of size and distance, 
require express development by the teacher. The concise 
words of the book are always more easily learned ; but it is 
claimed here, that in such a course, nothing is learned but 
the words. The hill, the valley, the puddle, the brook, the 
bounded field, &c. are /i7^fe geographical facts, which address 
the eye. These are available, therefore, as definitions. Maps 
of the school-room, of the yard, of the farm, of the village, 
should precede maps of the world, &c. 

2. Relative size and distances. Here is a most difficult 
subject to teach well. But it can be accomplished. Begin- 
niug with things known and measurable, and mapping them, 
(e. g. beginning with the inkstand, next the desk, next the 
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room, house, lot, field, town, county, state, ^.) it is easy 
to call the attention intelligently, then, to the fact that maps 
of the same size, are often representatives of very various 
magnitudes. Finally, one large map of the world, (BidweJPs 
Hemispheres,) large enough to exhibit Connecticut, may 
then, with some hope of success, be used to give some idea 
of the vast globe. 

3. The geometry of our maps — (the meridians and the pa- 
rallels) may in the same progressive manner, be brought 
within the comprehension of a class. 

4, Topical knowledge, of boundaries, population, products, 
&c. should begin at a center — the school-house, — and radi- 
ate, or rather, circulate round it, in larger and larger arcs, as 
long as the study continues. It is not urged in these hints, 
to throw aside the geographies in use, as beiug useless. It 
is only urged that the order of the arrangement followed by 
them be thrown aside, and the books retained and used as 
we use a dictionary ; not to read straight through, but to 
consult when we wish to obtain some precise information. — 
,This is the use which a teacher should make of all text^books 
in school. 

6. Fifty copies of any commercial paper, all of one date, 
will be found suggestive of more interesting and useful geo- 
graphical, arithmetical and miscellaneous, yet useful ques- 
tions, than any one term of study in a school will suffice to 
answer. The lad who can answer all the geographical ques- 
tions that rise in one copy of the New York Tribune, or 
Journal of Commerce, is more truly proficient in the study, 
than one who can repeat a gazeetteer word for word ,• the 
former has practical, useful knowledge, the latter has only 
^^ book learning. ^^ 

As well here as any where, it may be remarked, that a 
newspaper is about as cheap and useful a school book as can 
be introduced into our schools. 

6. In connection with History, Geography becomes very 
interesting and useful. A map of every battle ground, drawn 
on the slate or black-board, goes far to break up the monoto- 
ny of a memorized recitation in history. A checker-board 
map of Philadelphia, does more to teach its peculiar square- 
ness of corner, than any amount of recitation. 

7. To cultivate the memory alone in the study of history 
and geography, is unwise. Yet it should not be neglected. 
Let a class be divided in two equal parts. Then let these 
two divisions alternate, one of them memorizing words dose- 
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ly, and the other reciting in their own language. Thus one 
half of the class will explain for the benefit of the other, 
while, if the alternation be observed, no injustice will be 
done to the other half. 

8. Map drawing /rom memory, is inraluable* Let it be 
done on the black-board — the floor — ^the marble-ground, and 
even (if need be,) upon the fence. 

Finally. When the teacher is assured that geographical 
ideas are really in the mind, then, and not till then, is it pro^ 
fitable to memorize and recite definitions, which now stand 
as mere exercises in language, just as was obseived of rules 
and principles in arithmetic. 

Similar principles should guide the teacher in conducting 
recitations in History. Every town in Connecticut has its 
local history ; and this local history, which every child may 
learn from its parents, (at least, some single fact may be so 
learned by every child, so that the aggregate will form at 
school a local history,) will be found to have very immedi* 
ate connection with the history contained in the book ,*-^ 
and just as soon as this connection becomes obvious to a 
class, so soon does the study cease to be mere memory or 
dry words. How and when the meeting house and school 
house were built ; how the nature and time of election, town 
and state, happen to be as they are ,* why some towns send 
two, and others but one delegate, to the legislature ; why 
they go sometime to Hartford and sometimes to New Haven, 
&c. &c. — ^such questions as these are the proper introduction 
to history, and are surely much more useful, practical and 
interesting, than to begin, " Who was Ponce de Leon ?" and 
then grind on through Prance, Spain and England, with a 
multitude of hard names and old dates besieging the mem- 
ory, and perhaps never reaching or learning aught of Con- 
necticut. 

Recitations in both Geography and History, allow the pre- 
paration of written exercises with very great advantage. A 
scholar cannot be weaned too soon from the habit of waiting 
for a question and then answering just it and no more. Ev- 
ery recitation ought to tend to a development of language^ 
as has already been observed, " Tell what you know about 
the settlement of Connecticut;" is a far better question than 
•* When was Connecticut settled ?" The former requires a 
sentence, while the latter requires only a date. Few men 
are able to tell what they know about a subject. Hence the 
value of school training to attain this valuable art. 
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4th. Penmanship and Drawing. 

1. Exercises in imitative hand-work may precede alpha- 
betic instruction with great profit. Early to observe shapes 
and relative magnitudes can be trained in no way so well as 
by encouraging playful drawing. 

2. The training to write, and the training to elegant pen* 
manshipi are distinct departments. It has been said already, 
that the alphabet should be learned by the eye, ear and hand, 
simultaneously. Letters should be copied, nay, words should 
be written, and sentences constructed, long before a child is 
put through a course of " pot hooks and trammels." 

Just as in Language, a distinction was made between the 
logical and the technical construction, so in writing (which 
is but a department of language,) there is the — (1.) writing 
for the sake of the sense written, and (2.) writing for the sake 
of the forms written. Of these two, the former is most im- 
portant, though there is no need of either being neglected. 
Lawyers usually write, yet but few lawyers are penmen. — 
Hence : 

3. It is claimed that the hours and days spent in copy* 
book writing, if they are intended as the whole training to 
be given in this art, are an almost useless waste of time. If 
every recitation in school requires a previously written exer- 
cise, a little attention to the mechanical execution of each ex- 
ercise, will do more for the writing of the school, than a doz- 
en copy-books to each scholar. 

(To be continued.) 

Two Canadians, a short time since, were looking at the 
picture of Hon. Daniel Webster, at the Revere House, Bos- 
ton. "Who is this Mr. Webster;" asked one, "of whom 
every one is talking about ?" " Oh," replied his friend, " he's 
the man that defended the Constitution in the last war, and 
made the big Dictionary." 

ENGLISH, SCHOOL AT KINGSTON, R. I. 

The Spring Term of this Institution commenced on Monday, 
April 14th. The School is under the charge of Mr. Franklin £. 
Feaslee, an experienced and successful teacher, assisted by Miss 
Mebiam. Scholars can be accommodated with board and lodging, 
on reasonable terms, in the family of the Principal of the School, or 
in other respectable families in the village. 

Reference for the character of the School, can be made to the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, or to Rev. Joel Maon, at Kings- 
ton. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

TouMANs' Class Book of Chemistry : ^ 

This is designed as a popular introduction to the science of Chem- 
istry, and to contain all that is necessary for classes in Schools, sim- 
plifying and rendering interesting what has been generally consid- 
ered very dry. Mr. Youmans is the author of the ''Chart of Chem- 
istry," which is very highly recommended by Professor Silliman, 
Dr. Chilton, and other distinguished Chemists. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

Marshall's Book of Oratory : 

This is a book of selections, for readiug and declamation, prepar* 
ed by E. A. Marshall, for the New York Free Academy. A large 
portion of its extracts from speeche^s, are from those of American or* 
ators. It contains also, a good selection of dialogues and comic 
pieces. We are glad to see that the authorship of " Old Grimes" is 
credited to Albert 6. Greene, Esq., of Providence, to whom it really 
belongs. 

QUACKENBOSS'S FiRST LeSSONS IN ENGLISH CoMPOSmON : 

This is intended for the youngest classes in school, and to teach 
composition and grammar in connection. The author thinks the 
treatises in general use, too difficult for beginners, and intends this 
to supply the deficiency. 

Latham's Handbook of the Engush Language : 

Dr. Latham is well known for the works he has lately published 
on the English Language. In this work, the results of his studies 
are published in a more convenient size, for academies and schools. 
It contains a historical account of the history and different periods of 
progress of the English language, and illustrates the grammar of the 
English by frequent references to the corresponding portion? of the 
grammar of other languages, ancient and modern. D. Appleton & 
Co. 
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[From Mr. Barnard's Report of the Exercises of the Institute held at 

Wolcottville, Ct., Sept. 30, 1850.] 

[Concluded from page 249.] 

It should be borne in mind, though that the copy-book is of 
value, yet its only value is to teach the best forms for letters. 
To prepare elegant manuscript, elegant letters are of but little 
importance, compared with even margins, distinct paragraphs, 
use of capitals, absence of blots, neatness of erasures and in- 
terlineations •; and in the various writings for business, mere 
letter-shapes sink into insignificance, if the clerk understands 
the symmetry of shape, of arrangement, of folding, filing and 
superscribing all the various papers he must handle — notes, 
letters, drafts, receipts, orders, bills, accounts, <fcc. 

We never use copies and copy-books for writing after we 
have left school ; why not, then, let school writing be done on 
paper. The best copy-book for any school is a half quire of 
paper, and a cheap portfolio ; and the best copy for any schol- 
ar is miscellaneous writing, supervised by an intelligent, quick- 
eyed teacher. Let it be borne in mind that no labor-saving 
device is intended in any of these suggestions. The true 
teacher must work. 

4, Whenever a scholar evinces an aptitude lor drawing, in- 
stead of forcing him to some unlawful indulgence of it upon 
his desk) or the school door, or in his school book, where some 
grotesque carricature stands as testimony of his skill ; time 
and paper and pencil should be allowed ; but in most small 
schools, classes for drawing would prove difficult and profit- 
less. Few teachers are competent to superintend them, and 
still fewer parents would allow the expenditure of time and 
money necessary for the attainment of any considerable excel- 
lence* Maps, machines, problems in arithmetic, illustrations 
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of domestic unteusils of value, (as parts of a common sense 
education^) should be drawn frequently. Every teacher should 
learn to express any shape desired, upon the black-board ; 
ability to interest and benefit a class is increased thereby fully 
one-third. Weights and measures, shapes described, fields, 
&c. &c., should frequently be sketched upon the board, and 
oflFered to the school to imitate and excel. 

6th. Articulation and Tocal Exercises. 

1. The division of this subject into two parts, as given in 
the heading, should be observed also, in practical teaching. — 
Many a noisy man fails to " make himself heardj'^ as he thinks, 
when the defect is really one of articulation and not of sound. 
Vocal or voice, or vowel-training ; and consonant articulation 
form two distinct branches of instruction and practice. 

2. Learned physiological directions are out of place in an 
ordinary school. To draw a long breath and retain it a long 
time is good practice for the voice ; better still if accompanied 
with sharp exercise or exertion. Let boys try who can draw 
a breath, and run farthest without renewing it, &c. Sec, Up- 
right position, prominence of chest and square shoulders, eve- 
ry careful teacher will strive to attain for his school, indepen- 
dently of their value in vocal practice. 

3. Vowel sounds, exploded and protracted ; long messages 
spoken at a distance ; shouting at recess, and while going to 
and returning from school ; imitations of domestic animals, 
singing, &c. ; all of them given and received not as tasks, but 
as real buoyant fun, are the best vocal practice attainable — a 
thousand times better than all the dull reading that was ever 
invented. Add to these helps, one general rule, that recitations 
must always be audible across the room, and vocal practice 
will have had its full share of attention. 

4. Correct articulation is more difficult to secure ; it is so 
for various reasons. Few teachers are able to articulate with 
clearness and precision themselves; all a scholar's out of 
school practice tends to promote carelessness, and fix perma- 
nently faulty habits ; exercises designed to promote elegance 
in this art, are dull and mechanical, requiring wearisome la- 
bor on the part both of teacher and class. These and many 
similar considerations have virtually expelled from our schools 
all practice in this art. 

Unless an interest on the part of the learner can be excited 
in this pursuit, of course it should be omitted in school. We 
should adhere to our principles and excite an appetite ere we 
offer food. 

1. Place two scholars at extremes of the room, or better yet, 
two or three rods app,rt in the open air, and require one to die- 
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late, if he can, so that the other may write detached words, 
such as mainly name^ bedy dead, shoe, should, decrease, decrees, 
post, hoastf weather, whether. 6^, 6^. ; indeed, any simple 
word, without any context from which to guess the sound 
meant, will be found nine times in ten, utterly incommunica- 
ble from scholar to scholar. Now let the teacher show that 
such words can be enunciated so as to be never mistaken. — 
Show that loud speaking is never so valuable as distinct 
speaking. It will be found that the practiced teacher can 
whisper a single word, so as to be understood at a greater dis- 
tance, than any scholar can overcome by the loudest shout. — 
To shout "wte," "A:;icc," irregularly interchanging them, and 
yet be clearly understood at a distance of twenty rods, is more 
than any, save the most highly practised elocutionist can do. 
Let this inability of both teacher and scholar be made obvious 
in every possible way. Devise games, and set the scholars to 
finding hard words, and in this pleasant, irregular way much 
oaay be done. 

2. Orthoepic spelling calls attention to sounds and trains the 
-ear, though as a practice to the organs of speech, it is of but 
little value. By orthoepic spelling, is meant — spelling a word 
and then returning to describe the sound of each letter or group 
in the word, according to the pronouncing key in the spelling 
book or dictionary. Thus : 

"H-e-a-r (har) t-y (ti.) A dissyllable. Accent on the first 
syllable, fl" is a breathing, having no vocal sound (let the 
breath be given here) ; in this word it becomes vocal by tak* 
ing the vowel a, and we have ha. E is silent, A has the 
Italian or open sound. R is almost silent when it ends a syl- 
lable ; here it has a slight trilL T, (fee. (fee. It would cer- 
tainly sound strangely to hear such talk as this in one of our 
district schools, from either scholar or teacher. Nevertheless, 
it is true talk, and may be made interesting and profitable. 

3. Whispering classes, whose peculiarity it shall be to re- 
cite in a whisper, and yet be understood across the room, will 
be found to train articulation very rapidly. The interest in 
them is soon exhausted ; their charm lies in their novelty, 
hence they should be used sparingly, 

4. Unison exercises, made as one voice, by " beating time" 
W'ith the hand, and articulating^at every second beat, 

5. Care that the practice and instructions of these exercises 
be not annulled by neglect of speech every where else. All 
the school should be trained as critics of the speech of all the 
■school all the time, and the ear of a teacher should be so 
trained as never to allow an error in speech to pass uncor- 
rected. 
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Glh. Discipline ; Order of Exercises^ Rolls, School Gov- 

ernment. 

1. The difference between a truly professional teacher, and 
one who simply has knowledge enough to teach, lies mainly 
4n the fact, that the former has a system, and knows each 
moment what his great purposes are, and is able to say at any 
time just what he expects in the future as to the nature of his 
own daily labors ; while the latter lives *'from hand to mouth,'^ 
unable to plan a scheme, and perchance, unable to execute 
one if devised for him. They differ, just as a Liverpool packet 
master differs from Columbus ; the first starts from New York 
to make Liverpool and no other port. The latter set sail and 
kept sailing " to see what he could see." Undoubtedly Colum- 
bus was the greater man, yet passengers would usually pre- 
fer a voyage with our modern packet master. 

Every teacher should have a system, A fauhy system i& 
better than none at all. 

2. No headway can be made without classes, definite and 
regular ; without an order af daily exercise ; without preci- 
sion of time and class changes ; without connection between 
successive exercises of the same class \ without accurate rolls : 
and without parental acquaintance and co operation, or at leasts 
approval. 

Classes are usually too numerous and too small. Schools,, 
such as are found in this State, rarely require more than four 
or at most five classes. Each class can profitably enjoy but 
four recitations \ and many of these, as writing,^ geography, 
and all memory recitations, may be held, uniting two or more 
classes. 

True, discontent will arise in all our irregular schools at such 
a step as economical classification. This discontent the teach- 
er must endure for a time, it will soon pass away. Varieties 
of text-books is an evil which seems larger than it really is ; a 
thorough teacher will be above text-books,, and so," indepen- 
dent of them. But this evil can be, by a faithful and prudejif 
teacher much lessened if not altogether removed. 

The roll book ought to show — 1, Attendance ; 2. Punctu- 
ality ; 3. Conduct ; 4. Character of each recit-ation. 

It will be found that thfee grades of recitations are as many 
as can be distinctly discriminated, viz. : excellent, (worthy of 
praise,) good or tolerable,) such as the mass of scholars are 
wont to give,) bad, (implying culpable negligence or idleness 
on the part of the scholar.) The same grades are available 
for ihe recording of conduct. Any notation may be used ; it 
is recommended, however, that good or tolerable be always 
denoted by the absence of any mark, as, in this way, time and 
manual labor are eonomized. 
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The roll book should be of such form as will allow a month- 
ly abstract from it to be easily made, lo be sent to the parents 
of each scholar. 

The faithful teacher will, next to the bible, study the roll 
book of his school. In it, if properly kept, he may read his 
past history, his present success and the grounds for labor 
and hope in the future. The roll book is the central wheel 
of the school machine ; the teacher is, indeed, the soul, but 
without a well kept roll, he is a wandering, uneasy soul, bodi- 
less and confused. 

System, order, regularity and intelligent teaching in a school 
will cause a teacher to forget the bug bear government ; a well 
taught school needs no government. The Institute wisely de- 
voted little time to talk about school government ; nothing can 
be more profitable. If we can " educate^' (see introductory 
principles,) we can govern, and never know that we are doing 
so. 

Instead of any suggestions which might with interest be in- 
troduced here, it seems better to leave the subject abruptly, re- 
ferring the teacher to a treatise which says all that can or 
need be said upon the subject — " The New Testament of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,^^ — a guidance surely as safe 
as it is complete. 

7th. Mutual Relation op Parties interested in a 

School. 

llie attention of the Institute was at various times drawn 
to this subject. Except one brief half hour, no time was alot- 
ted to its exclusive consideration. 

It is, no doubt true, that each of the five parties, parents, 
teachers, scholars, school officers, and the public, have their 
own peculiar duties. Yet little that is valuable will be accom- 
plished, if either one of these five parties sets itself up to criti- 
cise or condemn the others. As a caution and an injunction 
appropriate to all five, it may briefly be said : 

Beware of fault finding ; it is very easy to detect fault. Be 
industrious, laborious ; the school needs us all. 

The following is a brief outline of the duties of these five 
parties, respectively. 

Parents — To sustain the responsibility, and they alon'e, of 
securing the welfare and education of childhood. Reward 
and punishment is in their hands. Supervision of a child's 
habits, neatness, punctuality^ &c. &c. — honesty, manliriess, 
&c. — religion, politics, <fcc. — in short, the entire responsibility 
for childhood's welfare, has been laid by the Creator upon the 
parents of the child. 

Teachers — To accept temporarily, such a share of the du- 
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ties that primarily devolve upon parents, as can be more con- 
veniently and thoroughly discharged by a school, than by a 
family organization. Intellectual exercise, access of inform- 
ation, social training, require a kind of supervision, which pa- 
iients cannot readily exercise. But the teacher is, or ought to- 
be, if parents were faithful, only auxiliary, and never principal 
in the estimation of childhood. 

Scholars — To render, during the years of their dependence, 
a willing, intelligent, and entire obedience to the wishes of pa- 
rents, and of teachersy so far as they express the parental will 
truly ; to practice those virtues enjoined upon them by supe- 
rior wisdom and experience, always trusting willingly the 
guidance of those who merit such confidence. 

School OflBcers — To oversee the building, premises and fi- 
nances of the school ; to protect, sustain and defend the cha- 
racter of both teachers and scholars, as long as they are mem- 
bers of school ; to educate and care for the community in afl 
school matters } to observe and advise with a teacher as to the 
interior management of the school, in no case interfering with 
a teacher's labors, nor attempting to practice teachership in 
school themselves, unless requested to by the teacher him- 
self. 

Public in general — To bear the expense of schoofe; (the 
school fund, by itself, never did, and never will sustain a de- 
cent school any considerable time ;) to attend school meetings 
and insist upon knowing from ofiicers what has been done ; 
to avoid gossipping rumors and tale bearing ; to encourage 
weary teachers by giving them good homes, honorable rank 
and suitable compensation ; to vote intelligently in such a 
way as will ensure success to every general State movement 
in behalf of schools and teachers. 

From these general outlines which have been sketched with 
Httle regard to accuracy of phrase, several important specifica- 
tions of duty should be inferred. 

Parents^ as they «re, and parents as they should be^ are very 
distinct classes — as widely diflerent as are ordinary teachers 
and truly professional teachers. There is many an orphan, 
whose parents are living. Hence, oftentimes the teacher must 
act both as parent and teacher ; and in such cases, parental 
responsibility actually rests upon the teacher. Too often may 
teachers be heard saying, " he's got such a father that there's 
no use in trying to do any thing for him in school f far bet- 
ter were it to say, " he has no good at home, I must do some- 
thing for him at school ;" for a teacher is not sent for them 
that are whole and need no teacher, but for them that are 
sick. 

If a child has intelligent, faithful parents, expulsion may le 
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often expedient ; but for the neglected, and the poor, for the 
child of the outcast, the school is the only home ; ye shall not 
banish him thence. 

It is part of a teacher's duty to educate parents to their du- 
ty ; and it is part of a parent's duty to educate teachers to their 
duty ; a quarrel always implies culpability on both sides. — 
Let the stronger bear the burdens of the weaker, for there is 
load enough to burden all. 

If parents stand for rights, and teachers stand for law, and 
school officers stand for form and ceremony, each party run- 
ning his fence to keep out intrusion, and standing watchfully 
to convict his co-laborer of neglect, there will surely cause 
enough be found for contention. If after a contention has be- 
gun between teacher and parent, or committee, the teacher 
talks about rights and sets up to assert them, it is easy to dis- 
cern the end of all such unprofessional acts, A teacher's 
strength and panacea for all evils, in and out of school, is self- 
sacrificing industry. If parents are impertinent and unrea- 
sonable, labor for their children, give way, give way, give up ! 
but strive to educate the child, and soon the breach will be 
healed scarless. If officers are meddlesome, officious, and wil- 
ful, made so by the little brief authority the law has given 
them ; bear with their presence, raise no remonstrance, pursue 
your systematized course silently, laboriously ; strive night 
and day for a good school, and committee men will soon be for- 
gotten. 

That which is urged upon teachers when evils surround 
them, is equally true as tlje remedy when committees and pa- 
rents jfind themselves associated with incompetent or unrea- 
sonable teachers ; the principle is simply this — that nine times 
in ten, if a fault finder will cease complaining and do the neg- 
lected duty of his negligent neighbor, he will save time, re- 
prove and reform his neighbor, and, better than all, cause no 
wear and tear of conscience, or sacrifice of right. 

Hard workers may have difficulties in their hours of idle- 
ness ; fortunately the faithful teacher can have no idle hours. 

Reward and punishment ought to be in the parent's hand^ 
even when their ground is school conduct ; for thus the schol- 
ar learns that teacher and parent are but continuations each 
of the other. School is helped by home, and home is helped 
by school ; but if parents will not assume this duty thankful- 
ly, then of course, it devolves upon the teacher. 

Punctuality and extra school virtues belong to the parent's 
sphere; but if parents neglect, teachers must assume their 
culture. Thus as to all the parties whose welfare is aflFected 
by a school, though there are peculiar duties resting upon each 
party, yet it is equally the duty of all to make up for the in_ 
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competency or idleness of any one, for the school is what we 
labor for, not our own rights, or will, or character. 

There are few teachers who have really studied their pro- 
fession, but such rarely find difficulty In their relations to so- 
ciety or the school ; they are usually, as they ought to be, vir- 
tually independent. 

8th. Selection op Studies, Books, etc. 

A prominent fault in our schools, is, their desire to teach a 
smattering of everything ; a love of large books and a seeking 
after novelty. In Litchfield county scholars may be heard 
stammering learnedly about the " traction of gravty," '* tho 
belts of Jubiter," and "the spinal cord," who cannot read the 
bible well, or even fluently. Algebra is often coveted ; geom- 
etry is well admired ; English history craved. Large reading 
books are found in the hands of A B C graduates, and critical 
grammars are swallowed down whole by scholars and teach- 
' ers, without thought and without after digestion. 

There is not a school' in the county that cannot be benefitted 
and intensely interested, too, by lessons drawn from our most 
elementary school books. Let the Algebras, Astronomies, Ge- 
ometries, Physiologies, and all large school books go. A Dic- 
tionary, Arithmetic, Grammar, United States History, Geogra- 
phy and Atlas, slate, paper, pencils and pens, will be found to 
be more than the schools can thoroughly use and master. 

Avoid a big, learned book, and beware of all book agents, 
is safe counsel to all teachers. Seek for elegant elementary 
books, labor to secure thorough elementary instruction, en- 
courage every teacher who keeps "putting the classes back," 
is safe counsel to parents and school officers. 

In assigning studies to scholars, the teacher ought to be able 
to act intelligently and with independence. A mere wish on 
the part of a parent, unstudied, and therefore as likely to be 
foolish as wise, should not bind a teacher ; though equally it 
should not be rudeJy disregarded. The organization and em- 
ployment of classes is a duty that belongs to a teacher exclu- 
sively. Too many teachers are incompetent to assume this 
high responsibility; yet surely not as incompetent as most 
school officers and careless parents. 

Still less, then, should a teacher be guided in assigning stud- 
ies to scholars, by the mere whim or wish of a school boy or 
girl. When physicians are wont to enquire, upon entering a 
sick room, " What shall I prescribe for you to day 7^^ it will 
then be time for a teacher to ask a scholar, "What are you go- 
ing to study?" 

What does this scholar need to study? where lies his dark- 
est ignorance ? is the question a teacher must learn to ask, and 
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then to answer. ^'*Vve been through the arithmetic three times,*' 
is a fact of little value for the guidance of a teacher. " How 
much do you know ?" calls for quite a different answer. And 
when a teacher has learned to examine well, and ascertain a 
scholar's real want, he will rapidly come down from all fancy 
studies, and find labor enough to be done in the very lowest 
walks of instruction. 

9th. Summary and Conclusion. 

In what has been said, much is taken for granted, which, 
very possibly, may be disproved by cool reflection and actual 
experiment. 

The sum of all that has been advanced seems in brief to be, 
(1.) There are truths which should lie at the foundation of all 
properly educational effort. (2.) The present slate of thmgs 
in most of our schools does not conform to any inrellible sys- 
tem. (3.) Instruction and school organization may be made 
systematic by any teacher that will study and labor to accom- 
plish it. (4.) A union of parental and school influence is in- 
dispensably necessary for real progress and success. (5.) School 
oflBlcers and the public have a livmg, not a soulless, mechanic- 
al duty to discharge, in behalf of our common schools 

Sufficient illustration has been given to show the feasibility 
of putting in practice many of the suggestions made, but not 
enough to serve as a •' recipe book," by following which a good 
school may be compounded. 

One conclusion may certainly be drawn, if no more. Teach- 
ing is an art and a profession, as worthy of study and ambi- 
tion to attain excellence in it, as any pursuit in which man can 
engage. 

The sentiments advanced will prove almost revolutionary, 
if applied suddenly and in all their breadth of application, to 
our schools as they now are. Even if they all commend them- 
selves to the teacher's approbation, still no prudent man would 
dream of attempting reform upon all points at once. The dis- 
creet teacher will learn how to teach, by taking one subject 
at a time, and bending his whole power to place it upon a pro- 
per footing in his school. Select, as most important, the teach- 
ing which ABC scholars require. Let this be perfected. Let 
the evidence of success be, that for a week and more, the 
smallest scholar in school has shown himself industrious, 
cheerful and happy ; that all the dull drive of discipline has 
ceased for them, and that they are as contented at school as 
little children always seem, at play. 

Having gained one point of professional skill, the next will 
be found more attainable But above all things, let it be borne 
in mind, that it is far more difficult to teach very young classes 
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than it is to "superintend the studies" of a college class; let 
our first efforts be directed to exceedingly elementary instruc- 
tion. The want of this is the deficiency in our schools as they 
now are. 

The real district school teacher should bs willing and able 
to act as a missionary— a pioneer in the cause of popular ed- 
ucation. New school houses, ventilated rooms, perfect desks, 
scrapers, mats, and dressing rooms, are not to be despised, as 
accessories to a good school. Yet, an elm tree, with a true, 
full-hearted teacher beneath it, will be a better school, than 
any mere money-earning drudge can make, even though he 
has a palace for his accommodation. 

A teacher must, in these days, work without reward, unless 
he can realize that wealth which money can never measure ; 
a cheerful, contented spirit, as the reward of an unselfish life. 
Ye cannot serve school and your own pockets. 

In concluding this outline of views, which were presented 
to the Institute, it seems proper to express the keen enjoyment 
which the writer experienced in presenting them ; the pleas- 
ure with which he has now complied with the unexpected re- 
quest of the teachers, to prepare a sketch for reference and pre- 
servation ; and the earnest desire which he entertains for the 
advancement of popular education — not by money, nor by 
show and public festivities, but by Christian zeal on the part 
of teachers determined to learn to teach, and by awakened ef- 
fort on the part of parents and citizens, to really and truly ed- 
ucate ALL. 



THE RELATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The following extracts from a Report of Prof. Andrews, of Ma- 
rietta, upon the relation between schools and colleges, contain so 
much good sense upon this subject that we are very glad to repub- 
lish them. We only regret we cannot give the whole address. — 
We copy from the Ohio Journal of Education : 

Another principle universally recognized, is, that there must he 
classification — classification of schools as well as in schools. The 
schools themselves must be arranged in classes, as well as the pupils 
in a particular school. There is no one feature made more promi- 
nent than this, by the best instructors in the nation. Its introduction 
into our towns has wrought a most wonderful transformation. There 
would be elementary schools for beginners, then others of higher 
and higher grades, till ample provision should be made for the gene- 
ral education of every child and youth in the State. 

We should not expect that each pupil would complete the whole 
course. Yet the number that would attempt this, would be in pro- 
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portion to the completeness of the elassification, and to the excellence 
of the instruction in the elementary departments. Nor do we now 
inquire how many or how high grades should be established in any 
individual township, town, or city ; we affirm only that, somewhere, 
institutions should be provided, in which the wants of all might be 
met. To equalize perfectly the advantages of any system would be* 
manifestly impossible. The more dense the population, the more- 
complete the classification could be made. In the more sparsely set- 
tled regions, after progressing as far as their neighborhood schoob 
could carry them thoroughly and economically, tjje more studious 
would seek admission into the High School or Academy of the near- 
est large town. And if any should wish to make acquisitions beyond 
what the High School cwld furnish, they must repair to institutions 
of still higher grade. 

Thus far our supposed system. Now, taking the State as a whole» 
have we not substantially the system already, so far at least as this 
feature of classification is concerned ? Is there not pio vision for the 
child, from his entrance into the primary school, until he shall have 
finished the whole range of studies deemed necessary to a liberal edu- 
cation ? I do not say that these schools, of whatever grade, are, in 
every particular, precisely what they should be, but that the institu- 
tions exist which profess to iurnish, each in its sphere, all that a fin- 
ished general education requires. 

From what has been said, we cannot mistake as to the connection 
between Schools and Colleges. Colleges constitute the highest 
grade of our non-professional educational institutions. They are 
an integral part of the system, sustaining to the High School and 
Academy precisely the same relation which these sustain to the lower 
schools. 

Until recently, all non-professional institutions have been ranged 
in three divisions — Common Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Of 
these three, the College has been much the most specific in its char- 
acter. It has undertaken a more definite work than either of the 
others. In them a much greater variety of attainment has always 
been found. The Academy has admitted multitudes that ought to 
have been in the School, and the School has been compelled to retain 
many that should have been found in the Academy^ In practice^ 
there has been no boundary line between them, except in the case of 
a very few of our best Academies. But the College has always had 
its boundaries on either side. It has required a definite amount of 
literary attainment for entrance, and the completion of the prescribed 
course of study, is the completion of the student's connection with it. 
The inmates of the College have also been required to arrange them- 
selves in classes, that the instruction might be rendered as efficient 
as possible, by giving ample time to the recitations, and by per- 
mitting the instructors to confine themselves to particular branches. 
Thus, Colleges have ever conformed to the two great features of clas- 
sification. 

The other departments of what I have called general education, 
are now beginning to follow the example of the College, in the mat- 
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ter of classification. Formerly, the common school and the acad- 
emy had no limitation in the range of studies. The pupil might en- 
ter when he chose, and remain as long as he chose. And so long as 
his teacher was willing to hear him, he might study what he chose. 
Thus, the Teacher was sometimes required to pass from a recitation 
in the primer to one yi Virgil — from one in the elements of numbers 
to one in Trigonometry. But an improvement has commenced. — 
The principle of division of labor, so long in use in our colleges, is 
beginning to be applied to schools. Most of our towns now have 
their Graded Schools, each possessing a definite course of study, 
which the pupil must complete before he can pass on to the next 
higher ; and when he has completed it, he micst pass on. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement are so manifest in theory, and in its 
practical workings it combines so fully both economy and efficiency, 
that no doubt can be indulged of its general prevalence. 

It is sometimes said that *' Colleges are behind the age." It is 
one of the most general of all generalities, and may mean anything 
or nothing. Whatever may be intended by it when applied to Col- 
leges, we have seen that one of the greatest improvements introduc- 
ed into our schools has been adopted from the Colleges ; so that, if 
they are behind the age, they at least have the Union Schools to 
keep them company. 

The College then is, chronologically, the last school in our gene- 
ral school system. Using the most general classification and no- 
menclature, we have five departments — the Primary, the Secondary, 
the Grammar School, the High School, and the College, occupying 
from two to four years each. They all have the same end in view, 
and difier only in the order of succession. Some think that Col- 
leges are intended specially for professional men ; and so many think 
that High Schools and Academies are for the special benefit of the 
rich. The two opinions are deserving of equal credit. From the 
day the boy commences the alphabet, to the day that terminates his 
collegiate course of study, he is pursuing those studies which the in- 
telligent voice of mankind has pronounced to be the best adapted to 
the development of his intellectual faculties. Examine the course of 
study in all the best Union Schools in Ohio, and you will find a re- 
markable similarity. Go to other States, and it is still the same. — 
Whence has it arisen ? Manifestly from the conviction, in the 
minds of intelligent men engaged in the work of instruction, that 
these studies, each in its place, are just what the wants of the pupils 
require. 

If, as I have before' supposed, the whole school system were to be 
reconstructed, should we not have, substantially, the same grades as 
now exist ? It would hardly be affirmed that the highest grade is 
unnecessary, because some of our young men are too highly educa- 
ted. Nor would it be said that the studies of that grade could be 
better pursued without instructors. Professional education is ob- 
tained by the aid of teachers, and that, in most of the professions, 
at a very heavy expense. Much more, then, does general education, 
which precedes professional, require instructors. 
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What institutions shall furnish the closing portion of a good gene- 
ral education ? Were onr High Schools to attempt it with their 
present organization, they would violate the principle that lies at the 
basis of Graded Schools. Give them a large corps of instructors^ 
and increase the time to six or eight years, and they might do it. — ' 
In that case, however, they must be divided Into at least two grades; 
the upper of which would be, in substance, a College. But, except 
in the case of our large cities, the expense of such an arrangement 
would be an insuperable obstacle. The Metropolitan City is now 
making the experiment with her Free Academy, and we doubt not 
that it will be successful. 

But even if all our large cities had institutions of the highest grade 
for their own youtb, they could not meet the wants of the citizens of 
our towns and townships. Parents would not send their children to 
the cities. There must be institutions, located at eligible points, to 
meet these wants. We have them already, and they are called Col- 
leges. What link is wanting in the system I It may be enlarged 
and perfected, but it now seems to be a continuous system — an un- 
interrupted succession of links. 

I have dwelt more upon the relation of Colleges to the other part* 
of the system, because of the vagueness which exists in the minds of 
not a few, as to the precise place which Colleges occupy in oar edu- 
cational machinery. If the view now presented is the true one^ the 
College is the highest of our institutions for general education, as 
distinct from professional. The culture which it gives may be more 
essential to certain occupations than to others, but it is because these 
require a higher culture. In this, it is not pecijliar. It is the same 
from the beginning of the school course. Especially is it true of the 
High School and Academy. But who calls these professional ? Or 
what Teacher, who is worthy of the name, would hesitate to affirm 
that the studies of the High School would be of incalculable value 
to every lad, no matter what might be hi* future employment ? Prom 
beginning to end, through every stage of the educational process^ 
which commences in the primary school and closes with the college, 
the culture is intended for the future man, as man — as a being en- 
dowed by his Creator with noble faculties, which need development , 
and not for him as a merchant, or a farmer, or a lawyer, in distinc- 
tion from the other pursuits of life. 

When a lad applies for admission to the public schools of this city, 
is the inquiry made, what is to be his future avocation, and are his 
studies arranged accordingly ? By no means. Who can tell, in this 
land of ours, what is to be a lad's future career? The only inquiry 
is, what are his present attainments ? These known, certain studies 
are assigned him, which are precisely what he needs ; and no mate- 
rial alteration would be made, could the instructor pierce the veil of 
futurity and know absolutely the occupation of the future man. — 
Neither, I venture to assert, does any superintendent excuse a lad 
from the study of arithmetic because he avows that he has no love 
for the study, or because a phrenological examination should develop 
the fact, that the mathematical bump was rather below than above 
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the average. And yet, because Colleges do precisely in this respect 
what is done in the besi schools in the land, we find men, otherwise 
well informed, declaring that the present college system does not meet 
the wants -©f the age. 

Let it be remembered, that the principles of these oljections, so 
far as they are based on any principles, legitimately carried out with 
respect to the other parts of our great school system, would utterly 
finnihilate its highest excellencies. Every Wow aimed at whet is 
•called the '* compulsory" principle in our Colleges, is just as truly a 
blow at the system of Graded or Union Schools. They are parts of 
(the same great and beautiful system, and are based on one and the 
«ame principle — perfect classification. 

To remodel the College System by taking away <he " compulsory" 
principle, i. e., the principle of complete classification, and permit- 
ting each student to make his own selection of studies, would be 
like giving up our Graded Schools and going back to the single dis- 
trict system. Yet such a plan has its advocates, who claim, withal, 
to be in the very van of the world's progressives. They say, a young 
man's tastes must be consulted — the studies must be adapted to his 
mental idiosyncracy — or there will be no real discipline of the facul- 
ties ; and, again^ his proposed pursuit in life must determine his 
course of study. They do not tell us what is to be done, when his 
future occupation puUs him in one direction, and his mental idiosyn- 
cracy in the opposite. 

If an institution attempts to fit one young man to be a farmer, 
^another to be a merchant, and so on, through all the multiplied avo> 
cations of society, its right to do so cannot be questioned : this is a 
free country. But just so far as it does this, it becomes a profess* 
ional school, and withdraws itself from the work of ^€7Z€raZeducation« 
And yet, strangely enough, it is on this professional characteristic, 
that the claims of such institutions to public favor are based. The 
points of difference between them and other Colleges, are just those 
between them and the best Graded Schools. So far forth as they 
differ from other Colleges, they have no closer affinity for the general 
school system than the Starling Medical College. 

The system of general education has then its completion in the 
College proper. The College is the continuation of the course com- 
menced years before in the most elementary department. It sus- 
tains to the High School and Academy, exactly the relation that one 
of these does to the next before it in order of time. The whole forms 
a complete school system. The object oi each department is the 
same as that of the others, and if any one fails perfectly to accom* 
plish that work, it furnishes but another proof that imperfection at- 
taches to all human works. 

Let us now consider the influence which Schools and Colleges 
exert upon each other. 

, The influence of the School upon the College is direct and imme- 
diate. The road to the latter lies through the former. The college 
having always adhered to the principle of the division of labor, must 
receive its pupils from the school. According to the character of the 
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training to which they have there been subjected»will be, in no small 
measure, their future scholarship. If this early training has been 
imperfect, however faithfully the student may perform his collegiate 
duties, he cannot wholly free himself from the difficulties which have 
thus been brought upon him. On the other hand, when all this pre- 
vious work has been properly performed, each branch having received 
its appropriate attention, and at the proper time, the student is pre- 
pared to reap all the advantages which a well-digested collegiate 
course is calculated to furnish. 

The College is also dependent upon the School for the habits of 
study of its students. Before entering college the pupil has spent 
from six to twelve years in the different departments of the schools. 
In this long period, habits will have been formed which it will be dif- 
ficult to change. If these are what they should be, the previous 
teachers will deserve no small share of the praise for the student's 
subsequent success ; and so, if these habits are the opposite of what 
they should be, to the same previous teachers must be attributed a 
considerable portion of the blame of his final failure. 

In both the particulars now mentioned, it will be seen that the in- 
fluence of the previous schools upon the College, is just the same as 
that of the lower schools upon the High School. The amount of this 
influence is believed in both cases to be greatly underrated, and the 
tendency is too common to attribute all the imperfections of a young 
man's education to the institution, whether school or college, where 
his course was nominally finished : whereas, in truth, every school 
in which he has been enrolled, and every teacher who has attempted 
to give him instruction, has contributed to the final result. 

A third particular may be mentioned, in which the influence of the 
school upon the college is too great to be overlooked. It is an influ- 
ence not affecting the scholarship of the students, but their number. 
The question whether a lad shall receive a liberal education, is very 
frequently decided by the teacher of the school. This is done in 
different ways ; sometimes by direct advice. A teacher who has im- 
bibed a prejudice against collegiate institutions, learns that a bright 
lad among his pupils has a half-formed purpose of obtaining a liberal 
education. He endeavors to dissuade him — magnifies the difficulties 
to be encountered — tells him that such an education will do him no 
good, and that he will be better off without it. Or, without taking 
ground thus positively against a college education, he may, by doubt 
and insinuation, accomplish the end quite as effectually. The in- 
genuous boy has confidence in his teacher, and the noble purpose is 
nipped in the bud. A word of encouragement, on the other hand, 
would have cherished and strengthened the purpose, and in after 
years that instructor might perhaps have seen his former pupil taking 
his place among the magnates of the Republic, a dispenser of bless- 
ings to his country and the race. 

The same ends are often accomplished without any direct effort 
on the part of the teacher. Is he incompetent, possessed of little 
knowledge himself, and poorly fitted to impart that little, how can he 
stir up the dormaat energies of tLose entrusted to his care?*— how 
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instil into their minds that thirst for knowledge, which constitutes 
one of the strongest guaranties for future improvement ? He stands 
before his pupils a sort of personification of education, and no wonder 
they have no desire to go farther. Contrast with him the man of 
large and varied acquirements, of ripe and polished scholarship, and 
possessing, besides, that enthusiasm in his work, that power of en- 
kindling in the breasts of his pupils a strong desire to know, which is 
second to no other qualification of the most successful teacher. Can 
genius long remain latent under such influences ? As part after part 
of the rich domain of knowledge is explored with such a guide, will 
there not spring up an irrepressible desire to go farther — to make still 
wider explorations ? The higher the culture, and the more varied 
and accurate the attainments of the teacher of the school, when asso- 
ciated, as they should always be, with intense enthusiasm, the greater 
will be the number to be seen urging their way onward from grade 
to grade, till they have possessed themselves of the highest advan- 
tages that our great educational system can oflTer. 

But what is the influence of the College upon the School ? Keep* 
ing in mind that the College is the highest department in the system 
of general education, it is manifest that, wherever correct views are • 
entertained of our educational machinery as a whole, the College 
must act with magnetic force upon the pupils of the other depart- 
ments. Prominent among the reasons urged for the establishment 
of High Schools in our towns and cities, is this — that the High School 
will exert a powerful influence upon the lower schools, by inciting 
their pupils to greater diligence and faithfulness in their studies. — 
The argument is equally applicable to the College. 

Again, it is urged in favor of the establishment of High Schools 
and Academies, that they will furnish teachers. This argument, 
too, whose truthfulness will not be questioned, applies with equal 
pertinency to the College. The College benefits the School by 
training up and sending forth those that will become teachers. It 
seems hardly necessary to say, that I do not mean to affirm that the 
knowledge and intellectual discipline obtained in College, are all that 
the good teacher needs; and yet there are not a few who seem to 
think, that because the young graduate does not at once equal the 
teacher who has had the experience of half a score of years, there- 
fore a College education is no help to a man who would become an 
instructor. It requires strong logic to show the connection here be- 
tween premise and conclusion. 

A College is not a Normal School, though it may have such a de- 
partment. And it is no more to be blamed for not doing the work 
of a Normal School than is a High School. The province of each 
of them is, not to educate a young man as a teacher, any more, or 
any less, than as a merchant. Each has for its appropriate office 
the communication of knowledge and the development of the whole 
mind, and not that of initiating into the mysteries of teaching as a 
profession. This last is the province especially of the Normal 
School ; and when such a school shall have been established in our 
State, let every candidate for admission into the corps of teachers, be 
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required to certify that he has been in attendance at that school, or 
some other, at least one term. 

It requires a rare combination of excellencies to make a good 
teacher — a teacher of a school. It is hardly too much to say, that 
success — a high degree of success — is a more difficult attainment in 
this than in any other of the occupations of life. One of these ex- 
cellencies, and certainly one of the first importance, is knowledge — 
knowledge of the subjects which our children must be taught. The 
more knowledge the teacher has the better, other things being equal ; 
for it is a rare complaint against him, that he knows too much, or 
too well. The best teacher is never satisfied with his present attain- 
ments — he is always learning. The more he learned when a pupil, 
the higher is his starting point as a teacher. Now some things taught 
in College are certainly more immediately available to the teacher 
than others, but there is not one which it is not for his interest to 
know — there is not one which our best instructors, whose early op- 
portunities were limited, are not studying for themselves, as they 
can snatch fragments of time from the pressure of their daily duties. 
Should it be said that it is better to pursue these studies thus than 
under instructors, then we may affirm the same of other branches 
lower down on the scale, till, in the end, we shall shut up every 
school house in the land. 

The principle, that attainments in the higher studies qualify for 
the better understanding of the most elementary branches, is acted 
upon universally. The man who instructs the most advanced classes 
in the High School, is the Superintendent of the Primary Schools, 
the teachers of which instruct under his direction. So in the very 
center of educational progress, on the soil where good schools flour- 
ish best, such thoroughly educated men as Horace Mann, Barnas 
Sears and Henry Barnard, are appointed State Superintendents. 

Once more : Colleges repay the Schools by scattering abroad 
through the community a class of men who are always found to be 
the warmest supporters of good schools. Liberally educated men, 
without exception, are anxious that their children should be well 
instructed. They are always foremost in employing well qualified 
instructors, and most ready to give them an adequate compensation. 
Their countenance and support may be depended upon when the 
teacher has to contend with the prejudices of the narrow-minded and 
ignorant. Their judicious suggestions for the improvement of his 
school, will always meet his approbation and encouragement. When 
our noble system of free schools is attacked by the demagogue under 
the plea of economy, the educated man will be found among its most 
earnest and successful defenders. 
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REPORT 

Of the Committee of Public Schooky in South Kingstown, 
R. Lyfor the municipal year ending June^ 1852. 

There are few duties which a town owes to itself and to the 
country, more important than the education of its youth. The 
proper development of their intellectual powers, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, mental discipline, and moral culture on 
which the formation of character and future usefulness greatly 
depend, are entitled to the earnest attention and liberal provis- 
ion of our citizens. For the cultivation of good manners, the 
establishment of virtuous habits, and the improvement of the 
social state we rely in a great measure on the proper training 
of youth in common schools. Whatever be the sphere of la- 
bor which they may occupy in future, — whether they engage 
in the honorable business of husbandry, or in mechanical and 
manufacturing employments, or in nautical and mercantile 
pursuits, a thorough acquaintance with the elementary 
branches of education will greatly facilitate their success, and 
their progress to respectability and honor. All classes of our 
youth should be qualified to fill with propriety and credit to 
themselves and the State, any post of duty which they may 
choose for themselves, or to which they may be called by their 
lellow citizens. The welfare and perpetuity of a republic like 
ours, demands this preparation of the rising generation. 

It is highly gratifying to perceive, that the people of this 
town do appreciate more and more the value of education ; and 
that there is among them an increasing carefulness to secure 
teachers who are fully competent to this great work. It is 
now generally understood and realized, that in school-teach- 
ing, as in mechanical operations, it is not good policy in any 
respect, to employ bunglers, who spoil the materials on which 
they work. It is perceived and generally felt, as we believe, 
that incompetent, leaden-minded teachers, whose literary at- 
tainments scarcely equal that of many of their pupils, occa- 
sion a waste of precious existence, and a waste of public 
money. 

VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 

At the time of our election to the highly responsible duties 
of a school committee, the town instructed the chairman to 
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perform the duties of superintendent of the schools by visiting 
them twice in the winter term, and voted a certain sum as a 
compensation for these services. In compliance with this 
specific instruction, he visited all the schools as near the- com- 
mencement of the term as practicable, with the exception of 
one, (No. 11,) where at the time no teacher was engaged. — 
The second visitation was near the close of the schools, and 
was made to all the schools, excepting four, of which three 
were in remote parts of the town and closed sooner than the 
chairman expected. In addition to this, he visited most of the 
schools during the summer term. While prosecuting this la- 
bor he became more and more convinced of the importance 
and utility of it. The state of the schools, the manner of con- 
ducting the exercises, the discipline and progress of the pupils 
are in this manner well ascertained. It makes teachers feel 
more deeply their responsibility, and stimulates those under 
their instruction to greater diligence. Favorable opportunities 
are thus afforded for imparting counsel or giving hints to each 
as circumstances may require, and the chairman has acted 
accordingly, 

Thenown has a territory equal to four towns of the ordi- 
nary size in New England, and has twenty -one districts and 
twenty-four schools. As the time of the required visitations 
occurred at the most unpleasant portions of the year, viz. : at 
the beginning and%bout the close of winter or early in the 
spring, when much of the weather and the roads are bad, it 
was fmpracticable to visit them all within a fortnight of their 
commencement and their close as the law recommends. Fof 
the convenience of performing these very desirable visitations, 
it would be well to have them all commence the winter term 
about the same time, for instance, in the first halif of Novem- 
ber, 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

While most of our school buildings are neat and commo- 
dious, there are a few which need to be remodelled and fitted 
with desks of the improved form ; and two, ( Nos. 4 and 5) 
are entirely too small for the number of scholars, which ex- 
ceeds sixty in each. 

Nearly all the school rooms are furnished with a handsome 
map of the State, and also one of the United States. Beside 
these, many have Mitchel's outUne maps. Quite a number 
are supplied with clocks, and some with globes and thermom- 
eters. A few only are destitute of blackboards. And yet 
surprising as it may seem, but very few of our school houses 
have a shovel and tongs, or chairs for visiters, or even one for 
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the teacher. We recommend an immediate supply of these 
necessary articles of furniture. 

Sufficient care has not been taken to have the yards and 
play grounds made dry with flagging or gravel. The health 
of children requires that they should have active exercise at 
frequent intervals, and this they cannot have comfortably and 
safely, where the grounds appropriated for this purpose are 
wet and muddy, as is so often the case in our climate, where 
most of our winter storms are of rain, and where the snow 
melts away soon after it has fallen. Probably, much of the 
indisposition which keeps children from school, and endan- 
gers life, might be traced to sitting with wet feet away from 
a fire. 

Scarcely any of the school houses are furnished with wood 
sheds, or any means of protecting wood from storms. This 
occasions much waste of fuel, as much more must be used to 
produce the necessary warmth if it be wet or green, than 
would be necessary, if it were dry. Public and private ex- 
periment has abundantly proved, that dry fuel is far the most 
economical, and certainly, is much to be preferred as it respects 
convenience and comfort. 

A neat and well constructed school-house has been erected 
within the few months past in the Pier district, No. 19. This 
accommodation has long been needed there, and we congrat- 
ulate the people in the success of their c^imendable efforts. 
We doubt not that this school will not only sustain its good 
reputation, but take a high position and reflect honor upon the 
town. Each of the twenty-one districts has now a school 
house, though in a few instances it is the property of indi- 
viduals. 

STATE OF THE SCHOOLS. 

On this point your committee can speak with much plea- 
sure. Generally the schools have been conducted by compe- 
tent, energetic, and faithful teachers. As might be* expected 
they have been well regulated, and have made commendable 
progress. The chairman of the committee has been particu- 
lar to mark the order and progress of the scholars by taking 
short memoranda of recitations and readings. He has not 
set as a mere spectator of school exercises, but has asked 
questions on the several branches of study which would test 
the thoroughness and accuracy with which the studies have 
been prosecuted. His last course of visitation has been con- 
ducted strictly as an examination. This has brought out the 
ability and tact of the teacher in imparting instructioUr — 
Without instituting an invidious comparison of one school 
with another, we may say, that in many of them there were 
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classes in geography, grammar, arithmetic, and algebra, and 
some in history, geometry, and in one instance, physiol- 
ogy, which would have done credit to schools of a higher 
grade. 

By employing well quaUfied teachers, who are acquainted 
with the more recent and improved methods of instruction, we 
obtain another important result, viz. : the preparation of teach- 
ers among ourselves, with whose characters and qualifications 
we are personally acquainted. There is far less hazard in 
-employing such, than in employing those who come from 
other towns and States, perhaps without credentials, concern- 
ing whom, of course, we can know but little. 

Here we would state, that the experiment has fully proved 
the competency of well educated females for the most success- 
ful performance of the duties of teachers. We have found 
them as well, if not better informed on all the branches of 
study in our schools than males ; and their readiness in adapt- 
ing themselves to the condition, feelings, and capacities of 
children, enables them to exert a happy influence over them. 
If any large boys are so destitute of manly and generous feel- 
ings, as to take advantage of the physical weakness of a fe- 
male teacher by showing insubordination and practicing ir- 
regularities, the remedy is in the hands of the committee and 
can be promptly applied. As a general thing, and especially 
for summer schools, we recommend the employment of fe- 
males. 

It is important to reiterate what was said in our report last 
year in regard to the engagement of teachers, who have not 
received certificates, or whose abilities have not been practi- 
cally tested to the satisfaction of their employers. It some- 
times occurs, that we feel compelled to give certificates to those 
whose qualifications are not satisfactory, because they have 
engaged schools and have actually commenced them. We 
hope, however, that our successors in office will examine can- 
didates still more thoroughly than we have done ; and give 
no certificates of approbation to any one under any circum- 
stances^ whom they do not find to possess an accurate know- 
ledge of the branches usually taught in common schools. — 
Trustees should not engage those who have not certificates 
from the committee of this town, only on the condition of their 
obtaining them. We are thus particular because we have 
found those who have received certificates elsewhere, who, 
at any rate, were not qualified to teach school in this 
town. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The chairman has examined the Record Book of each 
school, in which is recorded the daily attendance or absence 
of the pupils ; and has usually made remarks commendatory 
or reprehensive as the state of the case made proper and ne- 
cessary. We fear that all parents do not feel the importance 
of the regular attendance of their children both as it respects 
themselves and the school. In certain studies, arithmetic for 
instance, explanations and illustrations which have been given 
in the regular course, must be repeated to those who were ab- 
sent, which takes up the time and increases the labor of the 
teacher, or else the absentees must go on limping and embar- 
rassed through the subsequent lessons. The effect of this 
often is to dishearten them, — to produce in them a dislike to 
study and to the school, and finally to complain to their pa- 
rents that they are tasked too severely, and cannot understand 
what their more constant fellows understand^ perhaps with 
little difficulty. Here, then, is an injury more or less serious, 
inflicted on all concerned. 

A still deeper injury is inflicted when the parent, from some 
representation of the child, which is not always strictly ac- 
cordant with truth, withdraws him from the school, depriving 
him thereby of a valuable opportunity of obtaining knowledge 
which he needs ; and confirms him, perhaps, in habits of 
rudeness, insubordination, and mental indolence ; and passes 
a censure upon the teacher and the school, without a justifia- 
ble cause. Little do such parents consider what a deleterious, 
and it may be fatal influence they are exerting upon their chil- 
dren by such a course of conduct. 

Instead of this, there should be a hearty co-operation on 
their part to second the effort of the teacher for the moral and 
intellectual improvement of their children by inculcating upon 
them strict obedience to the regulations of the school, and a 
diligent attention to the prescribed exercises. They should 
feel it their duty also to co-operate with the State in its wise 
and beneficent design to furnish the means of education to all 
its youth. If parents take their children from school because 
of minor defects in teachers, or for some offence taken with the 
proceedings of districts or their officers, thousands of children 
in the State will be deprived every year of that instruction 
which the public has provided for them, and the loss to them 
will be irreparable. In our judgment children should not be 
withdrawn and withheld from school unless for very weighty 
reasons, — reasons, which, if they relate to teachers, are suffic- 
ient to occasion their dismission from their official stations. — 
Parents are bound by the welfare of their children and by 
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their obligations to the State to co-operate with teachers and 
with the State in giving the best success to the means of edu- 
cation, and in securing the full enjoyment of these means to 
all for whom they are intended. 

It has not, perhaps, been suflBiciently considered, how much 
the success of schools depends on the training which children 
receive at home. The great business of education commences 
in the family circle. There, principles, good or bad, are in- 
culcated, and habits are formed at a very early period. There, 
the feelings acquire their moral tone ; and there, conscience 
obtains its first apprehensions of right and wrong. Now, if 
parents neglect the duties which God and nature enjoin upon 
them ; if they do not make their children obedient to their au- 
thority ; if they indulge their natural waywardness, and allow 
them to do much as they please ; if they do not form their 
conscience to a quick perception of moral rectitude and obliq- 
uity, a difficult task is imposed on the school teacher, whose 
authority is only conventional and limited. He will be per- 
plexed and harassed by the improprieties of such neglected 
children ; his energies will be severely tasked, and his time 
occupied in correcting what ought to have been corrected and 
prevented at home. His attention will be continually with- 
drawn from his appropriate business of imparting instruction 
to other 'members of the school; and thus, from day to day, 
the orderly, docile pupils are compelled to be losers. It is a 
great wrong done to the community ; it is a sf:ecies of fraud- 
ulence, when parents do not restrain, instruct, and discipline 
their children as they ought. To expect that school teachers 
will remedy all the irregularities and improprieties of children 
badly trained under the paternal roof, is entirely unreasonable. 
It is imposing on them quite too hard a task, to make them 
the formers of amiable and respectful manners and good mo- 
rals in those who, are not taught these, or are under counter- 
acting influences at home. We would, therefore, impress the 
minds of all parents with the duty of co-operating with the 
educators of their children, and with the State in endeavors 
to enlighten the minds, to refine the manners, and to cultivate 
purity of morals in the young. It is scarcely possible to de- 
vote too much attention to this important matter. 

RESPECT FOR TEACHERS. 

The influence of a teacher depends greatly on his having 
the confidence and afiection of his pupils. To secure these, he 
must possess the necessary qualities. He should be a pferson 
of good manners, and correct in his language. He should pos- 
sess kind fallings, and always manifest a benevolent regard 
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for the best good of those who are under his care. He should 
be a person of quick perception and energy, that he may in- 
fuse life and spirit into them, and keep them from a dull and 
sleepy monotony. He should be qualified by literary attain- 
ments and by readiness of communication to impart all the in- 
formation which his pupils require, and much more than they 
asli for. He should be so thoroughly acquainted with all the 
studies which are or should be pursued in his school, that he 
can give all needed explanations and illustrations. All this 
is necessary to secure the respect and affection of his pupils. 

Then, as another thing quite indispensable, parents must 
show a proper esteem for him ; must be careful not to speak 
disparagingly of him in the presence of their children, nor in 
any way give them the impression that they think he is not 
discharging his duties in a proper manner. If they wish their 
children to receive the greatest benefit from his labors, they 
must be careful of his reputation, and co-operate with him in 
maintaining good discipline, order, and attention. 

In regard to the internal arrangements and exercises of the 
school, the teacher must have the entire control, except so far 
as relates to the legal supervision of the committee or super- 
intendent. The responsibility of conducting the exercises and 
maintaining the order of the school rests upon the teacher, 
and there should be no interference from any quarter, except 
for important reasons. The want of this mutual confidence 
and affection always produces disastrous results, 
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The foregoing table is defective, because the returns from 
some of the districts have not been filled out by the trustees. 
This we regret, because we wish to spread before our fellow- 
citizens a full account of our educational interests and opera- 
tions. 

This table is formed from the reports of the winter schools 
only, with the exception of the two columns respecting ratea- 
ble property and expenditures. Quite a number of the schools 
in summer have been supported partly, or wholly, by money 
raised within their several districts. 

In giving the average daily attendance, the fractional parts, 
as reported by the teacher, have been omitted. 

It should be understood, also, that these returns do not give 
the whole number of scholars who have attended school in 
the course of the year ; for, in every district, some attend in 
summer who do not attend in winter. The chairman has en- 
deavored to ascertain the number of those who have attended 
only in summer, so that the next apportionment of money 
may be made according to the exact number of scholars. At 
his request, a portion of the district returns have given the in- 
formation required. And he requests now, that the trustees 
who have not done this, will examine the record of their seve- 
ral schools, and thus ascertain how many scholars attended 
school last summer, who did not attend last winter, and send 
the result to him. By doing this, they will receive a larger 
sum from the treasury of the town. 

The whole number of scholars in the town, who have at- 
tended school more or less, the present year, is not far from 
one thousand. 

It will be seen by the table, that a large portion of the schol- 
ars did not continue in the school over one-half of the last 
winter term. Of course, the amount of benefit they received 
must have been very small. We should be unwilling to im- 
pute this great deficiency — this renunciation of the opportuni- 
ties and advantages of education, to the indifference of parents 
to the subject. There is an evil here, which calls for a reme- 
dy. And we hope, that the returns of another year will ex- 
hibit a far more regular and prolonged attendance at school, 
and thus show a high appreciation of the many advantages of 
a thorough common school education. 
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Table showing the number of scholars who have attended to 
branches of studies specified. 
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Beside the branches specified above, others have been at- 
tended to in some of the schools, viz. : 

Drawing of maps, history, analysis of language, definitions, 
book keeping, drawing, and vocal music. We are much 
pleased to find, that in two or three schools, a few of the old- 
er scholars have given attention to the study of physiology. 
All classes of persons need to know more of the house they 
live in, and to understand better how to keep it in good condi- 
tion. 
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Table showing the apportionment of money for the year end- 
ing June, 1852. 
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We have now in our possession the means of giving to all 
our youth a good common school education. By a diligent 
and careful use of these means, our youth may be prepared 
for usefulness and respectability in those spheres of labor to 
which the providence of God may call them. 

It should not be overlooked, that the acquisition of know- 
ledge is only one branch of education. Physical education, 
-or that which relates to our bodily organization and the pre- 
servation of health, is another part, which should receive con- 
stant attention from all who are conversant in the manage- 
ment of youth 

Another part of education, and the most important of all, is 
moral training. It should be ever borne in mind, that we are 
immortal beings; and that we have a moral nature to be cul- 
tivated and fitted for a higher, nobler state of existence. This 
world is God's great school and we all are learners in it. — 
Our lessons are prescribed by himself in his own inspired 
book, and in those providential events, which belong to the 
administration of his government. The great principles of 
truth, virtue and piety, which he has taught us, should be 
diligently inculcated, and thoroughly wrought into the minds 
of all our youth, at home, and in the school room. They 
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should be taught to regulate their passions — to maintain self- 
government — and to cherish kind, amiable, and benevolent 
affections. 

If this be faithfully done, we may see a generation enter 
upon the great theatre of human action, prepared to do honor 
to the State, under whose auspices they have been reared ; 
and to live so as to "grow in favor both with God and 
man.'^ 

JOEL MANN, 
Chairman of the School Committee. 
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The following decision of the Supreme Court, made May 
10th, 1852, relates to the case which we have reported in our 
April number, page 219. It will be seen on examination that 
it only affects the mode of carrying into effect the decision 
ot the Commissioner of Public Schools in a case appealed 
to him : 

Supreme Court, Monday, May 10. 

Mowry Randall and another vs. Zelotes Wetherell, Town 
Treasurer, of North Providence. 

Application for a mandamus. The application stated that 
the applicants, Trustees of School District No. 3, of North 
Providence, ^-did on day of A. D*, 1851, employ 

one Anson H. Cole, as a teacher in said district, and that oii 
the 8th of January, 1852. there was justly due to said Cole, 
as teacher, the sum of $48 12. That said Trustees also em- 
ployed one Hannah T. Smith, as a teacher in said district, and 
on the 23d of January, 1852, there was justly due to said Han- 
nah, the sum of $18. That these bills were duly presented 
to the School Committee of said town for payment, but said 
Committee, January 24th, 1852, by vote refused to allow said 
bills, as they were by law bound to do, pretending that they 
were not due, and that the district was under no legal obliga- 
tion to pay the same." 

From this vote of the Committee an appeal was taken to 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, who decided that the 
bills should be paid and drew an order on the Town Trea- 
surer to pay out of any money in his office, standing to the 
credit of said district, or out of any school money in his office, 
said sums to Anson H. Cole and Hannah T. Smith. Thi» 
order the Town Treasurer refused to comply with. 
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A rule having been granted for the said Zelotes Wetherell 
to appear and show cause why said sums of money hare not 
been paid, and why he should not be commanded by the Court 
to pay the same. 

Rivera for the petitioners cited sections 21st, 23d and 65th 
of "an act to revise and amend the laws regulating Public 
Schools," and admitted that the statute gave the Commis- 
sioner no direct authority to draw this order, but that the act 
having given an appeal from the Town Committee, who were 
competent to draw the order, the appeal to the Commissioner 
earned with it by implication the incidental power to drawX 
order of payment. "jaw me 

The Court having intimated that the proper mode of mo 
ceeding would have been for the Commissioner to have certt 
fied their decision back to the Town Committee, and Ihatii 
on their refusal to draw an order for the payment of the su^ 
decided to be due, a mandamus might issue to r-omnl^ f^ 
so to do. The further hearingofth'e casrw'asVsSedt" 

?omSoS*;i^^JlreetnS 

rheShoW^' ' •^"' "^"'.^'' ^~»^ -nfe'r et ISh 
the School Commissioner, their judgment was delivered by 
Greene, C. J., (after stating the case.) The difficuUy which 
the Court experiences in this case, results Irom the 2l^f J.^, „„ 
of "The Act to revise and amend the law reffu'atkS P?bH^ 
Schools," which defines the duties of the ToTfeuee - 
This section provides that the Town Committee shall h!;^ 
orders upon the Town Treasurer for the Davmpnt ^f 
due, in conformity with the law; Pro'^^TJ^Llf^^^y 
mittee shall not be obliged to give a^ Sr u^H ^h ™" 
satisfied the services have actually been T^lZ^fVu 
the money is to be paid." Thev are to ni^l/^ "^ ^"^ "^^'"^ 
due, and,^having soVided roLa^^an order fS 
And the 23d section of the same Jp^^^JS^slh^T^' 
Town Treasurer shall receive the mone? due from fh. «T ^ 
Treasury, and shall keep a separate accoun of ^TJ ^^^ 
propriated by the Statl, or lown, or Srwif ^°"p^T 
Schools, and shall pay the same to ThetZof IZ IT") 
C^mittee." These two sections are excSfngt stniSS^ 
The first prescribes who shall draw the orH^rl iL .u t 
what ordera the Town TreasurerlJn hf k '/"'* ^^^ "'^^^'^ 
65th section of the ScUl aZTvS 1 an^»T? *"" ^^'.'^^^ 
ions of the School Committee'^! Z SoSLT^tiT 
cision IS to be final. But the Commission^! by^h]^ s^tion" 
has only authority to affirm or reversp f hp ^»;; • ^ T' 
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any orders drawn by him, are not obligatory upon the Town 
Treasurer. We think the proper course for him is to adjudi- 
cate upon the appeal, and certify his decision to the Town 
Committee, requesting them to draw the order required, and, 
if they refuse, a mandamus may be granted to compel them to 
draw the order. Weeden for defendant. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Colbuen's Decimal System of Numbers ; 

A new work, by a gentleman well known to our teachers, by his 
valuable lectures at our Institutes. B. B. Mussey & Co. 

The Young Ladies' Elocutionary Reader : 
Introduction to " *' By Wm. and Anna U. Russell. 

Selections of pieces for reading, with instructions especially adapt- 
ed to female voices. James Munroe &; Co. 

A Selection of English Synonyms : 

Easy Lessons in Reasoning. Sd American edition. 

Two works, the former revised, and the latter written by Doctor 
Whately, the distinguished Archbishop of ])ublin, author of the 
works on Logic and Rhetoric. James Munroe & Co. 

Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, by Hubbard Winslow. 

There are few works on the philosophy of the mind at present 
adapted to schools. The present appears to be an excellent manual 
and of convenient size for that purpose. 

Outlines of Physical Geography, by John Q. Day. 

The study of Physical Geography should be introduced in our 
schools. Teachers themselves should be acquainted with it. James 
Munroe & Co. 

An Introduction to Geogrhphy and the Science of Form : pre- 
pared from the most approved Prussian text-books. Prepared at 
the suggestion of Mr. Page, of the Albany Normal School, and re- 
comended by Professor B. Pierce. Boston : J. Munroe & Co, 

The Memory of Washington ; with Biographical Sketches of his 
Mother and Wife. By N. Hervey. pp. 320. 

An interesting collection of anecdotes and incidents in the life of 
General Washington. We wish that some publishing house would 
prepare a cheap edition of the Farewell Address, for schools. Bos- 
ton : J. Munroe & Co. 

Parley's First Book of History : 

A new and revised edition of an old work, combining History with 
Geography, and with maps. Jencks, Hickling & Swan. 
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History of the United States, for Schools. By Chas. A. Goodrich. 
Thoroughly revised. Boston : Jencks, Hickling & Swan. 

First Book of Etymology. By Joseph Thomas, M. D. A rerised 
edition of the work of Lynd. Highly recommended. Philadel- 
phia : E. C. & J. Biddle. 

Worcester's Primary Dictionary. A good book for schools and a 
convenient pocket or travelling manual for pronunciation. Jencks, 
Hickling & Swan. 



III7*The Rhode Island Educational Magazine will be published 
monthly. AH pamphlets, exchange papers, or communications, 
should be addressed to E. R. Potter, Providence, R. I. Letters 
(post paid) may be directed to Providence or Kingston. Terras, 50 
cents per annum, in advance. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTE, AT BRISTOL. 

A Teachers' Institute, of uncommon profit, was commenced at 
Bristol on Monday evening, last week, and continued until Saturday 
noon. The meeting was called to order by Rev. Mr. Shepherd, of 
Bristol, and opened with prayer by Rer. Mr. Stone, of this city. — 
Hon. E. R. Potter, State School Commissioner, then delivered an 
interesting address on the uses of Teachers' Institutes, replete with 
important suggestions to teachers and parents, and marked by broad 
and just views. It was listened to with undivided attention by a 
full audience. 

On Tuesday morning, Prof. Jaeger, of thb city, commenced a 
course of lectures on Natural History, delivering three each day.— 
In his opening discourses he considered the importance of the study 
to the professional man, as well as to commerce, manufactures, the 
mechanicarts, agriculture and horticulture. Hespoke of the methods 
in which the science should be taught in our common schools, high 
schools and colleges. He made honorable mention of Prof. Harris, 
Torrey, Gray, Agassiz, and other eminent naturalists in ibis country, 
and concluded with some appropriate and impressive remarks on the 
moral and religious value of this study. He showed that the har- 
monies of our sacred Scriptures with Nature are perfect, and that as 
the pupil is taught to listen to the voices of the '* fowls of tlie air," 
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and to read the lieautifol lessons of the *' lilies of the field," the 
most elevated and reverential ideas of God, and a living faith, will 
be awakened in him. 

This course was more complete than any previous one Prof Jaeger 
has had opportunity to deliver before our Institutes, and produced 
the liveliest interest. In copiousness of illustration and the state- 
ment of valuable facts drawn from personal observation and experi- 
ment, he is unsurpassed, and few instructors are so successful in win- 
Ring the attention and exciting the enthusiasm of classes in this 
important and delightful department of science. 

fiev. Joel Mann, of South Kingstown, delivered an able lecture 
•n Emulation in Schools, which was followed by an animated and 
profitable discussion. 

Rev. Dr. Hall, of this city, gave an admirable lecture on the ex- 
ercise of Thought, which received the unqualified commendation of 
the audience. 

Prof. Bussell gave a brief course of lectures on Elocution, and as 
usual delighted his hearers. 

Several very valuable and interesting lect\ures on the analysis of 
language and the methods of improving the quality of education in 
this State, were also delivered by Prof. Greene, Superintendent of 
our public schools. It is not often that so much important instruc- 
tion and so many useful hints are crowded into so limited space, and 
we are quite^ sure that the teachers present will return to their voca- 
tion with clearer perceptions of the essentials to success. 

The weather during the week was exceedingly warm, yet did not 
prevent a good and uniform attendance. 

At the close of the Institute on Saturday, remarks were made by 
Bev. Messrs. Shepherd and Stone. The following resolutions were 
likewise ofiered by Mr. Cook, in behalf of the teachers fo>m abioad, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That we tender our grateful acknowledgments to 
Rev. Mr. Shepherd, to Mr. Manrp, Superintendent of Schools in 
Bristol to the teachers of the tchools in Bristol, and to the citizens 
generallV, for the generous hospitality with which we have been en- 
tertained, and for their unwearied endeavors to promote our comfort 
a^d happiness, during our attendance cm this Institute. 

2. Resdvedt That our thanks are due to Hon. B. B. Potter, 
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State School CJommissioner, for his successful endeavors in securing 
for oiir improvement as teachers, the courses of instruction we have 
enjoyed, 

3. Resoived^ That we aie under deep obl^fatioitti to Rev. Joe] 
Mann, Rev. Dr. Hall, and Profs. Russell and Greene, for the valua- 
ble lectures witt which they have favored us on this occasion. 

4. Besolvedf That we appreciate the importance of the study of 
Natafal History, in its relations to the moral improvement and the 
xnents^l refinement of the young, as presented and Ulof trated by Prdf. 
Jaeger in the interesting and instructive course of lectures delivered 
by him, during the sessions of this Institute, and that ^e tender him 
out warmest thanks for his valuable services in the cause of popular 
education. 

5. Resolved^ That these reolutions be printed in die paper of this 
town, and in Mr. Potter's Educational Magazine. 



i^Vwn ffu PravideTiee Daily Post 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 
A Teachers' Institute was held at Bristol, last week, under the di- 
rection of Hon. E. R. Potter, which, in many respects, surpassed the 
profitable meeting held at East Greenwich some weeks ago. Inter- 
esting and valuable lectures were delivered by the State Commis- 
sioner, on the uses of Institutes ; by Rev. Joel Mann, on Emulation 
in Schools ; by Rev. Dr. Hall, on Thinking ; by Professor Russell, 
on Elocution ; on the Analysis of Language, and on the best meth- 
od of improving the quality of instruction in our Schools, by Profes- 
sor Greene ; and on Natural History, by Professor Jaegar. All the 
lectures were well received. Those of Professor Jaeger, sixteen in 
number, were peculiarly interesting and instructive, and were ren- 
dered still more attractive by sets of fine Zoological and Botanical 
plates, and a beautiful miniature cabinet of insects with which he il- 
lustrated them. The profound learning of Professor J. and the vast 
fund of infoirmation he imparts, drawn from his extensive travels and 
close observation of nature, impart a charm to the science that none 
who listen to him can resist. We think it a fortunate circumstance 
that the services of a gentleman of such rare attainments has been 
secured to most of the Institutes that have been held in this State 
for two years past. The practical uses to which he applies this sci- 
ence, and the moral lessons he constantly draws from it, awakens a 
regret in the ihind of the listener, that the subject has been so exteo- 
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$m\j neglected. The muTity of the Professor, and his sgieeahb 
method of imparting instruction, make him a uniTersal favorite with 
teachers. At Bristol, as at Portsmouth, last autumn, a strong en- 
thusiasm was excited by him. We owe many thanks to the State 
Commissioner for introducing to the acquintance of Rhode Island 
teachers, a gentleman who has done so much to create a taste for 
this useful and refining study, and we are glad to learn that his 
Class Book of Zoology, the best of the kind we have ever seen, has 
been adopted in many of our best schools and academies. Prof. J. 
is now, we understand, a permanent resident among us, and we 
should be glad to see our High School enjoying the benefit of his 
lectures. 



Names of Teachers attending the Institute in Bristol, R. I., June, 

1852. 



James A. Collins, Cranston, 
Z. A. Cooke, Centredale, 
N. B. Cooke, Bristol, 
I. F. Cady. Warren, 
D S. Gushee, Bristol, 
William Hunt, Johnston, 
A. A. Header, Wiekford, 



GENTLEMEN. 



Thos. J. Manton, N. Providence, 

J. C. Rich, Bristol, 

E. Rich, Jr., Warren, 

P. W. Read, « 

John B. Tollman, Pawtucket, 

A. Judson Ward, Middietown. 



A. Frances Alden, Owinett co. 6a 
£. L. Adams, Bristol, 
M. A. Bradford, •* 
M. A. Bennett, « 
P. R. Bradford, Warren, 
Mary A. Bourn, Bristol, 
Elizabeth 6. Cornell, Warren, 
Catharine M. Collins, Cranston, 
L. F. Deane, New Bedford, 
H. H. Easterbrooks, Bristol, 
Hannah Greene, Old Warwick, 
Mrs. Gulliver, Pawtucket, 
Ann E. Humnhreys, Barrington, 
Caroline F. Martin, Pawtucket, 



LASIES. 



Harriet E. Norris, Bristol, 
Sarah M. Newton, Warren, 
Margaret Patten, " 

P. A. Richmond, Bristol, 
Mary W. Shepard, " 
Abby W. Shepard, « 
Susan H. Ti&ny, Bazringtoii, 
Mary Viall •« 

Elizabeth J. Smith, Warren, 
M. A. Wardwell, Bristol, 
E. M. Wardwell, " 
M. D. Wyatt, 
Mary L. Welch, Warren, 
Mary Westall, Cranston. 



From the Christian Inquirtr, 

MAN AND CIRCUMSTANCE. 

It is sometimes maintained that circumstances make the 

man ; that the character of the individual, and consequently 

the destiny of the individual, is the product of influences which 

have acted upoa bitn from his birth, and before his birth ; that 
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he is what those influences have made him, dnd can be n6. 
other ; the cteature of circumstances in all his developments, 
and all his experiences. Others incline to the opposite view. 
Tliey contend that man is the maker of himself ; that his true' 
character is ihe "educated will ;" that circumstances are plas- 
tic, and take what tbrm of blight or blessing we choose to give 
them, and render what service or disservice we please to ex- 
tract from them. 

There is truth in both these views, contradictory as the/ 
seem. It depends on our point of sight and our way of look- 
ing, which of the two shall seem to us on the whole the tru-' 
est. If we view man historically, if we look at society in the. 
gross, and trace its successive phases from age to age, we 
shall be apt to conclude, that man is the product of circum- 
stances. Or we may look at him individually and come to* 
that conclusion, if we view him socially, as related to the 
world around him, rather than psychologically, as related to 
the world within. On the other hand, if we look to the moral 
in man, if we regard him as a moral natur.e, if we consult our 
own consciousness and the consciousness of others, we shall 
have to acknowledge that man possesses a power over him- 
self which is stronger than circumstances, and that of all tho 
agencies which make him what he is, his own individuality 
is the most effective. Both views are true, but not the whol^ 
truth. They must be united in one judgment to make the 
truth complete. 

1. There is truth in this view that circumstances make the 
man. How else shall we account for the differences which 
characterize humanity in different ages and climes? Look at 
the phenomenon of race. See how differently human na- 
ture manifests itself in the Caucasian, the Tartar, the Malay, 
and the African. Yet all these partake of one nature. The 
fundamental properties of each are shared by all. Why is it 
that only one of these races has made any considerable pro- 
gress in civilization, while in the others, society has remained 
stationary for thousands of years ? Why is it that the high- 
est culture has been attained by vast numbers of the one, and 
by scarcely a solitary individual in the rest? Why have not 
the Negro and the Malay attained the same eminence and 
made equal progress in art and science with the European ? 
Why but because the circumstances of race, the physical, in- 
tellectual, and social qualities and tendencies which distinguish 
one race from another, have been more powerful in the mass, 
than genius or will ? Why is it that the aborigines who in- 
habited this continent for unknown ages prior to the settle- 
ment of it by Europeans, have left scarcely a vestige of their 
existence on the soil ? It was a wildeiness in their hands, and 
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would have remained a wilderness forever. See what a dif- 
ferent aspect the country assumes since the white man took 
possession of it ! Here are the same rivers, the same lakes and 
harbors, the same soil which the Indian knew and named. — 
See what has been made of these means by a di&rent race ! 
These rivers, which once rolled idly to the main, have been 
made to drive the busy wheel, and to bear the wealth of the 
itiland to the distant seaboard ; these harbors are converted 
into floating forests ; these lakes are made the highways of 
trafic ; this soil has disclosed mineral treasures more precious 
than gold. Here all the circumstances are the same bat the 
single circumstance of race. But in that one circumstance of 
the race, how many forces, qualities, influences, are m- 
eluded ! 

Then look at the influence of climate and locality on the in- 
tellectual and moral nature. Genius, the highest power and 
the highest wisdom, have their geographical limits ; they are 
found in some latitudes, and are not found in others. A nar- 
row strip of earth's surface, not exceeding forty degrees of 
Borth latitude, includes all the great men that have appeared 
in the word's history. And among nations lying within these 
latitudes, belonging to the same auspiciotis race, what differ- 
ences, what inequalities, according as government or religion, 
topographical features or ancestral example, a little more heat 
or a little more cold, have moulded the mind and cast the lot ! 
How unlike the New Bnglander and the Turk ; how differ- 
ent the European of the north and the European of the soudi ; 
and how generally the character and condition of either of 
these regions is determined by historic and climatic peculiar- 
ities ! 

But the power of circumstance is best seen when we pass 
from races and nations to the individuals ; when we consider 
the influence on the individual of family, of early training, 
and of physical organization. The influence of family ! How 
inevitably it acts on the child at that plastic period when the 
soul is sensible to every impression, and when every thing that 
comes into contact with it makes its mark ! Who will predict 
for the child of the ignorant and the dissolute the same desti- 
ny which he predicts for the child of the virtuous and intelli- 
gent ! Or who will predict for the child of the pauper the same 
destiny which he predicts for the child of the affluent ? A 
more powerful agent still is physical organization. Who can 
say how deeply that agency enters into the life of the soul ; 
how a peculiar conformation of the body may color and mould 
the man? Other influences, unknown and incalculable, come 
in for their share in the formation of every character, and the 
casting of every lot. Every circumstance and accident to 
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which' human nature is sfAject, will have its influence ; how 
great, or how little, none can say ; but some influence it will 
have, for good or for evil. The child that is bom this day- 
has been foreshaped in part by influences, which have acted 
before his birth, and is destined to be still further shaped and 
kneaded by all the agencies that fall within his sphere. Could 
we know the influences that will act upon him for the first 
ten years of his life, we might predict what manner of man fae 
shall be. 

2. Turn we now to the opposite view. Allowing all that 
has been said of the power of circumstance in moulding the 
character and destiny, it is nevertheless true that there is in 
every individual an agency more powerful than circumstance, 
and more influential in the life of the man. We must not con- 
found the historical or phenomenal man with the real and 
spiritual. It is true that race, country, custom, law, give th^r 
ccfflif )lexion to the outward man. And by the outward man 
we mean not only the person, but the man in action, the man 
of society. But the inward, spiritual man is independent of 
these. It is true that the highest culture is attainable only 
under certain conditions, but it is also true that this culture is 
only the coating, not the man. This does not diminish the 
importance of external influences, and the eflbrts made by in- 
dividuals and society, in the way of legislation and education, 
to direct those influences. But let it be understood that they 
afflsct only the social man ; man's character and fortune as a 
member of society, and not his innermost condition as a spirit. 
The apparent condition of man is the product of circumstances, 
of society ; the inner condition never. That is the product of 
his individuality, of the deep interior self which the world 
knows not, which, it may be, he himself knows not and can 
never fully comprehend, but which constitutes the life of his 
life, his earhest past, his immediate present, his future extend- 
ing through ceaseless time. The character which the world 
sees and judges is not this self ; it may be very different. But 
this self is the true character unfolding itself forever out of the 
unfathomable heart. This self is the true destiny, involving 
the real fortunes of the soul. Allowing then to circumstance 
and external conditions all that can be justly claimed for them, 
there is yet, we maintain, in the bosom of every man a force 
mightier than all these ; and no power which is brought to 
bear upon him from without can ever counteTvail his proper 
self. If on that side which he presents to the world he is 
made up of umumemble influences, on the inner side he is an 
individual still. There is more of his own in him than of all 
other men. We are something more than circumstance has 
made us, whether better or worse. And whatever circum* 
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/Stance has made us^ and nol we ourselyes, we riiall in time 
outgrow. The innermost heart of us these circumfitances 
leave uncbanged. Whatever experiences may come to us 
from abroad, whatever revolutions of outward condition we 
may pass through, no change of sphere or change of body, nor 
life nor death, nor heaven nor hell, can destroy the man 
within, or oblit^ra^ the original self from the soul. Whatever 
the influences which time or eternity may bring, overwhelm- 
ing though they be, the individual character, as shaped from 
within, is mightier than all these, will survive them all, will 
subdue them to itself, as the stream in winter melts the snow 
into itself, as the flame transforms the fuel into itself, and will 
still maintain forever and ever its proper type. 

Every man's self is his true world and his best state, an es- 
tate of unknown extent and inexaustible riches. In giving us 
our self, God has given us the uttermost that divine power 
could bestow, an infinite possibility, in which all riches and 
all worlds for us are comprised. Go where we will in the far 
future, we can never outtravel the limits of this possession. — 
Come what may in the long future, we can receive nothing so 
precious from any other source, we can experience nothing so 
hurtful from any othet source as we may find within. 



THE TALLEST IN THE WORLD. 

Our national spirit of boasting shows itself so often, some- 
times so pfTensively, and sometimes so ludicrously, that it is 
really quite a duty now and then to give it a slap. 

My eye has just fallen on a paragraph in a' Church paper, 
(a mere, slip, copied from some exchange,) in which it is said 
the Washington national monument, now one hundred and 
four feet from the surface of the ground, is to be five hundred 
and seventeen feet high, and will be the loftiest structure in 
the world. 

Now, to say nothing of the pyramids, of which the greatest, 
at l^iet, is more than 600 feet high, and which, in biilk, bear 
no comparison with the slice out of one of them that would 
make our obelisk, a church now building in Moscow is to rear 
its central dome half as high again as the obelisk in Washing- 
ton, when completed. The Church of St. Saviour, on Spar- 
row Hill, designed as a thank offering to God for the discom- 
fiture of the French invader in 1812, is slowly but steadily 
lifting its enormous head, which is to rise, in the central dome, 
to the height of 770 feet above the foundation. The length 
of the building is to be 660 feet, and the west end is approached 
by a colonnade of half a mile in length, flanked with two tow- 
ers, each 330 feet high, made of cannon taken from the French. 
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It appears, therefore, that if patriotism in this country can 
do a great deal, patriotism and religion combined, elsewhere, 
can do as mucii and a iittte more I — Church T%mts. 



RESULTS OF ECONOMY. 

Every one becomes surprised in examining the Annuity 
Tables in familiar use in the offices of Life Insurance Com- 
panies, at the astonishing aggregeite amount of the daily ex- 
penditures of small sums when compounded with interest, and 
finally summed up at the termination of a long life, as exhib- 
ited in the following abstract : 

Table showing the aggregate value of rampound interest. 
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. By reference to the preceding table it appears that if a la- 
boring man, a mechanic, unnecessarily expends only 2 3-4 
cents per day, from the time he comes of age to the time he 
attains the age of three score and ten years, the aggregate, 
with interest, amounts to $2900 ; and a daily expenditure of 
27 1-2 cents, amounts to the important sum of $29,000. A sijc 
cent fwece saved daily would provide a fund of nearly $7000, 
sufficient to purchase a fine farm. There are few mechanics 
who cannot save daily by abstaining from the disgusting use 
of tobacco, from ardent spirits, from visiting theatres, &c., 
twice or thrice the above stated amount of a six cent piece. — 
The man in trade, who can lay by about one dollar per day, 
will find himself similarly possessed of one hundred and six* 
teen thousand dollars, and numbered am mg the 175 rich men, 
who own one half of the property of the city of Providence. 
•-^Providence Journal. 



Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than the com* 
ments of our friends upon them- 
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CHRIST HEALING DISEASES OF THE MIND. 

While our Saviour was upon earth, he seems to have ex- 
cited the attention of the people chiefly, hy his wonderful 
power of healing diseases. At the present time, comparatively 
little emphasis is laid upon this gift, and he is regarded almost 
exclusively as a spiritual teacher and a Saviour from sin. It 
is not well to lose sight of any aspect of Christian truth, espe- 
cially of any aspect that tends to exhibit Christianity in its be- 
nign relations to the diseases of men, whether the sickness that 
grieves the body or the derangement that seizes the mind.— 
It will be found upon examination that all the parts of our Sa- 
viour's mission were intimately connected in their spirit, 
and have all important bearings upon the final purpose of his 
gospel. 

There are some theologians 4nd philosophers who regard 
all disease as the fruit of sin, aad who would therefore con- 
sider Jesus as healing the disease by removing the sin from 
which it grew. This doctrine we can by no means endorse. 
Sin tends to bring on disease, and the accumulated tendencies 
to depravity that infect our race have undoubtedly much to do 
in bringing on derangement of the body. If the laws of ihe 
Creator were duly observed, the annals of sickness and suffer- 
ing would be signally changed. Yet disease by no means im- 
plies evil disposition in the subject, nor can it be said to come 
entirely from the depraved habits of the race. While man is 
man, and not angel or God, he must expect to suffer both in 
body and mind. His very imperfection renders him Hable to 
disease ; and imperfection cannot in any satisfactory sense be 
called sin. 

One class of diseases has been in former times regarded by 
Christians with peculiar repugnance, and especially associated 
with evil powers. We mean diseases of the mind, especially 
such as are violent in their character. These were ascribed 
to the influence of demons, and the sufferers were said to be 
possessed with devils. Probably the majority in Christendom 
hold this view now, although an opposite opinion is becom- 
ing prevalent in the more enlightened quarters, and has 
already done much to reform the methods of treating mental 
derangement. 

At a time when so much attention is given to the whole 
subject, and so many noble asylums for the insane are en- 
dowed, it will not, we trust, be without interest to treat of the 
. relation of our Saviour to the insane, and the true office of 
Christianity in regard to the mental sickness that appears to 
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have increased signally within the last half century through- 
out Christendom. 

RELATION OF CHRIST TO THE INSANE. 

What relation did our Saviour bear to the insane ? It is 
very obvious that he ranked them among the sick, and thus 
comprised them within the circle of sufterers whom he came 
to heal. His sympathy extended equally to the maniac and 
the paralytic ; equally to him whose brain was inflamed to 
madness and him whose blood was boiling with fever.—* 
Morally, he looked upon all manner of diseases with the same 
benevolent eye. All fare mentioned in the same general state- 
ment, and all were treated in the same benignant way. The 
only reasonable ground of associating mental disease with 
guilt is afforded by associating all disease thus ; for no jutt 
distinction can be made from Scripture testimony between 
sickness of body and sickhess of mind. Both kinds of sick- 
ness, indeed, might be brought on by vices, but no more in 
the case of the mind than of the body could guilt be pre- 
dicated. 

Violent derangement indeed is spoken of repeatedly in the 
New Testament as the work of demoniacal possession. This 
was the prevalent method of accounting for the disease, and 
the use of this form of speech by our Saviour and his apostles 
may be regarded merely as acquiescence in the common 
phraseology, and no more implies an adoption of the idea than 
our use of the word " possessed," in reference to a refractory 
person, implies our belief in an actual demoniacal possession. 
But whatever may be our theory of the cause of the disease, 
the fact is plain. The persons brought to our Saviour as pos- 
sessed with devils were obviously insane, and essentially 
the same phenomena occur now-a-days as were presented 
then. 

Of the forty miracles, or nearly that number, specified as 
wrought by Jesus, six, or at most seven, were for the relief 
of demoniacs. But we are not by any means to regard this 
fact as indicating the proportion of his labors for the cure of 
sickness of mind. Only the most violent cases would be men- 
tioned, as being in themselves so striking, and the relief so 
wonderful. Undoubtedly many other forms of mental disease 
were treated by him. The vifctim of despondency or melan- 
choly was undoubtedly the object of his solicitude, equally 
with the raving maniac. He came to heal the sick, to cure 
all manner of diseases. There is no good reason to believe 
that any form of mental derangement, whether of the moral 
affections, or intellectual faculties, or active powers, was neg- 
lected by him. The evangelists, instead ot exhausting the 
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events of our Lord's ministry, professed only to give a brief 
sketch of the chief circunastances ; and the last of the Gospels 
ends with the statement, that if the other things which Jesus 
did should be written every one, the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that should be written. 

The fact of our Lord's solicitude for those invalid in mind 
being thus clear, «nd the placo accorded them among the 
sick being established, we are led to look for the secret of his 
power over them. His power over the mental diseases was 
obviously a part of his power over sickness in general ; only, 
as might be expected, it would be more connected with 
direct moral influence in the case of diseases of the mind. — 
He was endowed by the Father with peculiar gifts. Indeed, 
the Father dwelt With him in such close union, that the 
power of Jesus over the body and the soul may well be 
called divine. He who created the body might renew its 
impaired fiinctions. He who formed the mind might restore 
its broken faculties. So far as our Saviour was miraculous- 
ly endowed, he is to be considered, of course, as possessing 
gifts peculiar to himself, and not to be expected in those not 
thus endowed. Yet we are warranted in ascribing a large 
share of his influence over the diseased in mind to the power 
of that faith and love which were his prevailing spirit, and 
which should be the spirit of all Christians. Faith, reccg^ 
nizing as it does a divine kingdom, and bringing its sanc- 
tions to bear within the soul and its sphere, has in its own 
nature vast power in removing melancholy and overawing vi- 
olence ; whilst love, wherever strong enough to withstand 
provocation, and return good for evil, breathes peace all 
around, and can say to the tempest, " Be still !" and the tem- 
pest is hushed. 

Our reply, then, to the question, "What was the relation 
of our Saviour to the diseased in mind?" is, that he ranked 
them among the sick, and healed them alike by his miracu- 
lous gifts, and by the influence of the benign spirit which 
his life exemplified and his gospel enjoins. 

TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 

That benign spirit is to be cherished by all who call Jesus 
Master, and should guide Christians in their relations to the 
diseased in mind. 

In the early Church, and for ages afterwards, there was a 
class of persons called exorcists, whose especial office it was 
t(f bring men to their right mind by dislodging the evil spirits 
that were thought to possess them. But without reviving 
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the ceremonies and incantations of the ancient, exorcism, we 
may regard it as the office of every Christian to rebuke evil 
spirits and bring every healing influence to the miuid dis* 
eased. 

It is no small study to understand the art of dealing with 
the morbid tempers that approach without entering the bor« 
ders of derangement. As called to associate with persons 
of every variety of temperament, we all need to know the 
principles of mental hygiene, whilst as citizens of a commu- 
nity which must always have cases of decided mania, we are 
ail bound to lend our influence to the support of such insti- 
tutions as may afibrd due retirement and care of such cases. 

To avoid causes of irritation is the first point to be attend* 
ed to ; but the second point is more important, the endeavor 
to counteract the disease by turning the mind into a new 
and more healthful direction. It is in this department that 
surprising advances have been made as entirely to revolu-> 
tionize the old mode of treatment. The chief powers now 
used to hold in check the maniac^ are iufluencei that tend 
to develop within him the spirit of peace and order* Deci- 
sion, kindness, and inducement to labor, these are the agen- 
cies that now disarm the maniac of his fury, and prove far 
more powerful than the dungeons, chains, and scoui^es which 
they displaced. There is great sublimity in the history of 
the rise and progress of the better mode of treating the in- 
sane. It was amid the horrors of the French revolution the 
good angel of love first showed himself in the hospitals for 
the insane. To Pinel, more than probably to any other man, 
belongs the honor of rebuking the old practice and introduc- 
ing the new. He conceived the idea of ruling madness by 
its opposite, instead of inflaming its fury by a violence akia 
to its own. The chains were stricken off, the scourges laid 
aside, in the hospitals under his charge, and the result seem- 
ed a miracle. A new spirit seemed to pervade these abodes 
of the wretched. Many who had been looked upon for years 
as dangerous maniacs, and were kept chained like tigers, 
now walked their rooms in peace, as if subdued by the pow- 
er of love, and charmed into the sentiment of order. The 
movement went on, and is still in progress. Now, through- 
out all the more favored communities of Christendom, moral 
medicine is the chief dependence in the treatment of mental 
disease ; and the daily hymn and prayer, aided by kind de- 
meanor and interesting employment, are heard in retreats^^ 
such as once rung with shrieks and clanking chains. No 
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more beaulifal chapter in the history of ChriMian philan- 
thropy can be founJ, than that which records the labors of 
a woman from our own Christian connection in behalf of the 
insane. The. Master's spirit has to no small extent rested 
upon this disciple. Her counsels have had no small influ- 
ence on legislatures, and her voice has been for years the 
first sound of love that has penetrated the peor maniac's ceil. 
There is a lesson in the whole history of the treatment of 
mental diseasu, that has a far wider application than to the 
economy of a lunatic asylum. 

It brings before us the great duty not only of curing but 
also of preventing morbid states of mind. Herein is the 
great mission of Christianity in reference to mental disease, 
and one which it may be justly expected to perform at the 
period of iu so general prevalence as the religion of civilized 
men. What can tend more to prevent unsoundness of mind 
than the faith, temper and usefulness enjoined in the New 
Testament ? 

Is the intellect in danger of being diseased, either by ex- 
travagance or delusion ; what can bring it more effectually 
to its true balance than the great central truth held up by 
the gospel ? There God is revealed in the benignity of his 
attributes, and in the tenderness of his relation to man. Let 
the doctrine of God as revealed by Christ, be received in a 
genuine faith, and the mind is poised upon its true centre, 
and is turned to its true light. Thus faith itself prevents 
mental disease by giving the intellect its true object of reli- 
ance, and interpreting life from the true point of view. 

The Christian spirit of good-will is another mighty safe-? 
guard of mental health. As it pervades the itidividual or 
community, the passions are calmed by its power, or are 
soothed into affections that bless. 

The Christian principle of usefulness, too, has power to 
prevent morbid states of mind. Useful activity works hap- 
jfily upon all the energies, and gives a healthful outlet to im- 
piibes, that if left to themselves, might settle down into stag- 
nant sentiment, or break out into morbid frenzies. As men 
are fitly and earnestly employed, the mind is kept in its nor- 
mal state, and calm activity engrosses the forces that might 
else become refractory. 

Christian Yaith, love, usefulness — these three combined, 
are the agencies that are sufficient to prevent in great meas- 
ure the increase of mental disease. Let them be duly cher- 
ished, and many a victim would be spared from the annals 
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of madness, and, what ie quite as important, the morbid hn-* 
mors and petulent tempers that bring a virtual derangement 
to so many hearts and homes, wonld be vastly diminished, 
and the sum of human happiness be incalculably increased. 
Christ has vindicated the worth of his principles sufficiently 
by results to urge us to trust in them more entirely for heal- 
ing and salvation. Every advance in humanity is an ad- 
vance in the triumphs of his Word. 

From time to time, as Christian journalists, we have thought 
it our duty to lay before our readers such facts and observa- 
tions upon this important subject^ as the reports of asylums 
and the publications, of medical men afford. To such writ- 
er$ as Dr. Ray, of Providence, Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester, and 
others of the same scientific and humane class, we are indebt- 
ed for many valuable reflections, whilst every year gives 
proof that their labors are not in vain. To the true leader 
of this blessed reform be the honor give n. 

Above all human acts, endowments and enterprises, it be- 
comes us to look to Him who was sent of the Father to 
preach the gospel of the heavenly kingdom, and to heal ev-* 
ery sickness and every desire among the people. To God, 
through him, be all the glory. 



DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE. 

BY JQSIAH HOLBROOK. 

Ten minerals have been called the « Geological Alpha- 
bet." They: are quartz, feldspar, mica, hornblend, lime, slate, 
gypsum, serpentiiK*, talc, and chlorite. Separate and com- 
bined, they foim mountains, rocks, and soils. They are also 
the depositories of ores, crystals, and minerals, furnishing ma- 
terials for industry, the arts, commerce, wealth, science, refine- 
ment, comfort, and progress. 

The alphabet of Geology can be learnt by any child of six 
years in a day ; many of the specimens being collected by his 
own kandsj giving employment, instruction, amusement, and 
materials for "self-instruction" in his future progress. — 
Every pupil in a New York school— five hundred in all— on 
returning home at night, took with him six letters of the Geo- 
logical alphabet, all collected, broken, labelled, and arranged 
by the pupils themselves, as their amusement for that day. — 
Thousands upon thcmsands of similar cases have occurred 
within a few years past in almost every section of the country. 
This fact gives the secret of the unparalleled progress recently 
made in Geology, and for the immense developments of our 
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natural resources in all parts of the country, alike for wealth 
and foi science. The reduction in the price of chrome yellow, 
from fifteen dollars to twenty-five cents a pound, within a 
short time, is among the results of amusement in " Geological 
Excursions." 

The work of " Progress" in the Democracy of Science now 
proposed is to have the alphabet, better, a " Cabinet of Geol- 
ogy," collected by the members of each of the hundred thou- 
sand schools and six millions of families in our country, the 
work of their own hands. Aided by the progress already 
made, this great step is as simple and easy as it is important. 
It can be commenced any moment, anywhere, when a teacher 
or parent shall request a pupil or child to step out of the door 
and pick up the first pebble he can find. That pebble, in nine 
cases out of ten, will be quartz ; furnishing probably as rich 
and as far-reaching a lesson of instruction as ever was or ever 
can be given to any pupil A highly distinguished Geologist 
has written a volume on " The Pebble," a book equally fraught 
with instruction and entertainment 



Habit. — " I trust everything, under God," said Lord 
Brougham, " to habit, upon which, in all ages, the lawgiver, 
as well as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance ; 
habit, which makes everything easy, and casts all difficulties 
upon the deviation from a wonted course. Make sobriety a 
habit, and intemperance will be hateful ; make prudence a 
habit, and reckless profligacy will be as contrary to the nature 
of the child, grown or adult, as the most atrocious crimes are 
to any of your lordships. Give a child the habit of sacredly 
r^arding the truth ; of carefully respecting the property of 
others ; of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of improvi- 
dence which can involve him in distress, and he will just as 
likely think of rushing into an element in which he cannot 
breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or stealing." 

An Allegory. — A humming-bird met a butterfly, and, be- 
ing pleased with the beauty of its person and the glory of its 
wings, made an ofler of perpetual friendship. 

"I cannot think of it," was the reply, "as you once spurned 
me, and called me a drawling dolt." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed the humming bird. " I always 
entertained the highest respect for such beautiful creatures as 
you." 

" Perhaps you do now, said the other, •' but when you in- 
sulted me I was a caterpillar. So let me give you a piece of 
advice. Never insult the humble, as they may some day be- 
come your superiors." 
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REPORT. 

To the School Committee of the Totpn of Warvnck : 

It becomes my duty on this occasion, to present to you a 
report of the condition and progress of Uie public schools in 
this town, during the past year. 

Upon reviewing my labors, I find I have made fifty-thi:ee 
visits to the schools, which have been apportioned as nearly 
as circumstances would permit, agreeably to the requirements 
of the law. 

At each visit, I have made a short address to the pupils, and 
closed the interview with prayer. The schools are generally 
. opened in the morning by reading a portion of the holy scrip- 
tures, either by the scholars or teachers, or both. In a few in- 
stances, prayer by the teacher has succeeded the reading of 
the scriptures, and one or two schools have opened in the 
morning by the teacher and scholars repeating the Lord's Pray- 
er in concert. The practice of singing has been less frequent 
than in preceding years. Short exercises of that kind relieve 
the monotony and tedium of the school room, and exert a 
. healthful innuence upon both body and mind, and should re- 
ceive a due share of attention. 

There have been twenty-seven teachers employed the past 
year, and with two or three exceptions, they have been of the 
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right stamp ; and in almost every respect, well qualified for 
the important and diflBcult work they had undertaken. The 
schools have exhibited a prosperous and improving condition 
compared with last year, results which may be legitimately 
expected from those who make teaching a permanent business* 
A very considerable proportion of the teachers have had long 
experience ; others, whose experience has been less, have 
made up in a good degree that deficiency, by ample literary 
qualifications, and devotion to their duties. 

In making a few general remarks, I would say, that al-- 
though my labors have been arduous, yet they have been 
greatly relieved by the co-operatibn of the Trustees of the sev- 
eral districts, of such of the parents as I have met in my vis- 
its, and by the kind, polite and cordial reception of the teach- 
ers. My labors have thus been pleasant, and I trust not whol- 
ly in vain. It is with regret, however, that I am compelled 
to make any exceptions ; but duty impels me to say, that in 
some places the order and cleanliness of the school-rooms did 
not receive due attention, and in more, the order and cleanli- 
ness of the yards and the other necessary appurtenances to 
the school room, appeared to have been entirely neglected. 
Such negligence can have none other than an injurious influ- 
ence on young and susceptible minds. I am happy to stdd, 
however, that my suggestions in regard to the removal of those 
evils were kindly received and duly heeded. 

I am an advocate for permanence in the situation of teach- 
ers. Upon close observation, I am forced to the conclusion, 
that those teachers who have continued longest in any one 
school, have almost invariably proved the most useful ; and 
in the selection of teachers, other things being equal, prefer- 
ence should be given to those of our own town and of our own 
State. The necessity of seeking teachers abroad is rapidly be- 
coming less, and we shall, doubtless, soon be able to supply 
our own wants. 

It is really very desirable that more attention should be giv- 
en to the study of grammar — and that a suitable text-book on 
morals should be introduced into our schools. 

It is obvious to my mind, that our schools are in an improv- 
ing condition ; and it appears to me that the past is in advance 
of the preceding year, as to the qualifications and government 
of the teachers, tlieir devotion to their duties and the conse- 
quent improvement in learning, and in the deportment of the 
scholars. 

In illustration of my views of the care which should be 
taken of the school-house and its appurtenances, I beg leave 
to close these remarks by a quotation from an interesting and 
useful juvenile work, entitled the YoutKs Cabinet. 
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*' A certain school teacher in a certain village in Massachu- 
setts, was quite neat himself, and required his pupils to be 
neat also. When he took charge of the school, he noticed 
that the children, in muddy weather, were accustomed to en- 
ter the school-room and stamp the mud on the floor, or carry 
it to their seats, and soil the floor for a large space around 
them. No sweeping could clean such a floor, and of course^ 
none had been attempted more than once a week. Determin- 
ed to make an attempt at reform, he obtained a piece of iron 
hoop, and nailing one end to the door, he fastened the other 
to a walnut stake that he drove into the ground. Every child 
was required to scrape his shoes before he entered the room — 
and the consequence was, that the true floor became visible 
through the crust that covered it. The next step was to get 
a rug for the entry, and a neat farmer's wife very readily gave 
him an old one that she could spare. It did not take him 
long to induce a habit of scraping and wiping the shoes, and 
the lad or miss who did not do this was soon noticed by the 
rest, and made to feel that he or she had not done all that was 
required. 

*' Soon after the rug was introduced, the teacher ventured 
to have the whole floor of the school room washed, not scour- 
ed — for he had to do it himself on Saturday afternoon, and 
washing was all he was competent to do. When the schol- 
ars came on Monday morning, it was evident they were taken 
by surprise. They had never seen the like before — ^the very 
knots in the floor were visible; and they gave several extra 
rubs and scrapes before they ventured to set foot on the beau- 
ties now so strangely exposed. The teacher thus introduced 
one thing after another, taking care not to go too fast, and al- 
though he had no penalty for a breach of the rules of neat- 
ness, he introduced a public sentiment, which restrained the 
pupils more effectually than the rod ; and as his own exam-^ 
pie was always made to second his rules, the children found, 
no hardship or injustice in them." 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ZALMON TOBBY. 
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ADDRESS TO PARENTS. 

** Domestic happiness ! thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fail 1 
Though few now laste thee unim^ired and free, 
Or, tasting, long em'oy thee ; too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter." 

PARENTAL DUTIES. 

1st. First in importance and underlying all others, is that 
of parental government. 

We have authority from the highest source, to say, that the 
father is the head of the family. God has constituted him a 
king in his own family, and made it his imperative duty to 
<rule his own house well, having his children in subjection. — 
We adhere to the doctrine, that, in the father, as the head of 
'the family, are united the three important offices of Prophet, 
Priest, and King. As a prophet, he is their instructor and 
teacher ; as a priest, it is his duty to present oblations of 
prayer, thanksgiving and praise to the Supreme Being ; and as 
a king he is to maintain a wise and equitable government 
over all the subjects of his empire. The father and mother 
are sometimes considered the united head of the family. 

In every well regulated family, the father and mother will 
act in union, and with a single eye to the best good of the 
whole, and the commands of each should be regarded by the 
children as of equal authority. Hence the divine command : 
' — " Children obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is right." 
As it is the duty of children to obey their parents it is equally 
the duty of parents to secure obedience. Parents are the na- 
tural guardians of their children and reason as well as God 
and scripture, shows it to be the duty of parents to command 
and of children to obey. We have a happy and striking illus- 
tration of the blessed fruits resulting from the exercise of wise 
and judicious parental authority and discipline, in the case of 
Abraham, God said concerning Abraham : Shall I hide from 
Abraham that thing which I do ; seeing that Abraham shall 
surely become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed in him? For I know him, that 
he will command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him. Gen. 18 : 17, 20. It would be diffi- 
*cult to conceive of a greater honor than that conferred upon 
•Abraham. The reason assigned for this is, he will command 
Ills children and his household after him. Abraham was first 
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a blessing to his family, before he was made a blessing to all 
the nations of the earth. 

On the other hand we have a sad illustration of the conse- 
quence of neglecting this duty, in the example of Eli. Eli 
did not exercise a proper authority over his sons. He did not 
so command them as to secure their obedience. He was kind 
and indulgent. So he thought. But his indulgence was in 
reality cruelty to them, for he allowed them to disobey him. 
He used moral suasion, he reasoned with his sons. He ad- 
vised them and wished them to do right. He said unto them, 
why do ye such things ? for I hear of your evil dealings by 
all this people. Nay, my sons ; for it is no good report that I 
hear. 1. Samuel 2 : 23, 24. Notwithstanding, they hear- 
kened not to the voice of their father. They were disobedient 
still ; — wherefore the Lord God of Israel saith, I said indeed 
that thy house and the house of thy father, should walk be- 
fore me for ever ; but now the Lord saith, be it far from me : 
for them that honor me, I will honor, and they that despisea 
me shall be lightly esteemed. And this shall be a sign unto 
thee, that shall come upon thy two sons, on Hophric and 
Phinehas : " in one day they shall die, both of them." We 
cheerfully, even thankfully, recognize modern improvements 
in regard to many things, but on the subject of family gov- 
ernment nothing can supercede the necessity of the divine 
precepts. He that spareth the rod, hateth his son ; but he 
that loveth him, chasteneth him betimes. Prov. 13, 24. The 
rod and reproof giveth wisdom ; but a child left to himself 
bringeth his mother to shame. Correct thy son, and he shall 
give thee rest ; yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul. — 
Prov. 29: 15, J 7. 

It was Eli's fault, his neglect of family government, that 
his sons did so wickedly, " In that day I will perform against 
Eli all things which I have spoken against his house ; when 
I begin I will also make an end. For I have told him, that 
I will judge his house for ever, for the iniquity which he 
knoweth j because his sons made themselves vile, and he 
restrained them not. 1. Samuel 3 : 12, 13. 

We can scarcely over estimate the importance of parental 
government. If parents do not secure the implicit obedience 
of their children, home, sweet home, the place, above all oth- 
ers, which should contain quiet, order, politeness, harmony, 
all earthly bliss, will instead, exhibit a scene of confusion, up- 
roar, division, will become a perfect Babel. 

2d. Children who are not taught, compelled even if neces- 
sity demands, to obey their parents, will not love and respect 
them. It may please them for a time to be allowed to have 
their own way, to indulge their own inclinations unrestrained 
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by parental authority, but afterwards, when they shall have 
experienced the sad consequences of such indulgence, in 
ruined fortunes, broken constitution, neglected education, ric- 
ious and ruinous habits, poverty and misery, then will they 
bitterly regret this indulgence, and become the accusers of 
their over indulgent parents as the cause of all their wretched- 
ness. 

3d. Disobedience to parents contains the very root and 
germ of all kinds of disobedience. How can they who obey 
not their parents whom they have seen, obey their Heavenly 
Father whom they have not seen, and how shall they who 
disregard the highest authority on earth, respect even the high- 
est authority in heaven? Hence it occasions little surprise, 
when those who are disobedient to parents, condemn the law 
of their Maker, show little respect to the civil Magistrate, and 
bid open defiance to the authority of their instructors and 
teachers. 

4th. Parents may see their obligations to do their duty in 
order to secure the obedience of their children from an ancient 
law in Israel, which shows the crime and consequences of dis- 
obedience. This law is based on this supposition that the 
fault in the case is not on the part of the parent, but that of 
the child. The parents are supposed to have done their duty. 
They have failed to secure obedience, not because of their 
own neglect, but through sheer and peculiar stubbornness on 
the part of the child. 

" If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which will 
not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, 
and ihat, when they have chastened him, will not hearken 
unto them : Then shall his father and his mother lay hold 
on him, and bring him out unto the elders of the city, and 
unto the gate of his place ; And they shall say unto the 
elders of the city. This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he 
will not obey our voice, he is a glutton and a drunkard. And 
all the men of his city shall stone him with stones, that he die : 
So shalt thou put evil away from among you, and all Israel 
shall hear and fear."— Deut. 21 : 18-22. 

I am fully aware that there is scarcely a more common 
complaint in regard to a disobedient child, than that he will 
not listen to advice, to remonstrance, or entreaty. But this 
complaint, I fear, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is 
very far from being fair. As well might the keeper of an or- 
chard complain, that his branches will not yield to be trained. 
In such a case, you would say, " My friend, all this is idle 
talk ; your season is over and gone ; you have been absent, 
or unequal, or negligent, at a former period. Where were you 
' when these branches were twiggs ? Where, when they might 
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have been trained with a hair, and when they bent at your 
breath ? So is it, in general, with these inattentive or regard- 
less children, now, indeed, so loudly complained of. They 
are proofs of some previous delinquency on the part of their 
ordained guardians — assuredly not proofs of the powerlessness 
or inefficiency of parental instruction." 

ABSTRACT 

From the Report of the School Committee of the town of 
Warwick, made to the town, in June, 1852. 

Your School Committe beg leave to report as follows: 

The moneys available for the support of Public Schools the 
past year, were derived from the following sources : 

From the State Treasury, . . . $1,755 86 

From the town, ... 600 00 

From registration tax, . . . 261 80 



2,617 66 



Add, balance in the Treasury, due to the several 

Districts, at the beginning of the year, 846 24 

$3,463 90 

The expenditures for the same time, 

have been . . 3,075 49 

Add, balances now in the Treasury, 

due to the several Districts, 388 41 

$3,463 90 

The whole number of scholars who attended school this 
year, as gathered from the District Returns, was 1,244 ; the 
average attendance was 812 ; the time the schools have been 
kept, was a fraction over seven months, and the cost per schol- 
ar, has been three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Compared with the last Annual Report, the number who 
have attended school, is 69 less, and the average attendance 
96 less, than last year. This decline in numbers was confin- 
ed mainly to two or three large Districts — the smaller Dis- 
tricts show on the whole, a small increase. 
For the Committee : 

S. H. GREENE, Clerk. 



Stoe THE WASTE OP WAR. 

Prom Diekens's Hmuehold Wordf. 
THE WASTE OF WAR. 

Give me the gold that wnr has cost. 

Before this peace-expanding day ; 
The wasted skill, the labor lost — 

The mental treasure thrown away ; 
And I will buy each rood of soil 

In every yet discovered land ; 
Where hunters roam, where peasants toil. 

Where many peopled-cities stand. 

ril clothe each shivering wretch on earth, 

In needful, nay, in brave attire ; 
Testure befitting banquet mirth, 

Which Kings might envy and admire. 
In every vale, on every plain, 

A school shall glad the gazer's sight ; 
Where every poor man's child may gain 

Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 

I'll build asylums for the poor. 

By age or ailment made forlorn ; 
Aod none shall thurst them from the door, 

Or sting with looks or words of scorn. 
V\\ link each alien hemisphere ! 

Help honest men to conquer wrong ; 
Art, Science, Labor, nerve and cheer ; 

Reward the Poet for his song. 

In every crowded town shall rise 

Halls Academic, amply graced ; 
Where ignorance may soon be wise. 

And coarseness learn both art and taste. 
To every province shall belong 

Collegiate structures, and not few^ 
Filled with a truth-exploring throng. 

And teachers of the good and true. 

Iq every true and peopled clime 

A vast Walhalla hall shall stand ; 
A marble edifice sublime. 

For the illustrious of the land ; 
A Pantheon for the truly great. 

The wise, benefisent, and just ; 
A place of wide and lofty state 

To honor or to hold their dust. 

A temple to attract and teach 
Shall lift its spire on every hill. 
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Where pious men shall feel and preach 

Peace, mercy, tolerance, good*will ; 
Music of bells on Sal^bath days, 

Round the whole earth shall gladly rise ; 
And one great Christian song of praise 

Stream sweetly upward to the skies. 



From the American Journal of Insanity. 

SUPPOSED INCREASE OP INSANITY. 

Some of these causes of the increase of insanity are the same 
in all ages and in all nations, and in all states of barbarism 
and civilization. 

Those especially which belong to the malignant and the 
evil passions, anger, hatred, jeasously, pride, and violent tem- 
per, are probably the same at all times, and have an unvary- 
ing amount of influence on the sanity of the brain. 

Those causes connected with the depressing emotions and 
feeUngs, anxiety on account of the suflerings of friends and re- 
latives, fear of their loss, sorrow for their death, and probably 
those causes which are connected with family variances and 
misconduct, with the ill treatment of parents and husbands, 
remain as active now as ever, and no more. 

There are other causes of grief which become more pain- 
ful with social cultivation, and therefore disturb the nervous 
system more. 

In a higher state of refinement, the sensibilities become more 
keen, and the tender passions more powerful and more relied 
upon as sources of happiness Then the affections between 
the sexes are more ardent and abiding, and have a more con- 
trolling influence over them, than in a ruder state ; and a rup- 
ture of the proposed union, a disappointment in love, the fail- 
ure of tenderness, of respect, or of fidelity in a partner after 
marriage, would produce a keener anguish, a more effective 
shock, and wear upon the spirits more in a refined than in a 
less cultivated state of society, where less was hoped, and less 
suffering would follow failure or disappointment. Therefore, 
we may look for more insanity from disappointed love or do- 
mestic troubles now, than in former ages. 

But, on the other hand, the same cultivation of life and spir- 
it would probably engender more permanence of affection in 
both parties, more respect, and faithfulness, and tenderness, 
in the domestic circle, so as to diminish the frequeney of the 
causes of their disappointments and sorrows. 

Some of the other causes connected with the feelings and 
passions, quarrels, duels, lawsuits, have probably diminished. 

The causes connected with religion have doubtless dimin- 
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ished within the last thirty years. These have always been 
active. As far back as even in the days of the oldest heathen- 
ism of which we have any record, there were those who be- 
came so exalted with their feelings of inspiration, that they 
imagined themselves especially endued with knowledge and 
gifts from superior beings. The Pythoness " spoke the ora- 
cles of the God, often with loud howhngs and cries." There 
were the enthusiasts and the uncontrollable fanatics in all the 
days of the Roman Church. Since the Reformation, when 
sects have multiplied, the various forms of doctrines meet more 
varieties of temperament, and probably more are brought un- 
der their active influence. With this change comes more de- 
sire to produce immediate and powerful impressions, and a 
greater confidence that this impression will establish one in a 
more satisfactory religious condition. 

The desire; to be so impressed, and the impression itself, af- 
ter it is received, create in some, a state of doubt between 
hope and fear, an anxiety and a mental struggle to attain to 
the position of security and happiness. 

There is probably less of insanity from this cause in New 
England now, than there was in the last and the preceding 
generation, yet all ages are subject to it. 

The causes connected with mental labor, in its manifold ap- 
plications, have increased and are increasing continually. In 
the progress of the age, education has made rapid advances, 
both in reaching a wider circle of persons and in multiplying 
the subjects of study. 

The improvements in the education of children and youth, 
have increased their mental labors, and imposed more burdens 
upon their brains, in the present than in the preceding ages. 
The proportion of children who are taught in schools increases 
every year in the United States, and in most civilized nations. 
There are more and more of those whose love of knowledge, 
whose sense of duty, whose desire of gratifying friends, and 
whose ambition, impel them to make their utmost exertions 
to become good schola^-s. Thus they task their minds unduly, 
and sometimes exhaust their cerebral energies, and leave their 
brains a prey to other causes which may derange them after- 
wards. 

The new sciences which have been lately discovered, or the 
old sciences that were formerly confined to the learned, but 
are now simplified and popularized, and offered to the young 
as a part of their education, multiply the subjects of study and 
increase the mental labor of almost all in schools. 

Men and classes of men, such as in the last century would 
have thought of nothing but how they should obtain their 
bread, are now induced to study subjects and pursue sciences, 
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and burden their brains with great, and sometimes exces- 
sive labor. New fields of investigation have been laid open 
within the last hundred, and. especially within the last fifty 
years. New inducements are offered, so that a greater varie- 
ty of tastes is invited to their peculiar feasts of knowledge. — 
Many persons now study phrenology, metaphysics, mathemat- 
ics, physiology, chemistry, botany, and other branches of nat- 
ural history, to say nothing of mesmerism, biology, &c., and 
thus they compel their brains to labor with more energy and 
exhausting zeal than those of any former generation. In this 
multiplication of students, there are some who attempt to grap- 
ple with subjects that they cannot master, and sink under the 
burden of perplexity which they cannot unravel. 

In this general increase of mental activity, some men be- 
come interested, and give their minds intensely to the study 
of public topics, politics, state or national affairs, and the sub- 
jects of legislation, the banking system, tariff, anti-rent, anti- 
masonry, the license question, &c., or to public moral ques- 
tions, anti-slavery, temperance, and general or special reforms, 
any or all of which impose upon them great anxiety and men- 
tal labor. 

In this country, where no son is necessarily confined to the 
work or employment of his father, but all the fields of labor, 
of profit, or of honor, are open to whomsoever will put on the 
harness and enter therein, and all are invited to join the strife 
for that which may be gained in each, many are in a transi- 
tion state from the lower and less desirable to the higher and 
more desirable conditions. They are struggling for that which 
cost them mental labor, anxiely, and pain. The mistake, or 
the ambition of some leads them to aim at that which they 
cannot reach, to strive for more than they can grasp, and their 
mental powers are strained to their utmost tension; they la- 
bor in agitation, and they end in frequent disappointment. — 
Their minds stagger under the disproportionate burden ; they 
are perplexed with the variety of insurmountable obstacles, 
and they are exhausted with the ineffectual labor. 

There are many whose education is partially wrong, and 
some whose education is decidedly bad. These persons have 
wrong notions of life. They are neither taught to understand 
the responsibilities that they must meet, nor are they prepared 
to sustain them. They are filled with false hopes. They are 
flattered in childhood and youth, but they are not accustomed 
to mental labor, nor disciplined and strengthened to bear bur- 
dens. They are led to expect circumstances that will not be- 
long to them. They look for success, honor, or advantages, 
which their talents, or education, or habits of business, or sta- 
tion in the world, will not obtain for them. Consequently, 
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when they enter responsible life, they are laying plans which 
cannot be fulfilled, they are looking for events which will not 
happen. They are struggling perpetually and unsuccessful- 
ly against the tide of fortune. They are always hoping, but 
they are frequently disappointed. Their ineffectual labor ex- 
hausts them, and their disappointments distress and disturb 
them. They are thus apt to become nervous, querulous, and 
despondent, and sometimes insane. 

But in an uneducated community, or where the people are 
overborne by despotic government or inflexible customs ; where 
men are born in castes, and die without overstepping their 
native condition ; where the child is content with the pursuit 
and the fortune of his father, and has no hope or expectation 
of any other ; there these undue mental excitements and strug- 
gles do not happen, and men's brains are not confused with 
new plans, nor exhausted with the struggles for a higher life, 
nor overborne with the disappointment in failure. Of course, 
in such a state of society, these causes of insanity cannot ope- 
rate. But in proportion as education prevails, and emanci- 
pates the new generations from the trammels and condition of 
the old, and the manifold ways of life are open to all, the dan- 
ger of misapplication of the cerebral forces and the mental 
powers increases, and men may think and act indiscreetly, 
and become insane. 

The same is distinctly manifested in the pursuit of business. 
There are many new trades and new emfjloyments ; there are 
new schemes of increasing wealth, new articles of merchan- 
dise, and speculations in many things of new and multiplying 
kinds. All these increase the activity of the commercial world. 
The energy of men of new enterprises gives a hope of actual 
value, and a momentary market value to some new kinds of 
property. 

The consequent inflation or expansion of prices, to a greater 
or less degree, makes many kinds of business more uncertain, 
and many men's fortunes more precarious. This increases 
the doubts and perplexities of business, the necessity of more 
labor and watchfulness, greater fear and anxiety; and the end 
is more frequently in loss, and failure of plans, and mental 
disturbance. 

Besides these uncertainties, which may happen to any, there 
are more that enter the free and open avenues to occupations 
which hold out high and flattering promises, and for which 
they are unprepared, in which they must struggle with greater 
labor and anxiety than others, and in which they must be 
more frequently disappointed. 

Besides these causes of mental disturbance in the new and 
untried fields of study, business, and commerce, there are oth- 
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er causes in the social position which are subject to like 
changes. Many are passing, or have passed, from a compar- 
atively retired, simple, and unpretending, to the showy, the 
fashionable, or the cultivated style of life. In this transition 
state, there must be more mental labor for those who are pass- 
ing from one condition to the other ; there must be much 
thought and toil, much hope and fear, and much anxiety and 
vexation, to eflFect the passage, and to sustain one's self in the 
new position. 

With the increase of wealth and fashion there comes also 
more artificial life, more neglect of the natural laws of self- 
government, more unseasonable hours for food and for sleep, 
more dissipation of the open, allowable, and genteel kind, and 
also more of the baser, disreputable, and concealed sorts. 

Consequent upon the new labor, and new positions, and new 
styles of life, there comes more low health from exhausting 
and perplexing cares and toils of business of social life and 
fashion, and from frequent irregular habits of diet and regi- 
men. The secondary consequences of impaired health, of 
diminished vital forces, dyspepsia, debility, consumption, gout, 
or other diseases, are manifested in the brain ; and then nerv- 
ousness frequently, and insanity sometimes follows. 

Thus we see that, with advancing civilization and espec- 
ially in the present age and in our own country, there is a 
great developement of activity of mind ; and this is mani- 
fested in most of the employments, in the conduct of the 
mechanic arts, agriculture, trade, and commerce, in the at- 
tention to the professions, and to other subjects of duty, and 
to politics. This increase of mental activity and of cerebral 
action, comes without a correspondmg increase of discretion 
to guide it, and of prudence to restrain it. 

And this proneness to mental action must prevail until the 
world learn the nature and the limit of their mental facul- 
ties, the connection of these with the brain, and the connec- 
tion of the brain with all the other physical organs, and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 

In review of this history of the causes of Insanity, we 
find that very few of them diminish with the progress of 
the world. Some are stationary, remaining about the same 
in the savage, the barbarous, and the civilized state, while 
many of them increase, and create more and more mental 
disorder. 

Insanity is then a part of the price which we pay for civ- 
ilization. The causes of the one increase with the devel- 
opements and results of the other. This is not necessarily 
the case, but it is so now. The increase of knowledge, the 
improvements in the arts, the multiplication of comforts, the 
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amelioration of manners, the growth of refinement, and the 
elevation of morals, -do not of themselves disturb men's ce^ 
rebral organs and create mental disorder. But with them 
come more opportunities and rewards for great and exces- 
sive mental action, more uncertain and basardous employ- 
ments, and consequently more disappointments, more means 
and provocations for sensual indulgence, more dangers of ac* 
cidents and injuries, more groundless hopes, and more pain- 
ful struggle to obtain that which is beyond reach, or to ef- 
fect that which is impossible. 

The deductions, then, drawn from the prevalence and ef- 
fects of causes, corroborate the opinion of nearly all writers, 
whether founded on positive or known facts, on analogy, on 
computation, or on conjecture, that insanity is an increasing 
disease. In this opinion all agree, — Edward Jarvis^ M. Z>. 



TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION. 

That writer who aspires to immortality, should imitate 
the sculptor, if he would make the labors of the pen as du- 
rable as those of the chisel. Like the sculptor, he should 
arrive at ultimate perfection, not by what he adds, but by 
what he takes away, — otherwise all his energy may be 
hidden in the superabundant mass of his matter, as the fin- 
ished form of an Apollo in the unworked solidity of the 
block. A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finish- 
ing a statue. Sometime afterwards he called again; the 
sculptor was still at his work. His friend, looking at the 
figure, exclaimed, " You have been idle since I saw you 
last." "By no means," replied the sculptor. " I have re- 
touched this part, and polished that ; I have softened this 
feature, and brought out this muscle ; 1 have given more ex- 
pression to this lip, and more energy to this limb." " Well, 
well" said his friend, " but all these are trifles." " It may 
be so," replied Angelo ; *' but recollect, that trifles make per- 
fection, and that perfection is no trifle." 



" SOLDARITE." 
This is a favorite word of Kossuth's. It is French, and 
has not yet found its way into our dictionaries. It expresses 
generally, that the life of man is not exclusively the life of 
an individual, but life which he possesses jointly with his 
race ; that men live in solido, soldered together in one, if we 
may say so ; that each man is an indivisible indissoluble of 
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the life of all men, and all men are indivisible parts of each 
man. St. Paul gives its meaning thus : " For, as we have 
many members in one body, so we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another." — - 
See also Ephesians, iv. 25, and other places. No word in 
English conveys what is expressed by soldarite, or soldarity, 
as it is now generally printed. With this definition, the 
reader will roadily apprehend what is meant by the soldari- 
ty of nations, now often used. 



Prom the New York Quarterly Review. 

MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 

TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE. 

Tell me with whom thou art found, and I will tell thee 
who thou art ; let me know thy chosen employment, and 
what to ex))ect from thee, I know. 

Every one must think in a way peculiar to himself; since 
he finds in his path a inith, or a kind of truth, which affects 
his whole life ; only let him not cease to control himself; 
mere naked instinct is not becoming to mem. 

Incessant activity, of what kind soever, leads at last lo 
bankruptcy. 

In the works of men, as in those of nature, aims and in- 
tentions are specially to be regarded. 

Men will err both in respect to themselves and others, 
whilst they pursue means as ends ; for, from this false ac- 
tivity nothing can come, or perhaps the opposite of that 
which they wish. 

Whatever we think out, whatever we take in hand to do, 
should be so perfectly and finally finished, that the world, 
if it must alter, will only have to spoil it; we have then, 
nothing to do but unite the severed, to re-collect and restore 
the dismembered. 

Broad and general ideas, combined with strong prejudices, 
are calculated to produce serious mischief. 



Instead of regretting that we are sometimes deceived, we 
should rather lament that we are undeceived. 

What we wish to do we think we can do, but when we 
do not wish to do a thing it becomes impossible. 
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From Orabam's Magazine. 
THE BUILDERS. 

BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornameats of rhyme. 

Nothing useloss is, nor low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show, 

Strengthens and s^upports the rest. 

For the stmctura that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays, 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these, 
Leave no yawning gaps between, 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and each unseen part — 

For the gods see every where. 

Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stair*ways where the feet 
Stumble, as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain. 

To those turrets where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
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LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

The following letter from Professor Jaeger, whose lectares on Na- 
tural History have interested so many of our teachers, explains it- 
self. 

Prof. Jaeger is now engaged in teaming the foreign languages ia 
Proridence. 

Providence, April 16th, 1852. 

Dear Sir — I was much pleased to see at the head of yoar 
R. I. Educational Magazine, January, 1852, "Methods of giv- 
ing lessons on objects." As this article has reference to one of 
the countless numbers of natural bodies, which are the most 
suitable otyects for interesting the juvenile mind, by inducing 
them to tliink, and at the same time by showing them their 
nature and use, I take the liberty, Sir, to send you some glean- 
ings in reference to Natural History, flattering myself, thai 
you may, perhaps, honor them with an insertion in your Ed- 
ucational Magazine. 

Though some of these articles may be found already men- 
tioned in the second edition of niy Class-Book of Zoology, and 
sometimes even more amplified,! wish, by sending you these 
lines, to show to the teachers of our youth, how valuable it 
will be for them, to lye more acquainted with the study of Na- 
tural History, and how beneficial k would be to our youth to 
become familiar with the properties and use of the productions 
of nature, and by doing so, to improve at the same time their 
morals, in promoting true religious feelings, for the works of 
the Almighty are His voice in nature. 

With sentiments of much esteem, I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 

B. JAEGER. 

METHODS OF eiVINa LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

Heads of a Lesson on an Animal Body. — AlbcUros, Diomedea 

exulans. 

1. Particulars, regarding external appearances, qualities, etc. 

2. Where it is found. 

3. How the animal is obtained. 

4. Uses to which k is applied. 
» 5. Hisiory. 

1. The AnimaL lis %ody is white, except the pinion feath- 
ers, which are black :; it is four feet long, weighs more than 
thirty pounds, and is larger and heavier than a Swan, or a 
Condor — for when the wings are expanded, it measures from 
eleven to seventeen feet across ; and is, therefore the largest 
2 
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flying bird. Its beak is yellow, thick, strong and hooked ; its 
feet are orange colored and webbod-*on which account it be- 
longs to the sixth order of birds, which comprehends the swim- 
ming birds. 

2. It is often met with from 1000 to 1600 miles from land, 
in all parts of the southern hemisphere — and flocks of them 

^le ^een on the shore of the C^ of Good Hope, of Cape Horn, 
and Australia, where, at a distance, they look like flocks of 
white sheep, and on that account they are called Cape sheep. 

3. As they seldom fly more than ten or twenty feet above 
the surface of the sea, where flying fish and cuttle fish form 
their principal food, they are easily caught with hooks. 

4. Their flesh, though tough, is relished by the sailors ; but 
•the eggs are very palateable ; their feathers are excellent for 

bedding, their skin furnishes a precious fur, and from their 
bones, are made needle-boxes and tobacco pipe-stems. 

5. They build their nests upon the ground, from earth and 
grass, three feet high ; the eggs are white, and more than 
four inches long. 

aVESTlONS. 

What is the size, color, and weight of the Albatros ? 

Compare it with the Swan and the Condor. 

Describe its feet and its beak. 

To what order of birds does it belong 1 and why ? 

Where is it found ? 

What do you call the Southern Hemisphere ? 

What is Cape of Good Hope, Cape Horn, and Australia ? 

Why are these birds called Cape sheep ? 

What do they feed on ? 

How are they caught ? 

What use is made of this bird ? 

Describe their nest and eggs. B. JAEGER. 



For the Rhode Island Edncational Magazine. 

THE UNFORSEEN BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OP 

NATURAL HISTORY; OR, 

THE NOBLE MINDED BOY, 
Wasili Ostrow, (Basil's Island,) is one of the most pleasant 

Quarters of the city of St. Petersburg. Situated on the bor- 
ers of the Newa, which sends in slow and silent majesty .be- 
tween two high artificial granite walls its crystal waters to« 
wards the Baltic — it is adorned with magnificent public and 
priTate buildings. At one extremity of this island you may 
•behold the gigantic Exchange, with two lofty light-towers ; 
.and at the other, the Imperial Mining School, containing some 
Jiuodrod puptlsy with its artificial mountains and mines. 
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Aidjoiiiiitg the above mentioned Exchange, the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences will not less attract your attention, for it 
>contams an extensive cabinet of Natural History, and a splen- 
did Observatory, but also a Palace with more than twenty 
large dwellings, wherein reside the resident members and fune* 
Cionaries of the Academy. 

Not far distant from it, shines out among other buildings, a 
large and noble looking edifice, known as the Imperial Acad- 
my of Fine Arts, destined for free instruction. 

But besides these great establishments, there are also seen 
in the same neighborhood, the two spackms Military Acade- 
mies, together with the Marine School, each containing about 
400 pupils, educated at the expense of the government. 

Among many private institutions of education, dispersed in 
different parts of that island, there was also one very flourish- 
ing male boarding school, in which was a very bright boy, 
Twan K— — *skoy, who attracted the attention of every visitor, 
not only on account of cheerfulness, fine manners, and correct 
and modest answers, but principally on account of his weU 
arranged cabinet of Natural History, which he was always 
ready and very ambitious to exhibit and explain to every one 
who took the least interest in it 

As the study of Natural History is a regular branch of inr 
struction in every institution of the Russian empire, each boy, 
also, in this school, amused himself in his leisure hours, with 
arranging his specimens, which he had collected in his excur- 
sions. Thus, one had a cabinet of small quadrupeds, the oth- 
er of birds, some other of reptiles, or fishes, or insects, or plants, 
er minerals. 

Bot Twan's principal passion was Entomology ; the study 
of insects. Early in the spring, he collected from fences, 
bushes, and branches of trees, a variety of cocoons, and carriei} 
whole baskets full of them home, knowing, that as soon as the 
temperature became warmer, the most perfect specimens of bnt<f 
terflies would emerge from them. Empty cigar-boxes were 
bought— their bottoms lined with a thin layer of wax ; a quan- 
tity of long pins were procured, the butterflies stuck upon them, 
and secured therein. He collected, also, all kinds of beetles, 
grasshoppers, locusts, bees, wasps, hornets, flies, and a multi- 
cude of innumerable other species of insects. Thus, at the 
•end of one summer, this industrious boy had in his coilectioii 
About one thousand difierent species of insects. Several learn- 
ed entomologists did not disdain to visit this enterprising youA; 
they examined his specimens, they made him acquainted with 
the names of every species ; they exchanged with him dupli* 
cates, and procured him the acquaintance q£ some foreign en- 
tomologists in France, Germany, Eiif land and Amerjoa,fc«ipi 
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whom he received by exchange, the rarest specimens of all 
the countries of the world. His valuable collection consisted, 
at the time he had finished his education, of over 20,000 nam- 
ed and well arranged species of insects, of which he kn«w 
the name, native place, nature, use or injury, of almost every 
one. 

But, notwithstanding his enthusiasm for entomology^ in 
spite of his great love for his cabinet, hp did not hesitate* to 
part with this splendid collection in order to save his belored 
mother and only sister from misery. 

As his father was a high functionary in the navy depart- 
ment, and accused of embezzlement of public funds, he was 
exiled to Siberia, and sentenced to have his estate confiscart- 
•ed, on account of which the whole family became destitute, 
' and without resources. 

The generous Twan having only the interest and comfort 
of his parent and sister in mind, immediately offered for sale 
his valuable collection, and soon he realized for it 12,000 ru- 
bles, ($1,200,) which he hastened to present to them. 

For himself, he applied to the Emperor to be received as a 
free student at the Imperial Chirurgo medical Academy, in 
Wiburski-Ostrow, near St. Petersburg, which application was 

granted, and after four years' hard study, Twan K skoy 

was appointed a physician in the navy, where he became a 
highly distinguished man. B. JAEGER. 



From the British aixl Foreign Review^ 

1. Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece, told by Berthold Nie- 
buhr to his Sod. Translated from the German. Edited by Sa- 
rah Austin. J. W. Parker, London, 1843. 

2. The Home Treasury. Edited by Felix Summerly. LondoB : 
X Cundall. 1843. 

3. Puss io Boots. Illustrated by Otto Speckter. London : J. Mur- 
ray, 1843. 

If as much ingenuity had been expended in tracing the ori- 
gin and causes of what is called national character, as in in- 
venting hypotheses, to account for it, we might perhaps by this 
time have arrived at some knowledge of the great secret of 
'moulding the moral form of man. But in all that has been 
'^aid or written on this subject, it is no less remarkable than 
melancholy how little evinces any humane intention, how lit- 
tle has been productive of the smallest good, how little shows 
any knowledge, or even any desire to obtain knowledge, of the 
secret causes which so powerfully modify our common nature. 
Striking contrasts and brilliant sketches, unfair satire, and pas- 
inonate inve^tive^or, at the best, fanciful theories, ^bave been 
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lavished on a sii^ct deserving the most profound, cauUouai 
and candid examination. For it ought to be the common la* 
faor of the wise and good to understand and correct the varia- 
tions — be they what they may-— of the human mind from the 
pole of truth. National vanity and national antipathy ought 
to yield to that benign humanity which looks down upon all 
infiimities with equal pity, and deems no question insignifi- 
cant, no labor irksome, no sacrifice painful, so that it can trace 
one error to its source and then destroy it forever. But we 
may hope that the bitter and causeless hate of nations is dy- 
ing away ; we at least, in England, are no longer convinced 
that an unusual garment is a sign of depraved morals, or a. 
strange dish a proof of an imbecile intellect ; and if it be true 
that some of our neighbors still cling to the dream of a mono- 
poly of excellence, we aa least must renounce all such extra- 
vagant pretensions for ourselves with still greater eagerness* 
than we deny them to others. The time is come when patient 
and benevolent research maybe applied to the important sub-- 
ject of the moral differences in the human family, with a view 
to mutual correction and improvement 

It has often struck us that a humble, though not unimpor- 
tant, and certainly not an uninteresting branch of this inquiry 
would relate to the books written professedly for children.* — 
Often, while turning from the practical and positive children's 
books of England to the more imaginative and tender infant 
literature of Germany, we have asked ourselves, how far each 
was the cause, how far the effect or the expression, of national 
character. If, as we are persuaded, they are both the one and 
the other, there can be no doubt as to the course which reason 
and conscience would dictate to all those who have the busi- 
ness of administering mental food to the infant generation — 
whether parents, writers, or publishers. Whatever were the 
reigning prejudice, the common defect, the darling sin of the 
country in which they live — whatever the epidemic prevailing 
in the moral or intellectual atmosphere in which the infant 
mind has to develop itself, — they would anxiously withhold, 
all that could dispose it to receive the contagion, — they would 
provide whatever could correct the noxious influences. Un- 
fortunately all — parents, writers, and publishers — do the very 
reverse of this ; the first, from ignorance, fashion, and preju- 
dice ; the second, from these mingled with pecuniary interest; 
the third, mainly from the latter motive* Accordingly, what-> 
ever be the common obliquity of the old, it is sure to be con- 
sciously or unconsciously assumed and prescribed as the norm 
or pattern for the young ; in England, devotion to material ob- 
jects and social distinctions, flat empiricism, blind religious an- 
tipathy J in France, monstrous national conceit, adoration of 
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military renown, and love of theatrical effects ; in Gerroany-y 
misty abstractions and unprofitable sensiblerie. Such are 
among the qualities, the reproduction of which seems* destined 
to be eternal and which go to form what is called national 
character. We know few things more useful, few that would 
require more sound and enlarged philosophy, than a fair com- 
parison and complete analysis of the children's books of these 
three nations, so nearly on a level in civilization^ so different 
in spirit. They are the mould in which each generation fash- 
ions the succeeding one to its own image, the link which con- 
nects the mind already formed, to the tone and temper of its 
nation with that yielding mind which has its impressions to 
receive and its bent to take. That which is effected in infan- 
cy, by these unregarded instruments, could never be accom- 
plished at a later stage of life by all the weight of science or 
all the persuasion of eloquence. The imagination has taken 
its tone, the heart has conceived the wishes, the hopes, the ob- 
jects, whidi will be the springs of action through life. The 
studies of the man may awaken reflection or impart knowledge,, 
but the first books which stirred his fancy or touched his heart, 
are those which gave an indelible color to his character. 

In every country and age, children's books will partake of 
the prevailing tone of literature ; or, rather we should say, in 
the fresh and vigorous stage of literature will exist no such 
thing as children's books ; because the books fitted to delight 
a simple and imaginative people, will also delight children. — 
So long as the literature ot England retained its pith and vigor, 
its simplicity of style and fulness of thought and fancy, we 
hear nothing of children's books. "Robinson (yrusoe" and 
" Pilgrim's Progress," the two books which have probably been 
read by a greater nmnber and with greater interest and deep- 
er effect than any others, were certainly not written for child- 
ren. But as this creative power and simple grandeur were ex- 
tinct, or nearly so, in the seventeenth century — as the eigh- 
teenth, critical and sceptical, could create nothii^that children 
or child-like men could care to read, it became necessary to 
moAre books professedly and specially for the entertainment of 
children, a sort of Industrie never enough to be deplored. Ber- 
quin, Madame de (Senlis, and a host ^ imitators in France, 
Germany and England, sent forth, for the jenfeeblement and 
demoralization of the young world, a mass of aflfectations and 
simulations of virtue, pretty much alike in design, but colored 
in each country to suit the national taste ; till at length they 
attained such a pitch of mawkisnness, that the whole race of 
fauldess, theatrical, preaching and whining papas and mam- 
mas, auncs and children, became intolerable and gare place 
to better things. The original aim of this class of books, was 
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" to check the immorality of the age " In many writers, this 
was, no doubt, sincere — in many it was affected — in all ab- 
surd. The cause of virtue is not to be served by falsehood, 
and all affectation is falsehood. 

This most tiresome and unprofitable class of fictions may 
be considered to be extinct : it was succeeded by one of a very 
different character. 

The beginning of the present century was marked by a ten- 
dency to what the French call material improvement, which 
has since spread widely and rapidly. From the time when 
the excitement of war ceased, the minds of Englishmen be- 
came absorbed in the pursuits which conduce to wealth or to 
the physical well-being of man. This movement was in- 
stantly accompanid by a corresponding change in the charac- 
ter of children's books. All that could tend to nourish the 
imagination, or to suggest reflection on the unseen, (self-re- 
flection included,) was rejected as useless and even pernicious. 
Not only the mawkish modern fictions, but the delightful 
stories in which were embodied the fancy, the tenderness, the 
humor, the wisdom of ages, — which had travelled from the re- 
motest climes, and found acceptance among people in every 
stage of culture, which with some slight change of costume 
or of incident had been adopted into every tongue, — were de- 
nounced as absurd and false. Babes and sucklings were made 
judges of evidence and calculators of probabilities ; and the 
good-natured old man, who thought to amuse his infant hearer 
with what had delighted himself, was silenced by the prelimi- 
nary inquiry, if it was all true 7 If even Mrs. Barbauld's 
matchless infants' books were tolerated, it was because they 
contained some " useful facts," and not for the engaging charm 
of their childish prattle, or the poetical and religious feeling 
which pervades them. Facts were now the order of the day. 

There is no doubt that the originators of this movement were 
earnest and sincere reformers. Insofar as their object was to 
substitute such information as could, by any artifice, be made 
palatable to children, or such lessons in domestic morality and 
the conduct of ordinary life as could be illustrated by stories, 
for the feeble and vulgar dregs of the Berquin school, it was 
laudable and successful. What they undertook to drive out 
of the field, was equally devoid of imagination and good sense, 
or what is called practical knowledge. The time wa« come 
when one of these was indispensable. 

It belonged to the temper of the age and of the country we 
live in to choose the latter. One or two admirable and popu- 
lar writers of children's books, did much to sanction and adorn 
this taste ; but in fact they only obeyed an impulse, which it 
would have required much greater strength than they possess- 
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ed to resist. They were among the organs and illustrators of 
a great tendency. The only objects deemed worth striving 
after are wealth, and political or social consideration. To ob- 
tain these, a man must be possessed of some art or knowledge, 
by which he can make himself immediately useful or accept- 
able to those who have wealth and consideration to bestow ; 
hence moral science fell into complete neglect, and may be 
said no longer to have a place in England. The highest spec- 
ulationS) if unconnecte<l with polemical theology, (and hence 
with political and social power,) have no audience. The cul- 
tivation of the reason, the study of the spiritual nature and des- 
tiny of man, require more time and abstraction from the world 
than a competitor in the actual race of life has to give. To 
what end, then, develop in the child a taste for the impalpa- 
ble — the unreal, as it is called ? We will not say that this 
train of reasoning passed distinctly through the minds of the 
makers of children's books ; but, by instinct or design, they 
acted under the prevailing social influences. It is sufficiently 
evident that the heart and the fancy of childhood cannot take 
in the objects which fill the minds of " practical" full-grown 
men ; ihe only means of fitting them for the reception of such 
views, is to wean them from the bright visions and wander- 
ing speculations which are their natural element. Children, 
therefore, were to be seduced into practical studies by these 
monsters — formed of more heterogeneous parts than sphinx 
or chimera — stories to teach facts or morals, or more honestly 
forced to swallow the chaff of catechisms and compendiums 
as food. Accordingly, the starry sky, inviting to wonder and 
worship; the beautiful flowers and animals, objects of its ten- 
der care and sympathy • and personages of many a pretty and 
touching drama ; the wide and strange world, and the adven- 
tures of its hardy explorers ; the heart-stirring events and aw- 
ful figures of history ; all, in short, that could inspire love, 
pity, reverence and religion, were made the subject of cate- 
chisms. We once heard a child say, that she had learned 
thirteen of these instruments of mental torture and compres- 
sion by heart. We need not say that the poor thing had, in the 
operation, lost the peculiar facuFties with which heaven in its 
wisdom endowed the newly-awakened soul. It had, (not will- 
ingly, indeed,) bartered its birthright for a mess of pottage, — 
the sense of the great, the wonderous and ihe beautiful, the 
power of placing these in* countless combinations — for the 
memory of barren facts of weight, number and measure, of 
which it could know rueither the connexion nor the evidence. 
It may be said that this is an extreme case: we willingly 
admit it. We are far from denying that in many books, of 
great excellenc in their kind, the facts are well selected and 
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amusingly told, and that they are often such as it is a matter 
of <:onvenlional necessity to know — if, indeed, we may abuse. 
the word knowledge for the mere passive reception of certain 
assertions, which we take on credit. Such admission of un- 
connected and undigested matter into the mind, can of course, 
never be productive of any moral growth or fruit, and should 
pass for exactly what it is worth — a convenient conformity to 
general usage. Works of the kind in question, do, perhaps, 
someiimes answer a higher end ; that namely of stimulating 
the curiosity of children ; and if that curiosity is then allowed 
iree course and ample food, an active, fruitful mind may be 
developed ; but we suspect this is very rarely the case. 

In the whole of this large class of books England is pre* 
eminent, and is justly regarded on the continent as the great 
fountain of nursery learning. The excellence of the work* 
manship is as little to be denied as that of the intention. A 
still more valuable pre-eminence is the unhesitating confi* 
dence with which the most careful mothers in Germany give 
their children English books, compared with the cautious ad* 
mission of those of other countries. We have remarked with 
pride, that even those who cannot read English themselves, 
rest on the generally recognized safe morality of our books 
for childhood and youth, with a security, which will, we trust, 
never be deceived. 

But wliile we gladly do homage to all that is praiseworthy 
in such productions, we confess that we doubt whether the 
well meant endeavor to bring every thing down to the level 
of a child's mind, or to cram it with heterogeneous particu- 
lars, be favorable to the production or nurture of any large 
intellect or elevated character. To speak plainly, we are 
convinced it is not. We complain, and with justice, of the 
universal diffusion of slight and superficial knowledge — the 
neglect of philosophy, the reign of empiricism in every 
branch of science, the absence of all SBsthetical culture, the 
dearth of originality. And how do we attempt to remedy 
these defects? W^e give to our children books which are 
exactly adapted to lay on a varnish of science and literature 
over the whole surface of society, and to check the natural 
workings of the infant mind. It is not only the imagination, 
but the reason of children that is stifled. We have repeat- 
edly seen, and never without wonder, at the conceit it be- 
trayed, a book taken out of the hand of an eager, attentive 
child, " because he could not understand it;" as if any hu- 
man being would, for his own amusement, continue to read 
words to which he aflixed no meaning. " Oh, but," we are 
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told, '' he would understand them inaperfectly." And what 
then ? If you desire that your child should grow tall and 
erect, do you confine him in a room, the ceiling of which is 
exactly as high as his head ? If you wish his body to unfold 
itself and acquire bulk and vigor, do you swathe it in tight 
bandages ? Yet such is exactly the moral practice of good 
and careful mothers with their children. Nay, the absurdi* 
ty and cruelty is in this case even greater ; for the height 
and bulk of the body can be ascertained, but who shall take 
measures of that most wondrous, variable, quick and busy 
spirit, the mind of a young child ? Who shall say that, be- 
cause it does not understand a thing to-day, it will not un- 
derstand it to-morrow ? An hour, a minute, is often suffic- 
ient to suggest new trains of thought and open new combi- 
nations of facts. And what a burst of the young buds of 
reason and imagination have we witnessed, when a child has 
been left to its own unaided selection among books which 
it could not understand ? At first the little discover hi» to 
grope his way through occasional darkness ; but the lights 
that break in upon him are the brighter for the contrast, and 
lead him on with all the ardor of hope. How far more stim- 
ulating than the monotonous twilight to which you would 
condemn him !" <<The only books from which we really 
learn," says Oothe, '< are those which we cannot judge. — 
The author of a book which we are capable of judging must 
learn of us." 

The early history and training of the greatest men is a sub- 
ject of the deepest interest, and wo have always been ex- 
tremely anxious to see what were the books from which 
they received their first impressions. As yet it has not hap- 
pened to us to have read of or have known a person of vig- 
orous and original mind, who had not been allowed free ac- 
cess to strong meat, as soon as tho appetite for it was excited. 

An equally empty pretension is that of '^forming the taste" 
of children, by pointing out the beauties of what they read. 
This is exactly the process by which to secure their having 
no taste at all. Beauty wants no showman or direct expos* 
iter ; she reveals herself to the eyes prepared to behold her ; 
till they are so, there is nothing to be done. She reveals 
herself too, under a thousand different aspects ; each of us 
must behold her as he can, — as his gifts and opportunities 
will allow. It is easy to make a child repeat after its mo- 
ther or teacher, that a passage is beautiful, but no real intu- 
ition of beauty was ever the result of any such process. — 
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The taste may be, and ought to be, cultivated, but hy nega-^ 
tive rather than positive means, — by placing within reach 
the best and highest models, on which the imagination and 
judgment can exercise themselves, and still more by carefuU 
ly removing all that could corrupt, enfeeble or debase them. 
For this reason it is obvious that our remarks do not apply 
to parents who fill their houses with the common trash of 
circulating libraries and book societies. An informed mind 
left to itself, among the noxious stimulants, or no less ener* 
TBling common-place superficiality of a literature written in 
and for idleness, must come to all the maturity it can ever 
attain, without having had a glimpse of the great, the beau- 
tiful, or the true. These are to be found in the works of 
genius, purged and sanctified by time. An active, suscepti- 
ble mind, permitted to hold early converse with antiquity, 
and with the noble spirits of the best days of modern Eu- 
rope, will stand the fairest chance of becoming original, dis- 
criminating and elevated, and at the same time, simple and 
reverential. And such reading is the most inviting to a 
healthy mind. How captivating to children is the simpiiei- 
ty of Herodotus ! We have seen a little girl, who could but 
just read, leave her children's books and return to him again 
and again. Xenophon is scarcely less engaging. Plutarch, 
as full of noble and gentle sentiments as of interesting events, 
attaches ail generous children. The want of good and agree- 
able translations of these and other writers of antiquity, is a 
great evil ; they would be read by children and by the peo- 
ple, who would not only be won by their simplicity, but el- 
evated by their grandeur. A free acquaintance with great 
models is absolutely indispensable to the formation of that 
discriminating sense of the beautiful, which we call taste-— 
and this acquaintance cannot begin too soon. In like man- 
ner, it is not by telling a child this or that picture is fine, but 
by giving it, from the very first, the best copies or prints we 
can command of the greatest masters, and keeping out of its 
way all mediocrity, that a pure, sound and unerring taste can 
be formed. 

We must say here, that we are not in genera) great friends 
of " illustrated" books for children — nor indeed, for anybody, 
but that is beside the purpose. The artist gives bis own 
conceptions, often very prosaic or very false, and this antic- 
ipates or thwarts the workings of the child's imagination.— 
No expedient could be more ingeniously contrived to make 
k dull, cold and barren. Let the images have what merit 
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they may, ihe mere fact that they are passively received, in- 
stead of being created and combiiied, is enough. The best 
pictures to children's books, therefore, are the rudest, which 
are merely suggestive. Pictures without text have a wholly 
different effect ; there the child's imagination furnishes the 
story, as in the other it furnishes the forms. Otto Speckter's 
charming designs for *'Puss in Boots" are fitted for adults, 
not for little children ; they contain traits of wit and humor 
which cannot be appreciated without a knowledge of the 
world j such, for instance, as the opprobrious treatment 
which cJearly awaits all dogs under the feline ascendancy, 
(as exemplified in the last plate) — a stroke of political satire 
which no child, one hopes, could enter into. 

Our own language furnishes a boundless store of enticing 
and invigorating food. The immortal works of Bunyan and 
Defoe — those wells of pure, unadulterated English — have 
been the delight, the passion of many of the greatest and 
wisest men of the last generation. We have seen Shak- 
speare read and re-read by children of seven or eight years 
old with an intensity of interest and pleasure, very different 
in kind, no doubt, but equal in degree to any he could excite 
in the most learned and sagacious of his commentators. — 
What can be more likely to touch the young heart with a 
love of nature, a tender concern for all that feels, a sense of 
the wonder and beauty of creation, and the wisdom and love 
of its Creator, than that most charming and English of books. 
White's "History of Selboume?" where the simplicity of 
the man is so exquisitely set off with the graces of the gen- 
tleman and the scholar, and so sanctified by those of the 
Christian. Where is the child's natural history book com-, 
parable to this ? Why are such books as Anson's Voyages, 
and all the host of similar records of skill and intrepidity, to 
be altered and curtailed till they have lost all truth and vigor? 
The relations of travellers have each a characteristic stamp, 
which is not among their least interesting qualities; this is 
necessarily effaced in abridgments. 

One great evil of professed children's books is their short- 
ness* Children are now so accustomed to the stimulus of 
incessant variety, to turn from book to book and from sub- 
ject to subject, that the power of steady and unforced appli- 
cation is daiiy becoming more rare. At a later age, when 
the necessities of life require it, this has to be painfully ac- 
quired, often to the destruction of health of body and mind. 
This was not the case when a child had to seek out bis 
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amuflfermeni in folio histories or qnarto travels, as Gothe telto 
us he did in Gottfried's Chronicle and the '< Acessa Philolo- 
gica." We remember hearing a woman of the hxsi genera-' 
tion, tvhose inteDeetnal qualities were only inferior to her 
moral, (if indeed we can separate what bad the same stamp 
of energy, justness and greatness,) say, that the earliest book 
she remembered being interested in was Rapin's " History 
of England." Her sister, two or three years older than her« 
self, read it to her aloud ; it was their free unbidden choice. 
Wc imagine the two little girls seated on low stodls, the eK 
der with the huge folio on her knees, the younger in all the 
radiant beauty of a golden-haired English child, with her doll 
in her arms, listening with fixed attention, and day after day 
following the driest of historians through his ponderous work. 
Exquisite and true picture, which we commend to any paint- 
er who could conceive it ! he will find no living models for 
it. In this case, not only an intellect and a character of the 
-highest order were developed, bnt a style of writing and 
speaking, distinguished for vernacular purity, clearness and 
precision, was formed, by the mere access to a library com- 
posed of the classics of the English, language. Nothing else 
came in her way. She was taught little (which, with an 
over-estimate of what she did not possess, she always unduly 
•regretted,) nor was she either commanded or forbidden to 
read anvthing. She had much to do, and little external ex- 
citen)ent ; it was presumed that reading must be her pleas- 
ure, and her father possessed no trash. We have quoted an 
individual case, because we happen to know it intimately; 

• but we have had an insight, less near, but still sufficient to 
corroborate this, into several others, especially among wo- 
men. Nearly all those we have known who rose much 
above the average of their sex, had pretty nearly a similar 
training, or rather growth. 

We shall be asked if then we pretend that no books should 
be written for children ? Certainly not ; for though we are 

• convinced that the highest order of minds must be produced 
by this process of free internal development, yet there re- 
mains a vast middle class who are not capable of sufficient 
independent action to carry them through such a process*— 
These are the children whose imaginations are too feeble and 
inert to seize on half-understood images, to work on hints, 
to supply what their inxperfect knowledge of/acts leaves 
broken or defective. There are others whose reasoning fac- 
ulty is too sluggish to delight in combining and inferring, 
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(the never-ceasing occupatioti of intelligent children,^ or 
whose curiosity is not robust enough to endure the fatigue 
of much toil in search of sustenance. For such as these, it is 
necessary to clear away the difficulties which afford whole- 
some exercise to stronger mindsj — to deal in simple, clear, 
direct narrative, — to give inferences and conclusions ready 
made, — to point out the v>hy and the because. It is not that 
much will come of such a training ; but the faculties, which 
would never struggle into life if left to themselves, may be 
nurtured, not into vigor, but at least into existence. What 
we protest against is the tyranny of prejudging the case, and 
subjecting all alike to a regimen fit only for the infirm. Lot 
the robust choose their own diet. No test is required but 
the child's own inclination, provided always that wholesome 
food, and no oiher^ is within his reach ; if his faculties are 
of the kind capable of self-development, he will do the rest 
for himself. 

Of course all this has not the smallest reference or appli- 
cation to the process of learning, properly so called, which 
is the appropriate labor and duty of childhood— the burden 
it ought to bear, and will bear, gallantly and well, if there is 
no attempt at tricks to disguise it. Toil is the portion of us 
all ; this is your present lot of toil ; in time it may, if you 
choose, bring you advantage and pleasure : — such is the lan- 
guage to hold to children, whom it is neither easy nor safe 
to mystify. School, or whatever be the substitute for it, is 
the appropriate sphere for the exercise of the attention and 
the memory — ^for compulsory application to uninviting things, 
and conformity to rules not understood ; in short, for disci- 
pline — great and glorious nurse of meuj whose godlike face 
a womanish and mistaken tenderness has sought to mask ; 
not perceiving how easily unspoiled childhood learns to love 
her awful beauty and to trust in her truthful promises ; while 
those of the flatterer, who talks to it of learning without la* 
bor, are felt to be false long before they are found to be de- 
structive. School-books, therefore, can hardly be too special, 
nor school methods too rigorously calculated : all latitude or 
choice is misplaced here. 

{Conduded in the next number.) 



If you would never have any enemies, never recognise any 
as such. Treat all as friends, and they will be compelled to 
treat you the same way. 



A k. 
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HISTORICAL BLUNDERS. 

We often aotke some Uunders relatiag to America in foreign pa- 
pers, or in the speeches or letters of European statesmen, and fortli- 
with we all express our wonder, that foreigners will not take the 
pains to make themselves better acquainted with our history and in- 
stitutions. 

In Hickey's edition of the Constitution, published under the pM- 
ronage of the Senate of the United States, and widely distributed, 
0a page 399, occurs &e foUowiog : 

*' Rhode Island. — Embraced under the charters of Massachusetts 
and continued under, the same jurisdiction until July 8, 1662," &c. 

And this launder has been repeated through two or three edi- 
tions. 



Appo!MTMENT of School Commissioner. — At the last May session 
of the Legislature of Rhode Island, at Newport, Elisha R. Potter was 
appointed Commissioner of Public Schools by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 



MEMORANDA, 
For District MettingSy token a tax is to he assess^. 

If there is any doubt about the boundaries of the District, hare 
them plainly defined by the School Committee. 

Have the meeting notified for five dnys, and have the notice put 
up as required by section 30 of the law. The object of calling the 
meeting must be inserted in the notice, except in case of annual 
meetings. 

Have the officers engaged. See sec. 62. Specify the amount of 
the tax, and the time when it shall be collected. 

The district may give the collection to the eolfoctor already ap- 
pointed, if there be one, or may appoint a special collector ; or may 
rote to have it collected by the town collector. See sec. 37. 

If the District require bonds of the collector; or treasurer, they 
should fix the sum, and approve of the sureties. 

They should agree with the collector for his fees. If no agree- 
ment, he will be entitled to five per cent. 

They may impose a percentage on those who do not pay by a par- 
ticular time. See pamphlet State laws, page 743, sec. 2. 

The location of the house, the plan of Uie house, or repairs, and 
the amount of the tax, must be approved by the School Committee, 
if not already done. 

As to Trustee assessing the tax, see sec. 45, and the Index to 
the law. 
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TO DO UP MAPS. 

Sponge the cotton or linen, stretch it out and tark it down smooth. 
Sponge the map on both sides. Make a thick fiour paste with a lit- 
tle alum in it Put this on the back of the map. In wetting the 
cloth and map, care should be taken to have it evenly wet, so that it 
will dry without rumpling. 

When you put the map on the cloth, lay another piece of paper 
over it, and press it out smooth, beginning at the center. When 
dry, size it. The white of an egg will do. Or, take gum arabic, 
and one-third as much isinglass, and dissolve it in very hot water. 
Pat it on with a brush. Then varnish the map with mastic varnish. 



INK. 

Prof, Webster^s Receipt, -^SoBk half a pound of nutgalls in three 
pints of rain water, three ounces of gum arabic in half a pint of warm 
rain water, three ounces of copperas in half a pint of warm rain wa- 
ter, let them stand iorty-eight hours and then mix them. 

This is very nearly* the same with the receipt for " Exchequer 

Ink.**. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Jaegeb's Zoology. — This is a little treatise on Zoology, by Prof. 
Jaeger, formerly of Princeton College, now residing in Providence. 
John H. Wiliard, Esq.« Chairman of the School Committee of 
North Providence, says of it in his report — *' A little work on Zool- 
ogy, by Prof. Jaeger, of Providence, 1 highly esteem, and use as a 
kind of pastime to fill casual intervals. Its convenience for school 
use far surpasses any thing of the kind. Its style is easy and attrac- 
tive, and above all, its terminology rendered into English" — D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Comstock's Philosophy. Revised edition. 

Comstock's Geology. These two popular works have been thor- 
oughly revised, and the latter almost rewritten. Of the Philosophy, 
two editions have been published in Great Britain, and with high 
commendations. Very few school books on these topks (have met 
with greater success. They are adapted to the present state of the 
sciences, and contain all the latest discoveries. — Pratt, Woodford 
&Co. 



ST'Thb Shode Island Educational Magazine will "be published 
monthly. All pamphlets, exchange papers, or communications, 
should be addressed to E. R. Potter, Providence, R. I. Letters, 
(post paid) may be directed to Providence or Kingston. Terms, 60 
cents per annum, in advance. 



RHODE ISLAND 

EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

VOL. 1. PROVIDNECE, SEPTEMBER, 1862. «0. 9. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 
The following decision in the case referred to below, will be found 
in the April number of our Magazine. The decision of the Supreme 
Court will be found in our June number. 

Case of School District No. 3, North Providence. 

In the case of the appeal of the former Trustees of said District 
from a vote of the School Committee of the town, passed January 24, 
1852, refusing to allow certain bills presented by said Trustees. 

This case was stated and decided by the Commissioner on March 
23, 1852, and an order directed to the Town Treasurer of North 
Providence, for the payment of the bills. 

The Supreme Court subsequently decided that said order was il- 
legal, and that the decision should have been certified to the School 
Commitee, for them to carry into effect. 

On the 5th of June, 1852, a notice was issued to the School Com- 
mittee to show cause why an order should not be made for them to 
carry into effect said decision; and on the 12th of June^ Messrs. 
Sisson and Willard, on behalf of said Committee, appeared and ask* 
ed for a further hearing in the case, which was allowed — the old 
Trustees objecting to the right to allow said rehearing. 

The Committtee contend that the certificate of Cole, though gene- 
ral in its form, was by their practice limited to a grammar school, 
and that this practice was generally understood ; that the sub-corn- 
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nittee bad power to annul a certificate ; that their letter did atintrl 
it, and that the whole committee subsequently approved it. 

The other facts, points of law and arguments, are fully stated in 
the former decision. 

On further consideration, I am of opinion that all the points of law 
before stated and decided, were rightly decided ; and further, that 
the Commissioner has a right to allow a rehearing for good cause, in 
his discretion ;-*— but so much of said decision as allows the bill of 
Miss Smith, is reconsidered and reversed, it not being in the power 
of the Commissioner to dispense with the teachers' having a legal 
certificate. 

And so much of said decision as relates to the bill of said Cole, is 
hereby confirmed, and the School Committee of said town are here- 
by requested to draw an order on the town treasurer of said town 
for the payment thereof, being forty-eight dollars and twelve cents, 
to said Cole — or in case of said former trustees having paid the 
same to said Cole, then to said trustees. E R. POTTER, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Approved — Richard W. Greene, C. J. S. Court* 

August 14, 1862. 



From the BrUish and Foreign Review. 
I. Stories of the Gods and Heroes of Greece, told by Berthold Nie^ 
buhr to his Son. Translated from the German. Edited by Sa- 
rah Austin. J. W. Parker, London, 1843. 
S. The Home Treasury. Edited by Felix Summerly. Lofadon: 

J. Cundall, 1843. 
3. Puss in Boots. Illustrated by Otto Speckter. London : J. Mur- 
ray, 1843. 

lOonclttdGd from page 328.] 

By children's books are generally naeant books which child- 
ren voluntarily read, and to those our observations are confin- 
ed. We perceive with pleasure, that a reaction is taking 
place in favor of the only class of books which we admit to be 
necessarily appropriate to children — ^we raean fairy tales, or 
to borrow from the German the more comprehensive word for 
wonderful stories and legends — Marchen. The series of little 
books included under the title of " The Home Treasury," 
which appears at the head of this article, is one indication of 
this change, and provides well and usefully for a demand 
which is rapidly increasing. The tales that have hitherto ap- 
peared^ are. edited with ^ood laste and judgment^and are ren^ 
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dered in every way attractive to the eye ; their real charm is, 
however, deeper and far more valuable. The announcement 
of this series will explain its intention ; in its general spirit 
we entirely agree — how far we may differ, with respect to the 
value of illustrations, will appear from our previous remarks. 

<* The character of most children's books published during 
the las\ quarter of a century, is fairly typified in the name of 
Peter Parley, which the writers of some hundreds of them 
have assumed. The books themselves have been addressed^ 
after a narrow fashion, almost entirely to the cultivation of die 
understanding of children. The many tales sung or said from 
time immemorial, which appealed to the other, and certainly 
not less important, elements of a little child's mind, its fancy, 
imagination, sympathies, affections, are almost all gone out of 
memory, and are scarcely to be obtained. * Little Red Riding 
Hood,' and othe? fairy tales hallowed to children's use, are 
now turned into ribaldry as satires for men ; as for the crea- 
tion of a new fairy tale or touching ballad, such a thing is un- 
heard of. That the influence of all this is hurtful to children, 
the conductor of this series firmly believes. He has practical 
experience of it every day in his own family, and he doubts 
not that there are many others who entertain the same opin- 
ions as himself. He proposes at least to give some evidence 
of his belief, and to produce a series of works, the character of 
which may be briefly described as anti-Peter-Parl^yism, Some 
will be new works, some new combinations of old materials, 
and some reprints, carefully cleared of impurities, without de- 
terioration to the points of the story. All will he illustrated, 
but not after the usual fashion of children's books, in wjiich 
it seems to be assumed that the lowest kind of art is good 
enough to give first impressions to a child. In the present se-r 
ries, though the statement may perhaps excite a smile, the il- 
lustrations will be selected from the works of Raffealle, Titian, 
Hans, Holbein, and other old masters. Some of the best modr 
ern artists have kindly promised their aid in creating a taste 
for beauty in little children." 

Let no one imagine we consider it a matter of pride or con- 
gratulation, that fairy tales lose their magic power over the 
mature man. On the contrary, it is because it is the exclusive 
prerogative, the divine gift of childhood, wholly to enjoy and 
half to believe these delightful fictions, that we shall ever con- 
demn the presumptuous rebellion against nature, which the 
withholding of them supposes. We look upon children who 
have been deprived of this poetry of infancy as defrauded not 
only of an immense pleasure, never to be regained, but of one 
important part of their internal development, which, if check- 
ed in its natural season, is destroyed forever* The idea that 
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children will, in the face of their daily experience, continue to 
believe in talking birds and flying dragons, in giants that eat 
little boys, or fairies that change mice into footmen, is too ab- 
surd to be answered ; there is not the smallest danger of the 
kind. But there is a danger that children brought up to im- 
agine they know what is true, and to have no sympathy with 
the invisible, should end by feeling nothing and believing no- 
thing but objects of sense. 

We do not find in fairy tales the smallest danger of injury 
to the reasoning faculty, the paramount importance of which 
we fully acknowledge. The inductive faculty, so far from be- 
ing weak, is peculiarly strong in childhood ; — why? — because 
their learning and experience enables them to judge of the 
truth or falsehood of the data on which they reason? Not a 
whit ; they know nothing of the kind ; they may be told this 
or that, but all the phenomena of nature are new to them, and 
maj', for aught they know, be new to the world — that is su- 
pernatural. The clearness and precision of their inferences 
arise wholly from other causes. They have no interest and 
prejudice — no favor and no false shame ; in their natural state 
they go straight on to a consequence, with a fearless justness 
which we have often admired — admired with a melancholy 
feeling that it could not last. It is the world and its vile real- 
ities, its interests and its constraints, and not fairy tales, that 
stunt arid distort the noblest of all our faculties. The robbing 
us of the one next to it in dignity — imagination — will not help 
us. 

We reluctantly notice an objection, which will probably be 
made, to permitting children to read books written for men j 
we mean on the score of what is called their impropriety. — 
There is Utile use in reasoning with persons who believe that 
virtue is to be secured by enfeebling the mind and character, 
or whose powers of observation and deduction are so small as 
to render them inaccessible to evidence. Those who have 
duly reflected on the nature of a child's mind, on the subjects 
which are fitted to excite its interest, and to which alone it 
can, by its organization and the range of its experience, be 
awake, will need no evidence, indeed, to convince them that 
these timorous and misplaced precautions are not only useless, 
but pernicious ; — useless, inasmuch as a young child in its 
natural state is utterly unconscious of, and indifferent to, the 
class of subjects which are supposed by its elders, (from their 
own lamentable self-knowledge,) to have such dangerous at- 
tractions for it ; and pernicious, because the whole force of that 
attraction, whatever it be, is thus reserved for the moment at 
which it is really felt, and consequently really dangerous. It 
will not be pretended, that, as far as boys are concerned, it is 
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possible by external precautions to defer free converse with 
books longer. The period of emancipation from the restraints 
of childhood must leave a young man to the guidance of his 
own taste, reason and conscience, in the choice of his reading; 
and wo to him if he has no better safeguard than the entire 
novelty of every coarse expression or equivocal allusion ! 

With regard to the other sex, the same impossibility does 
not exist. A careful mother may prolong indefinitely the vig- 
ilant surveillance of her daughter's reading, and we are assur- 
ed that in France this is actually the case. Up to the time of 
their marriage, when this and other restrictions, drop at once, 
young ladies not only read no novels, (a privation upon which 
we sincerely congratulate them,) but no books except those 
supposed to be expressly fitted for their age and sex. Wheth- 
er the result is, on a comparison with the greater latitude al- 
lowed in this and other respects in English girls, unfavorable 
to the purity of mind and conduct of the latter, we leave it to 
our readers to determine. Without pretending to judge a ques- 
tion on which far too many hasty and unfair decisions are pro- 
nounced on every side, we shall only venture to express our 
conviction, that in simplicity and purity of heart and life, and 
in devotion to domestic duties, the women of England — espec- 
ially those whose understandings have been early schooled 
and fortified by intercourse with the great and wise — are at 
least not inferior to any who have ever entered on the per- 
plexing realities of life, from the walls of a convent, or en- 
countered its temptations with the ignorance and inexperience 
ot a babe. 

It would seem superfluous to repeat that we mean, and can 
mean, no such absurdity as that all books are fit for children ; 
but we know the unfairness with which opinions are distort- 
ed, and we therefore say again, that we take for granted that 
the books open to their choice would be only such as have 
the tendency common to all the highest flights and exercises 
of humari genius and human reason — namely, to make us 
sensible of our position on earth and our kindred with heaven, 
and to excite in us the earnest purpose and the humble hope 
so to think, to feel, and to live, as not to belie our high call- 
ing. With such aspirations, religion in its purest and sublim- 
est form — the religion of Him whose life was the clear and 
perfect manifestation of the Godlike— naturally allies itself, 
and is, indeed, inseparable from them ; for when the soul of 
man has reached its utmost strength and elevation, it can find 
employment and rest only in the Divine. 

Learning is obtained only by labor ; it cannot be bought 
with money — if it could, the rich would always be intelligent. 
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For the Rhode Iriand Sducational Ma^atine. 
EXPENSES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In the Report on the System of Popular Education in the city of 
New York, is contained a table showing the expenses of the sys« 
tern of public instruction in the principal cities of the United States. 
From that table it appears that whether as a basis of estimate and 
ccmparison, general population, valuation of real and personal pro- 
perty, educational population, registered attendance in the coiDmon 
schools, or the average daily attendance in the same, both the aggre- 
gate annual expense, and the expense of each scholar under the pre- 
sent system of popular education, is relatively less than the same in 
aknost every other city in the Union. In Boston the ratio of aggre- 
gate annual expense is two-thirds greater than in New York. In 
Rhode Island no means of deciding this question are at hand ; but, 
as a general rule in this matter of education, the smallest amount of 
expenditure for each scholar, and for other educational puiposes, will 
receive the greatest amount of praise ; if she could ordy stand num- 
ber one in a proportionate ratio, how gratified will those interested 
in the cause of education feel ! Now this is not the correct notion/ 
Instead of attempting to reduce the necessary expenditures to the 
least possible sum consistent with a decent appearance, and then 
boasting — as in this New York exhibit — of superior skill in making 
the least money pay the most persons, the boast should be on the 
other side of the question, — that the most money has been expended 
with a liberal economy, in furthering the interests of a cause, which 
may be truly said to be at the bottom of all the prosperity and secu- 
rity of all other causes, religion, even, not excepted. 

Not how muchf or how little, but how ipell do we expend money 
for school purposes, ought to be the question. The Secretary of Ed- 
ucation in Massachusetts, furnishes in his annual reports, a table of 
the comparative expenditure of each town in that State, for school 
purposes, in which, Boston does not hold the first rank — a fact cred- 
itable to the smaller places. Will not our State Commissioner give 
a similar table in his next report, and thereby enable all interested 
—and who is not so ? — to decide upon the comparative merit of diflfer- 
ent towns in respect to expenses of education ? It is to be hoped that 
ftis ratio of the smallest sum for the greatest number of school pur- 
poses, will become as it should, an "obsolete idea." A large sum 
and economical expenditure, is the more correct notion. T. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE CARE OF 
CHILDREN, 
The following excellent Address, is issued as a Tract by the So- 
ciety of Friends. It was sent to us by Thomas R. Ihzard, Esq., 
of Portsmonth. 

Those who teach others, must first learn to subdue their own 
passions. Education is the correcting of fallen nature ; and 
he who hath not, by God's grace, subdued his own, is not yet 
fit to correct others. 

The principal part of education is, to instil into tender minds 
the love of God and virtue; and as we learn best from those 
we love most, the first step to be taken in education is, to make 
ourselves loved. Let all instruction then be given cheerfully, 
kindly, tenderly, mildly, lest by our defects we prejudice those 
we should instruct against what we teach them ; show child- 
ren in a lively and good-humored manner that you advise 
them for their own sakes, and not to satisfy your humor, which 
will never mend theirs ; that you correct them with regret, 
and encourage them with pleasure. Do not suppose that they 
are always inattentive through design ; some have slow parts, 
and most are giddy. Children are generally clear-sighted 
enough to discern whether you or they are in fault ; would 
you mend theirs, you must be patient; and perhaps discern- 
ment and tenderness are as much wanted in teachers, as do- 
cility and attention in scholars. All things are easy to those 
who know them ; nothing so to those who do not. We were 
once scholars, and perhaps as dull and perverse as those we 
teach ; but suppose you should suddenly gain your point by 
severity, and lose their hearts ; in that case is not every thing 
lost? Will they not, like bent bows, return with greater vio- 
lence to their former inclinations, when the restraint of a few 
months or years are over ? But when the head is convinced, 
and the heart gained, the work in most cases, is done forever. 

If children come to you from harsh parents, and you are 
gentle and good natured to them, they will love you, and all 
you teach for yoxxr sake. If from tender parents, and you are 
harsh, they will hate you, and every thing you teach them — 
The more defects you show, the fewer can you correct ; to be 
masters of others, we must be so of ourselves. Let them ex- 
perience, that a meek and quiet spirit is of great price ; teach 
them all virtue by example ; your wisdom must be from above, 
first pure, then gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good works, without partiality, without hypocrisy. Inculcate, 
that to be honorable, they must he useful ; that no employ- 
ment is mean that is of use ; set before them our Lord's ex- 
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ample, who washed his apostles' feet, aud commanded us to 
do the same to each other. 

Teach them that it is more honorable as well as more bless* 
ed, to give than to receive ; and that in order to this we must 
be frugal, even in the highest stations and fortunes. Ease, 
affluence, generosity, justice, and charity, are the lovely off- 
spring of this humble virtue ; as want, anxiety, injustice, ava- 
rice, aiid hardness of heart, are the necessary consequences of 
careless prodigality. The mind of a prodigal resembles his 
mansion, where the vain glitter concludes iu an habitation for 
beggars and owls ; but the person who with order and skill 
conducts his affairs, like the sun, blesses all within his influ- 
ence, and himself is not impoverished thereby. Never show 
a fondness for beauty, finery, fortune, titles, or any vanity be- 
fore them ; teach them to be discreet ; show an abhorrence to 
the least instance of insincerity. Children will be insincere, 
if not permitted to speak their minds freely. Let lies, malice, 
anger, envy, falsehood, and ill nature, never escape punish- 
ment, which never should be inflicted by passionate expres- 
sions or blows, and seldom by whippings, as these may be con- 
strued to proceed from passion ; for the former, they will blame 
you — for the latter, themselves. Children should be dealt with 
as we would be dealt by. We wish that our lives may be 
made agreeable, that our inclinations may be consulted, as far 
as it is consistent with our interest ; but it is no trifling mat- 
ter whether you gain or lose their hearts. 

Give children a taste for reading ; and then, by laying good 
books in their way, they educate themselves. Let their works 
and studies be for use, not for parade. Fear not to lose respect 
by familiarity ; respect follows esteem and love, and not con- 
straint. You can only cure their faults by knowing them ; 
you can only know them by familiarity with them. Encour- 
age them to confide in you. Be not startled at their faults, or 
they will not show them to you. We only open our hearts to 
those we love, and none but such can mend them. Permit 
the children entrusted to your care, to be as little as possible 
out of your sight and hearing, as they will hurt each other if 
they are ; for children left to themselves, even in play, will 
catch each other^s faults. All that has been recommended, is 
consistent with the most steady and regular conduct ; for 
steady and regular you must be, or you do nothing. Make 
the children do as much as possible for themselves. Encour- 
age them to keep their persons perfectly neat ; use them to 
assist each other ; be not severe for trifles ; subdue in them, 
by God's grace, every instance of pride and vanity ; let the 
proud child submit to the lowest employment in all things ; 
teach them to speak low and slow ; fashion them to a grace- 
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ful gesture, carriage and gait ; and make them polite ; the 
foundation of good breeding is charity and humility ; not to of- 
fend or assume, and a desire to please, is good breeding. 

With these, an easy, natural, modest behaviour is more 
agreeable, than what is called a pretty manner, for nothing af- 
fected can please. Forget the teacher, and be their compan- 
ion ; at the school hours, your instructions will enough remind 
them that you are their master, and that is sufBcient. Tire 
them not with reading ; make them sometimes leave off when 
they have an inclination to proceed. Reflect how great will 
be your reward for the exact discharge of your , duties. As 
you educate these children, they will likely educate theirs, 
and so on until time shall be no more ; and if you thus turn 
many to righteousness, you will shine as the stars forever, for 
so doing ; and when the great Shepherd shall appear, you, 
with other shepherds, will receive a bright crown, which fad- 
eth not away, reserved in heaven for your labor of love ; there- 
fore, serve as to the Lord, and not to men ; think not of your 
pensions and perquisites, so much, as that the most important, 
the most honorable of all employments, is committed to your 
care, the forming the minds of the next generation. Avoid 
(as far as in you lies,) all the faults of this, by endeavoring 
that those under your care may become blessings to the world 
in every station of life, and bright angels to all eternity. 



NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

The following well authenticated facts will illustrate the 
principle that jnan is never too old to learn. 

Socrates, at an extreme old age, learnt to play on musical 
instruments. This would look ridiculous for some of the rich 
old men in our city, especially if they should take it into their 
heads to thrum a guitar under a lady's window, which Socra- 
tes did not do, but only learnt to play upon some instrument 
of his time, not a guitar, for the purpose of resisting the wear 
and tear of old age. 

("ato, at eighty years of age, thought proper to learn the 
Greek language. Many of our young men at thirty and forty, 
have forgotten even the alphabet of a language, the knowledge 
of which was necessary to enter college, and which was a 
daily exercise through college. A fine comment upon love of 
letters, truly. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, commenced 
the study of the Latin. Many of our young lawyers, not thir- 
ty years of age, think that nisi prius, fieri facias^ ^c, are 
English expressions ; and if you tell them that a knowledge 
of the Latin would make them appear a little more respecta- 
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ble in their profession, they would reply that they are too old 
to think of learning Latin. 

Boccacio was thirty-five years of age when he commenced 
his studies in polite literature. Yet he became one of the three 
great masters of the Tuscan dialect, Dante and Petrarch be- 
ing the other two. There are many among us ten years 
younger than Boccacio, who are dying of ennui, and regret 
that they were not educated to a taste for literature, but now 
they are too old. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in his youth, but 
commenced the study of them when he was between fifty and 
sixty years of age. After this time he became the most learn- 
ed antiquarian and lawyer. Our young men begin to think 
of laying their seniors on the shelf when they have reached 
sixty years of age. How different the present estimate put 
upon experience from that which characterized a certain peri- 
od of the Grecian republic, when a man was not allowed to 
open his mouth in cases of political meetings, who was under 
forty years of age. 

Colbert, the famous French Minister, at sixty years of age, 
returned to his Latin and law studies. Howmany of ourcol* 
lege-learnt men have ever looked into their classics since their 
graduation ? 

Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language but a 
few years before his death. Most of our merchants and law- 
yers of twenty-five, thirty, and forty years of age, are obliged 
to apply to a teacher to translate a business letter written in 
the French language, which might be learnt in the tenth part 
of the time required for the study of the Dutch ; and all be- 
cause they are too old to learn. 

Ludovico Monaldesco, at the great age of one hundred and 
fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own times, a singular exertion, 
noticed by Voltaire, who was himself one of the most remark- 
able instances of the progress of the age in new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, was unacquaint- 
ed with Latin and Greek till he was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his philosophical pursuits 
till he had reached his fiftieth year. How many among us of 
thirty, forty and fifty, who read nothing but newspapers, for the 
want of a taste for natural philosophy ? But they are too old to 
learn. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he began the study 
of law so late, answered, that indeed he began it late, but 
that he should, therefore, master it the sooner. This agrees 
with our theory, that healthy old age gives a man the power 
of accomplishing a difficult study in much less time than would 
be necessary to one of half his years. 
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Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced the translation 
of the Iliad ; and his most pleasing productions were writen in 
his old age. 

We could go on and cite thousands of examples of men who 
commenced a new study, and struck out into an entirely new 
pursuit, either for a livelihood or amusement, at an advanced 
age. But every one familiar with the biography of distinguish- 
ed men, will reccollect individual cases enough to convince 
him that none but sick and indolent will say, lam too old to 
study. 

HOW TO RENDER ASSISTANCE IN ACCIDENTS. 

In case of a fractured or dislocated limb, let the sufferer lie 
on the ground until a couch, door, gate or plank can be pro- 
cured, place the door or gate alongside of him, cover it with 
spmething^ soft, and let men convey him steadily home, but do 
not put him into a vehicle of any kind. In Fits, if a person 
fall in one, let him remain on the ground, providing his face be 
pale; for should it be fainting or temporary suspension of 
the heart's action, you may cause death by raising him upright, 
or by bleeding ; but if tht^ face be red, or dark colored, raise 
him on his seat, throw cold water on his head immediately, and 
send for a surgeon and get a vein opened, or fatal pressure on 
the brain may ensue. In hanging or drowning, expose the 
chest as quickly as possible, and throw ice- water over it, whilst 
the body is kept in a sitting posture. In case of children in con- 
vulsions, deluge the head with cold water, and put the feet into 
warm water, till medical aid can be procured. In case of poi- 
son, give an emetic of a teaspoonful of mustard flour in a tea- 
spooniul of warm water, every ten minutes, till vomiting en- 
sues or medical assistance is obtained. In case of burns and 
scalds, let the burnt p^rt be bathed in a mixture of turpentine 
and olive oil, equal parts, till the pain abates ; then dress it with 
common cerate, and defend it from the air. 



" Ma," said an inquisitive little girl, " will the rich and poor 
people live together when they go up to Heaven?" 

" Yes, my dear, they will all be alike there." 

" Then, ma, why don't rich and poor Christians associate to- 
gether?" 

" Sally had better put you to bed, my love, — ^you are get- 
ting sleepy." 



It were well if old age were truly second childhood ; it is sel- 
dom more like it than the berry is to the rose-bud. 
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RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We took occasion, in the Annual Report made to the Legislatore 
last January session, (see the February number of this Magazine,) 
to give our views on the subject of a Normal School. Many of the 
80 called Normal Schools in our country, have degenerated into mere 
free academies. 

We have now the pleasure of announcing to the teachers of the 
State, that arrangements are making for commencing a Normal 
School at Providence, in the beginning of November next The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Prof. Greene, will give the outline of 
the plan : — 

"The Rhode Island Normal School for ladies and gentlemen, will 
be opened in the ante.rooms of the Universalist Church, Broad-st., 
Providence, on Monday, the 1st day of November next, at 9 o'clock, 
A. M. Instruction will be given in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, analysis and con- 
struction of the English language, rhetoric, elocution, the art of read- 
ing, penmanship, spelling, and the best modes of managing and gov- 
erning a schcx)!. The lectures and drill exercises in the above 
branches, are to be conducted by the following gentlemen : — Sam- 
uel S. Greene, Professor of Didactics in Brown- University ; Prof. 
William Russell, of the Merrimack Normal Institute, and Dana P. 
Colburn, Esq., late of the Bridgewater Normal School. Others are 
expected to assist in some of the departments, — among whom are 
Professors Chace and Guyot. It is expected that the members of 
the School will be permitted to attend courses of lectures at the Uni- 
versity, especially on Chemistry and Physiology. They will also 
have access to the large and valuable library of the University." 

The details of the plan will be hereafter announced. From con- 
versations with Prof. Russell and Prof. Greene, we think the pro- 
posed institution will come nearer to our idea of what a Normal 
School should be, than any Normal iSchool in the country. 

The course will continue until April. It is desirable that the mem- 
bers should continue through the whole term, but provision will be 
made for those who cannot attend through the entire course. The 
charge for instruction will be moderate, but has not yet been fixed. 
Board can be obtained in different parts of the city, on reasonable 
terms. 

Teachers' Institutes will be held this fall at the usual time. More 
particular notice will be given in the next number. 
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STEWART'S WASHINGTON. 
The State of Rhode Island is fortunate in possessing two portraits 
of Washington, by Stewart ; one of which is in the State House at 
Providence, and the other in the State House at Newport. We ex- 
tract the following notice of one of Stewart's portraits from the Lit- 
erary World. Whether the portraits painted for his native State, 
were copied from the one here referred to, we do not know. 

" George W. P. Custis, Esq., commenting on an engraving, re- 
cently issued by G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, recites the history 
of the original. 

" The history of the painting is simply this ; it was painted for 
Mrs. Washington. After the sittings for the picture for the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the chief declared he would sit no more for any 
one. Mrs. Washington, desirous of having an original, by Stewart, 
to place among the family pictures at Mount Vernon, entreated the 
chief to sit once more for her, Stuart being desirous of painting an- 
other original with a view to some improvements. The bargain was 
concluded ; Stuart was to make certain copies, and then the last orig- 
inal was to have been handed over to Mrs. Washington. On the 
death of tlie chief, Mrs. Washington applied for the picture, both by 
letter and through the good offices of gentlemen then near the resi- 
dence of the artist. On the death of the venerable lady she bequeath- 
ed all the family pictures to me : I wrote to Stewart and offered a 
price to be paid for the original, although it was to have been the 
property of Mrs. Washington, * without money and without price.' 
All efforts of all parties failed. StuaTt died, and the original, that 
should have been mine, was sold by his heirs to the Boston Athe- 
neum." 

The Literary World is a journal published in New York, special- 
ly devoted to giving the earliest information of new publications, 
and of every thing of importance in the world of literature and art. 
We recommend it to all who are desirous of keeping up with the 
times. Its miscellaneous articles are always interesting. 

By the way, we very often see Gilbert Stewart mentioned as a 
native of Newport. He was born in South Kingstown. See Up- 
dike's History of the Narragansett Church. The name should be 
Stewart, not Stuart. 



A learned author, while talking to an accomplished and 
beautiful woman, held her hand between his during the con- 
versation ; when he let it go, one of the company exclaimed, 
«• That was the Jinest work that ever came out of your hands." 
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KEEP HIM OUT, 

" What noise is that ?" said a judge, disturbed in the hearing 
of a case. 

"It's a man, my lord," was the answer of the door-keeper. 

"What does he want?" 

" He wants to get in, my lord." 

"Well, keep him out." 

The audience are comfortably seated ; the case is going for- 
ward ; to make room for the new comer, some must shift their 
seats ; and perhaps be jostled about a little ; so they are all 
perfectly satisfied with the judge's dictum •* Keep him out !" 

You have, yourself, been in an omnibus when a stout pas- 
senger has presented himself to the conductor, and petitioned 
for a place. You are all snugly seated — why should you be 
disturbed ? " The seats are all full !" " Keep him out !" But, 
the intruder is in, he presses forward to the inner corner, per- 
haps treading upon some testy gentleman's toes. How you 
hate that new comer, until you get fairly "shook down," and 
settled in your places ? The door opens again, — another pas* 
senger ! " Keep him out !" cried the company, and strange to 
say, the loudest vociferator of the whole, is the very passenger 
who last came in. He in his turn becomes conversant, after 
having fairly got a place inside. 

It is the same through life. There is a knockmg from time 
to time at the door of the constitution. 

" What's the noise ?" ask the men in power. 

" It's a lot of men, my lords and gentlemen." 

" What do they want." 

" They want to come in." 

"Well, keep them out!" 

And those who are comfortably seated within the gate, re- 
echo the cry of " Keep them out." Why should they be dis- 
turbed in their seats, and made uncomfortable ? 

But somehow by dint of loud-knocking, the men, or a rush 
of them, at length do contrive to get in ; and after sundry shov- 
ing and jostlings, they get seated, and begin to get comfortable, 
when there is another knocking louder than before. Would 
you believe it ? the last accomodated are now the most eager 
of all to keep the doors closed against the new comers ; and 
"Keep them out !" is their vociferous cry. 

Here is a batch of learned men debating the good of their or- 
der. They are considering how their profession may be ad- 
vanced. What is the gist of their decisions ? — the enact- 
ment of laws against all intruders upon their comfort and qui- 
et. They make their calling a snug monopoly and contrive 
matters so that as few as possible are admitted to share the 
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good things of their class. " Keep them out !" is the cry of all 
. the learned professions. 

" Keep them out !" cry the apothecaries, when a surgeon 
from beyond the Tweed or the Irish Channel claims to pre- 
scribe and dispense medicine to English subjects. "Keep them 
out !" cry the doctors, when the homeoepathists offer the pub- 
lic their millioneth-grain doses. " Keep them out !" cry phy- 
sicians, and surgeons, and apothecaries, of all ranks, when it 
is proposed, as in America, to throw open the profession to the 
female sex. 

But you find the same cry among the working classes of 
every grade. Mechanics and tradesmen insist on all appli- 
cants for admission to their calling, serving long apprentice- 
ships. If the apprenticeships are not served, then "Keep them 
out !" is the word. Shoulder to shoulder, they exclude the 
applicants for leave to toil. " Knob-sticks" are pelted. 

They must join the union — ^nmst be free of the craft — must 
conform to the rules — subscribe to the funds — pay the footings, 
and so on ; otherwise they are kept out with a vengeance. 

In the circles of fashion the same cry is frequent. A new 
man appears in society, " Who is he ?" " Only so and so!" 
He is a retired grocer, or as Cobbet called Sadler, "a linen 
draper ;" and the exclusive class immediately club together 
to "Keep him out!" He is "cut." Even the new man of 
high sounding title is accounted as nothing among the old 
families who boast of their "blue blood." Wealth goes a 
great way, but still that does not compensate for the acci- 
dent of birth and connections among these classes. — South 
Boston Gazette. 



The History of the World is the history of trade and com- 
merce. Your very apparel is a dictionary. They tell us of 
the " bayonet," that it was first made at Bayonne — " cambrics," 
that they came from Cambray — " damask," from Damascus — 
" assas," from a city of the same name — " cord wine," or " Cor- 
dova," from Cordova — "currants," from Corinth — the "guinea" 
that it was originally coined of gold brought from the African 
coast so called — " camlet," that it was woven, at least in part, 
of camePs hair. Such has been the manufacturing progress, 
that we now and then send calicoes and muslins to India and 
the East; and yet the words give standings witness that we 
once imported them thence, for "calico" is from Calcut, and 
" muslin" from Mousul, a city in Asiatic Turkey. 
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Humility. — The whole Roman language, says Wesley, ev- 
en with all the improvements of the Augustan age, does not af- 
ford so much as a name for humility. The word from which 
we borrow this, as is well known having in Latin a quite dif- 
ferent meaning ; no, nor was it found in all the copious language 
of the Greeks, till it was made by the Great Apostle. 



Maternal Influence. — " I believe," said John Randolph, 
•' I should have been swept away by the flood of French infi- 
delity, if it had not been for one thing, the remembrance of the 
time when my sainted mother used to make me kneel by her 
bedside, taking my little hands folded in hers, and causing me 
to repeat the Lord's prayer." 



True and False Pleasure. — " All pleasure," says John 
Foster, " must be bought at the expense of pain ; the differ- 
ence between false pleasure and true, is just this ; for the 
true^ the price is paid before you enjoy it ; for the false^ af- 
terwards." 



" How admirably," says Racine, " is the simplicity of the 
Evangelists," they never speak injuriously of the enemies of Je- 
sus Christ, of his judge or his executioners. They report the fact 
without a single reflection. They comment neither on their 
master's mildness when he was smitten, nor on his constancy 
in the hour of his ignominious death, which they thus describe: 
"And they crucified Jesus." 



COUNTY INSPECTORS. 

The foUowlDg gentlemen are appointed County Inspectors for the 
county of Proyidence, viz. : 

JOHN H. WILLARD.ofPawtucket. 
JOHN B. TALLMAN, of Central Falls. 
Rev. ORIN F. OTIS, of Chepachet. 
Rev. JOHN BOYDEN, Jr., of Woonsocket. 



IETThib Rhode Island Educational Magazine will be published 
monthly. All pamphlets, exchange papers, or communications, 
should be addressed to E. R. Potteb, Providence, R. I. Letters, 
(post paid) may be directed to Providence or Kingston. Terms, 60 
cents per annum, in advance. 
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From the Pennsylynnia Journal of Prison Discipline and Phtlaochropy. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 

Among the various subjects embraced in the enquiries of the 
late Parliamentary committee, was that of juvenile delin- 
quency, respecting which they say, (very safely,) "That a 
larger amount of industrial (training and reformatory disci- 
pline may advantageously be adopted in their case than in 
that of ordinary criminals." Page vi. 

That juvenile crime has increased in a ratio far greater 
than population or adult crime there could be no doubt — and 
one chief cause was believed to be, that a vast number of acts 
were made criminal by various acts of parliament,and punish- 
able by fine or short terms of imprisonment. These offences 
are mostly within the range of idle and mischievous boys and 
youth, and as the culprits cannot pay in purse they pay in 
person. "The mind of the child thus becomes familiarized 
with a gaol, A prison is at once disarmed of its terrors and 
its shame. In a gaol the novice in crime gets acquainted with 
the hardened in guilt ; he finds himself the object of commis- 
eration ; he finds that he is better clothed, better fed, better 
housed and better cared for within its walls, than in the hab- 
itation of his parents or the workhouse of his parish ; hence 
petty delinquencies become the prelude to the gravest crimes, 
and the child, acclimated to the atmosphere of a gaol, grows 
up to manhood, disabled from gaining an honest living by 
having had the brand of crime stamped upon his forehead, 
and he so remains, perhaps, for years, a continual burden to 
the State, until his education is finished in some first class 
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penitentiary, at an expense of some $160 or $&00, prepajatory 
to his transportation from his native land at a further cost a£ 
the lUce sum. 

<*If, when this child was first charged with violating the 
law, or was first found in destitution on the threshold of crime, 
he had been placed in a reformatory establishment, surround- 
ed with means and appliances for mental, moral, religious and 
industrial training, instead of costing his country, in loss by 
plunder and in expense of prosecutions, imprisonment, and 
transportation, from $500 to $760, he would, for one-third of 
that price, have been rendered a useful and valuable member 
of society, either at home or in any one of our colonies to 
which, as a free emigrant, after proper training, he might be 
willing to be transferred. 

To carry out this object, in a cheap and efficient manner, 
it is proposed to establish national asylums, in whkh all chil- 
dren, of both sexes, however numerous, may be received, and 
where they may be classified according to their sex, age, and 
strength, as well as their past pursuits and associations : and 
where they may, from time to time, be re-arranged according 
to their conduct, character, and attainments, and according to 
their intended vocation in after-life. 

These establishments, it is intended to place under the su- 
pervision of government inspectors and boards of magistrates, 
on the line of the great trunk railroads, by which children 
could be transmitted safely, cheaply, and expeditiously to and 
from diflferent parts of the kingdom. Out-door labor is to be 
united with mental and religious education, and with instruct- 
ion in mechanical employment. tThe length of their contin- 
xaokce in the asylum is not to be determined by a sentence of 
years or months, but by good conduct, industrious habits, and 
proficiency in some industrial pursuit, which will distinguish 
the inmates as fit for apprenticeship in this country, or the 
colonies, or to enter as volunteers in the naval or military ser- 
vice, as may best suit their taste and inclination. 

The costs of these establishments, the committee say, would 
be very inconsiderable when compared with the enormous 
sums which, in one form or another, these wasters, these de- 
stroyers of property, now entail upon some portions of the com- 
munity. Children taken into the asylum before they are con- 
firmed in evil habits, or hardened in criminal pursuits, may 
be easily controlled, trained, and instructed and may, to a con- 
siderable extent, be made productive, if stimulated by a pros- 
pect of reward, to engage in useful and profitable labor suit- 
able to their age, strength, and disposition. " The expense of 



the juveiiile prison at Parkhorsf* affimla no means of compari- 
son as to the cost of such an establishment as is here proposed, 
or as to its influence upon the character of its inmates, or its 
effects upon the interests of society at large. Upon the excel- 
lent managers of Parkhurst devolves the difficult and all but 
hopeless task of controlling and correcting the inmates, who, 
although youEig in years, are old in crime, and who, bearing 
^bout them the brand of convicted felons, are insensible to 
those incentives to industry and good conduct which, with an 
untainted character, the prospect of future success, in a use- 
ful aitd honorable calling, could scarcely fail to inspire in the 

• youth of the proposed asylum.'' 

The' cost of clothing and feeding the inmates of the propos- 
ed reform schools would be borne by the children*s parents or 
their parishes ; by those who. by the laws of God and man^ 

' are now bound to provide them as destitute children with shel- 
ter, and with food and clothes. 

It is a notorious fact, say the committee, that immoral and 
dishonest parents encourage their children to commit crime ; 
negligent and thoughtless parents permit their misconduct ; 
selfish and unnatural parents leave them in a state of desti- 
tution, which they know must infallibly lead to starvation or 
thieving; and even parochial authorities, by their neglect of 
parentless and friendless children, though they may close 
their eyes against the consequences of their neglect, do, in 
fact, contribute to the same result. Both parents and parish- 
es know that they are by law bound to provide for children 
in a state of destitution ; the child has, however, only to add 
crime to destitution — has only to join the criminal classes — 
and the trouble of its future government, and the expense of 
its future maintenance is, as the law now stands, transferred 
at once from the parent and the parish to the county and the 
State. 

To effect these great oliijects, it is proposed to enact, that 
^*all children under a given age, say sixteen years, found vio- 
lating the law, or in a state of destitution, which will inevit- 
ably lead to crime, shall be taken before the magistrate, and 
instead of being committed, as is now the case, to a criminal 
prison, they shall be sent to the proposed asylum ; and the 
parents (and failing the parents' ability, the parishes to which 
they belong) shall pay the dry expenses of diet and clothing ; 
say two shillings or three shillings per week, as the case may 



• The annual expense of Parkhurst establishment for young convicts amounts to 
25/. 6«. 11<£. each inmate: more than sufficient to provide them with a boarding 
school education ; and more than the wages on which the greater portion of the ag- 
ricuhural laborers have to support a whole familjt. 
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be. The effects of such a legal enactment would l)e,^ibat pa^ 
rents and parochial authorities would exert themselves to con- 
trol, educate, and obtain employment for those for whom they 
are bound by law to provide ; and if they failed to do thi% 
parishes and parents would have no right to complain, that^ 
Laving neglected to perform their duty, the State should in- 
terpose and do their duty for them. Parishes and pareots mil 
have no right to complain if tl}e State places itself in loco pa- 
reniia for the purpose of making those happy aud useful who 
would otherwise be wretched and useless members of Society, 
cbmrging the parent or the parish with the expense of tb^r 
support ; an expense which has hitherto been thrown most 
unjustly upon the county rates, or has been defrayed out of 
the fund raised from the taxation of the nation at large.'' 

It was probably in consequence of these views, which had 
been presented to the City Solicitor of London, to a popular 
meeting, held in October, 1841, as a ^lan for checking the 
growth of juv^le crime and providing for the mental, moral, 
religious and industrial training of destitute youth in the me- 
tiopolis, and other large cities ami towns ," that one of the Par- 
liamentary committee suggested the following resolutions :^- 

**l. That the witnesses ezamiued by this committee as to the eff- 
ects of the present systems of prison discipline on the class common* 
ly designated as juvenile offenders, unanimously x;onfirm the opinioo 
which might he formed from their increasing numbers and frequent 
recommittals — that imprisonment as now practiced, has little salu* 
tary operation on their characters and actions. 

*'2. That the correctire treatment of children and very young pei- 
sons should naturally and justly he different from that inflicted on 
adult and fully responsihle criminals, and that the places of confine* 
ment and restraint to which such young offenders are transferred 
should be rather of the nature of penal and industrial schools than 
of ordinary prisons. 

*^3. This committee, therefore, recommends that district schools 
of this character should be established vrith as little delay as possi- 
ble, and that, the discipline of such schools being distinctly reform- 
atory, the locality should if possible be separate from that of the 
prison, and that the superintending officers be specially appointed 
for the service of such school, 

"4 That it is the opinion of this committee, that no child under 
nine years of age should be regarded as accountable for any act of 
felony or misdemeanor, 

'*5. That in cases where there is reason to believe, that a child on 
being dismissed from such a penal school would be in great danger 
^f falling back into habits of crime, this committee would recom- 
mend that legal powers of detentioa for a given period beyond that 
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ta which Ae child is sentenced, should be given to the visiting mag- 
istrates, with the consent of the Secretary of State. 

'*6. That the parents or parent of any child sent to one of these 
penal schools should he, as far as possible compelled to contribute to 
4he suppott and education of the said child, and that the fines now 
leviable on juvenile criminals by summary jurisdiction, should be re« 
ccmimUe mm tluetr partnts or pavent" 

It appears the committee were not prepared to take siieb a 
de&aite position as these resQlutions contempl&tey axid only 
agieed to the- nonHcoaanital minute which we h«ve quoled 
above. 

. We are satisfied that a miaoh moie conxprehienslve view needs 
to be taken of the subject of juvenile training as a prev^ttive, 
than has hitfierto met our eye. We may perhaps^ venture at 
Mine future time to present it. 

"The experiment has never been tried," says an intelligent 
British magistrate^ "of a State provision^ for innocent biU des- 
titute and unprotected children, nor of any compulsory pay* 
ment from the parent for the proper mcdnt&nance and educor 
iionofhis child. We must not be told therefore of Refuges 
and Magdalens, and Schools of ludnstry, and Philanthropic 
Societies, and provisions for poor criminals on their release 
from prison, or of any results which have followed on their 
adoption^ as reasons why a new plan for rescuing the young, 
Hot from criminal causes or associations, but from the idleness 
and neglect which will lead to them, should not be tried. — 
They are no examples for this purpose. We are satisfied from 
tf long experience in such matters, that no difliculty would be 
found in placing out bpys well taught, well brought up, under 
rules of strict discipline, and who have not yet|b«come crimi- 
nals. The expense of maintaining them as innocent children 
will be far less than that of maintaining them as felons, while 
we shall be destroying the root of this Upas tree, which stands 
in the midst of every densely populated neighborhood, spread- 
ing its branches so far in every direction, that the good and 
virtuous even can at length reach them, and think they are 
destroying the tree by endeavoring to keep its unwieldy limbs 
within bounds by the pruning-knife. A most fatal error !" 

The same magistrate regards the great causes of juvenile 
depravity and crime in the metroplitan districts, to be "the ab- 
sence of proper parental or friendly care, and the absence of 
a comfortable home, and," he aversj "that all children above 
the age of seven, and under the age of fifteen years, suflTering 
from either of these causes, require protection to prevent their 
getting into bad company, learning idle and dissolute habits," 
growing Up in ignorance, and becoming an expense and bur- 
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den on the country as criminals, and that such protection should 
be afforded by the State." He then proposes — 

1. That an asylam for unprotected and destitute children sbaD be 
founded by the government, to be called the Child's Home. 

2. That provision be made in such asylam for instraeting children 
ia all useful arts, trades, and occupations suitable to the wcarking 



3. That unprotected and destitute children shall be deemed to in- 
chide all children above seven and under fifteen years of age under 
the following circumstances : — Children dtiven from their homes by 
the bad conduct of parents — Children neglected by their parents — 
Children who are orphans, and neglected by their friends-^Children 
who have no one to protect them or provide for them, or for whom 
Tio one does provide — Children who, from their own misconduct, 
have no protection or provision found them — Children who are idle 
or dissolute, and whose parents or friends cannot control their bad 
conduct — Children who are destitute of proper food, clothing, or ed- 
ucation, owing to the poverty of their parents or friends, but whose 
parents or friends do not apply for or receive parish relief — Childien 
who are destitute for want of employment, and children of the class 
which become juvenile offenders generally. 

4. That any sach child as aforesaid may be brought before any 
two justices of the peace, by any constable or other peace officer, or 
by any overseer of the poor or other parish officer, and evidence on 
oath lieing given to the satisfaction of such justices, that the child is 
one of either of the classes enumerated in the foregoing clause, such 
justice may sign an order for the admission of the child into the 
asylum. 

5. That when in the asylum, if not claimed or redeemed as here* 
inafter provided, the children shall be subject to be dealt with as the 
state thinks proper. 

6. That on a child being admitted into the asylum, inquiry shall 
be made by the commissioners as to the circumstances of the parents 
or other persons now by law bound to support the said child, and if 
found able to support, or contribute to the support of the said child, 
the justices sending the said child to the asylum may make orders 
from time to time lor any amount of contribution to be paid for or 
towards the support of the said child in the said asylum. 

7. That such sums be collected for the use of the asylum by the 
overseer or rate-collectors of the parish where the persons on whom 
the order is made reside, and that power be given to attach the prop- 
erty of such persons, or wages in the hands of masters, or due from 
masters of such persons, in cases of working people or servants, to 
satisfy the amount named in such order. 

8. Thnt all children sent to the said asylum be taught several 
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useful trades, arts, or occapations, besides the usual education of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

We very reluctantly, and only for want of room, postpone 
to a future number, what remains of this article, in which a 
bird's eye view is taken of the present condition of the insti- 
tutions in our own coimty for juvenile offenders, and in which 
are suggested some considerations for their improvement. 



From the same. 

UNDETECTED CRIME. 



Most persons would be surprised, we presume, if they should 
be credibly informed how many crimes are committed, the 
perpetrators of which are never detected. If we take up 51 
volume of a daily newspaper, published in any of our largest 
cities, we shall find scarcely a number, that does not record 
some new case of high4ianded crime. Murders, piracies, and 
brutal assults, usually excite public feeling, and produce a 
momentary sensation of personal danger. If the pursuit of 
the offender is successful, the interest is kept alive by a notice 
of his arrest, and the preliminary proceedings of a legal in- 
vestigation. It is renewed when the trial occurs, but is lost 
as soon as the party is discharged or convicted. It is very 
rare that any effort is made to trace the violent deed to any 
other individual, if the first scent proves false. The claim of 
the public for some redress of its injury, seems to be virtually 
barred, by a sort of conventional statue of limitations and the 
offender is, perhaps, living securely at his ease, in Canada, 
Texas or Mexico. If no clue to the author of the crime is 
obtained within a short time after its perpetration, it is rare 
that the case is kept in view. Every day brings its due quota 
of cases to the police dockets, and it is only whera some un- 
expected disclosure reveals a new vein of circumstances, 
which some astute constable under the stimulus of a tempt- 
ing reward, has a passion to explore, that an old case is 
brought to public view. 

It is easy to illustrate what we mean. Most of our readers 
will remember the case of a very respectable farmer, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and so far as is known, without 
an enemy in the world, — who was passing along the public 
highway in Camden, and his life most barbarously taken, a 
year or two ago. 

The deed filled the vicinity with horror, — search was made, 
and rewards offered, but the perpetrator of the bloody deed 
has not to this day been discovered, and who would think of 
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pUrstUDg the inquiry now ? The victim has long been in his 
grave, — his family and his friends have become reconciled to 
his fate, and the wound which was inflicted on the sensibili- 
ties of the public, is healed over, with scarcely a scar to indi- 
cate where it was. 

The United Statesman was robbed some few months since, 
while the car containing it was passing on the rail-road, within 
cannon shot of the State House. The bags were taken from 
the cars, deliberately rifled of their contents. No clue to the 
robbery has ever yet been obtained. It was the second robbery 
of the same mail, in nearly the same place. 

We can call to mtnd a score of burglaries, murderous as-' 
suits, incendiarisms and thefts, large and small, not one of 
which has been traced to the guilty party, nor has even a sus- 
picion been fixed on any individual. The undetected cases 
g£ stabbing, riot and murder, attendant on popular tumults, 
would of themselves make a long list. 

We have attempted to obtain tiom the prosecuting ojBSlcers 
in three or four of our chief cities, some estimate of the pro- 
bable number of oflences which escape punishment, but have 
not succeeded, perhaps because the thing is impracticable. If 
any of our readers have the means of throwing light on the 
subject, we shall be glad to hear from them. There are vari- 
ous ways for accounting for the failure, in so large a proportion 
ef cases, to bring offenders to punishment. Among them we 
may mention,(l.) The unwillingness of citizens tobeinvolveil 
in the prosecution of ofienders. — ^There is the attendance on 
the grand jury as persecutor, — and at court as a witness, when 
the case is tried, — with the loss of time, interruption of busi- 
aess, and incurring the ill-will of "nobody knows who." (2.) 
The ease with which a rogue dodges between our independent 
sovereignties and escapes beyond the jurisdiction of the ofiicers 
of justice, ^nd the boundless range which our country affords 
fcr his wanderings. (3.) The easy virtue of too many who 
are entrusted with the early custody of prisoners, or their neg- 
lect or indolence, or a want of promptness or tact, in the pur- 
suit of suspected parties. (4.) Connivances, defects, oversight 
or weaknesses in the administrators of the law. 

The jaecessity will be laid upon us at some not very distant 
day,, of giving to our criminal processes, a little more strin- 
gency, and of holding executive officers to a much stricter re- 
opoiKsibility. The prodigious influx of adroit rogues from the 
old world, wiiich will not be essentially checked by any leg- 
islation, geneval or local, will give a new boldness and address, 
to OUT criminal population, and will call for corresponding en- 
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ergy and astuteness, in those who are appointed to look out 
for them. 

We are not prepared to say what modifications may be need- 
ful, (except that when a rogue is caught, he shall be held fast 
till he has satisfied the demands of justice,) but we think it 
revelant to allude to a suggestion of the chief magistrate of 
Birmingham, (Eng.,) which has occasioned no little discussion 
in that country. 

At the opening of the sessions, October 19, 1860, Mr. Hill, the 
Recorder of the borough, in addressing the grand jury, propounded 
a scheme for the effectual repression of crime. It is notorious, he 
said, to all the world, that a numerous class exists among us, known 
individually to the officers of justice as persons who follow crime as 
a calling, and who have no other means of subsistence than the re- 
muneration which belongs to their nefarious course of life. For a 
time, not unfrequently extending over several years, they follow this 
calling with impunity, because no opportunity has been found to 
bring home to them any particular act of crime. That they must of 
necessity commit offences daily, is just as well known to the police, 
as it is known to us that the passengers whom we meet in the streets, 
must daily eat and drink, although we do not follow them to their 
homes, and are not able to aver that they have taken food of any 
]iarticular kind, or at any particular moment. The question for con* 
sideration is, whether the period has not arrived, when the know* 
ledge thus possessed by the offic^ers of justice may be made available 
to the breaking up of those gangs which hold us in a state of mis- 
erable fear, and which, by the example of their impunity, obtain re- 
cruits, and spread abroad a moral pestilence. Probably, you will be 
of opinion that no Englishman has much cause to be afraid that he 
will at this day, be exposed to wilful oppression in our courts. If, 
then, he can be secured from embarrassment in his defence, no 
ground will remain why we should forbear from calling on a party 
to defend himself against a charge arising out of a course of conduct 
any more than from a charge arising out of a particular act or acts. 
And this object, I think, may be accomplished, as I will proceed tO 
explain. But I shall probably make myself better understood, if I 
call your attention to an instance in our law in which the principle 
in view has been acted upon, or, at all events, very closely approach- 
ed. There is a statute on the books by which a reputed or suspect- 
ed thief, by frequenting streets and certain places therein described 
which are supposed to furnish greater opportunities for plunder than 
others, may, if the magistrate before whom he is brought infer from 
such frequenting, that his intent was to comiait a felony, be ad- 
judged to be a rogue, and be punished with imprisonment. Here, 
then, we see that, by the law of England, a person, under given cir^ 
cumstances, may be treated as a criminal, and deprived of his liber- 
ty, without proof against him that he has committed any act which 
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of itoelf is of a criminal nature. This proTinon, wbSch is now near* 
ly a century old, is no doubt a wide departure from the general 
principal of our jurisprudence, to which 1 have adverted. No com- 
plaints, however, have arisen out of the exercise of this authority, 
open to abuse as it certainly would appear to be. What I would 
propose is, that when by the evidence of two or more creditable 
witnesses, a jury has been satisfied that there is good ground for be- 
lieving, and that the witnesses do actually believe, that the accused 
party is addicted to robbery or theft, so as to deserve the appellation 
of thief, he shall be called upon in defence, to prove himself in pos- 
session of means of subsistence, lawfully obtained, either from his 
property, his labor, or from the assistance of his friends. On the 
failure of such proof, let him be adjudged a reputed thief, and put 
under high recognisances to be of good conduct for some limited 
period, or in default of responsible ^il, let him suffer imprisonment 
for the same term. And, as in matters of such moment, it is always 
advisable to proceed with great caution, I would, until the experi- 
ment has been tried and found successful, confine the operation of 
the law to persons who have already been convicted of a felony, or 
of such a misdemeanor as necessarily implies dishonesty in the guilty 
party, as for instance, obtaining money or goods under false preten- 
ces. As the testimony against the accused would only amount to a 
presumption of guilt, so it should seem but reasonable that such tes- 
timony might be met by a counter-presumption, arising out of the 
fact that his wants did not place him under any overwhelming temp- 
tation to commit the crimes, in which he was supposed to be engag- 
ed. By this course of proceedings, he would be relieved from the 
danger of undue embarrassment in his defence. A party in the 
enjoyment of an honest mrans of subsistence, can have little diffi- 
culty in proving the fact. Doubtless a law so framed, would leave 
some thieves still at large, because it would be too much to assume 
that none are in the habit of stealing who have other sources of 
maintenance ; yet it would argue very little knowledge of the preda- 
tory class, not to see that sruch a provision would enable the minis- 
ters of justice to withdraw from society nine-tenths of the criminals 
who now roam at large. 

We are not prepared to say how far such a provision as Re- 
corder Hill suggests, would accomplish the purpose he has in 
view, nor indeed, how far it would prove practicable if at- 
tempted. Inasmuch, however, as arrests are difficult, — escapes 
easy, — prosecutions expensive, — convictions (of the guilty-^par- 
ties) often defeated, — and pardons not rare, it would seem the 
dictate of wisdom, to apply checks, and counteracting agen- 
cies, to the criminal intent, tendency, or position of the party. 
As a general thing, an idle, able-bodied poor man, has no right 
to complain, if the eye of the police follows him wherever he 
roams or rests. His very idleness is an offence against all 
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social laws. He wrongs somebodf) and only wants a faint 
impulse to posh him into a league with burglars and incendi* 
aries,or to turn his hand to the more sedentary employment 
of forging and counterfeiting. It seems a pity that he should 
be left in this predicament till he becomes a master of iniquity, 
when perhaps, by the interposition of some mild but timely 
restraint, his course of life might be entirely changed. Our 
own impression is, that if half the pains were taken to divert 
men from these criminal courses, which we take in their pur- 
suit and conviction, when they have fairly entered upon such 
courses, society would be a large gainer. 



CIRCULAR. 

RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Rhode Island Normal School fox ladies and gentlemen, will 
be opened in the ante.rooms of the Second Universalist Church, 
nearly opposite the City Hotel, Broad-street, Providence, on Monday, 
November 1st, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

The School will continue for two terms of eleven weeks each, or 
twenty-two weeks in all. 

. Courses in Reading, Elocution, English Literature and Rhetoric, 
will be given by Prof. William Russell, late Principal of the Merri- 
mack Normal Institute. 

Instruction in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Geography, will 
be given by Dana P. Colburn, Esq., late of the Bridge water Normal 
School, and instructor in the Massachusetts State Institutes. 

Lectures on the art of teaching, and instruction in Grammar and 
the analysis of the English language, will be given by S. S. Greene, 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence, and Professor of 
Didactics in Brown University. 

Lectures on Chemistry and Physiology, by Prof. G. I. Chace, and 
on Physical Geography, by Prof. A. Guyot, may be expected, if the 
enterprise meets with sufficient encouragement. 

The members of the School will have access to the large and val- 
uable library of the University. 

It is the design of this school to fit teachers for the practical du- 
ties of the school room. It will, therefore, be the aim of each of the 
instructors to give lessons on the best methods of teaching the vari- 
ous departments of the common branches, rather than to survey new 
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fields of study. The members of the school will be expected to at* 
tend especially to the best methods of imparting instruction, not 
oTerlooking, however, the best methods of acquiring knowledge. — 
It is expected, therefore, that none will seek for admission to the 
school bat those who can sustain a fair examination in the common 
branches. 

It is earnestly hoped that those who enter the school will remaia 
through the entire course of twenty-two weeks ; and no one will be 
allowed to enter for a shorter time than one term. 

By the liberality of several gentlemen, citizens of Providence, all 
the incidental expenses of the school have been defrayed, so that the 
instructora are able to put the tuition at the low rate of $8 per sin- 
gle quarter, or $16 for the entire course, without additional charge. 
At the end of each quarter the school will undergo an examina- 
tion by a committee consisting of the foUowing gentlemen: 
His Excellency Gov. Allen. 

Hon« E. R. PoTT£R, Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Hon. A. C. Bahstow, Mayor of Providence. 
The Comsutteb on Quauficatioks, of the Providence 
Rev. A. H. DuMoKT, Newport. [Schools. 

Rev. John Botdbn, Woonsocket. 
All communications concerning the School should be addressed to 
SAMUEL S. GREENE, Providence* 



PUBLIC HEALTH. 

In the year 1849, the State of Massachusetts appointed a Com- 
mission, consisting of Dr. Shattuck and others, to report a plan for a 
sanitary survey of the State. This commission made a report in 
1650, which is full of the most valuable information. They enter 
into the consideration of all the various causes which affect public 
health ; and the greater part of the topics are of as much importance 
to the pieoi^e of Rhode Island as to those of Massachusetts. Atten- 
tion is given to the effects of crowded lodging houses, public squares, 
sickness in schools, burials, quarantine laws, public l^aths, refuse and 
sewerage of cities, adulteration of food, and quack medicines. One 
sulject is introduced, which is, perhaps, of more importance here 
than it is in Massachusetts. It is the effect of mill-ponds, reservoirs 
and stagnant waters, in producing sickness. We have always thought 
this a subject deserving of the deepest consideration. Yet it is very 
seldom thought of as a source of disease. The whole report is in- 
teresting, and ought to be generally circulated and known. 
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From the Bostoli TimTelleri Aiigivt 2^. 1862. 
NEW ENGLAND NORMAL INSTITUTE^ 

The preparatory arrangements connected with the seminary 
edifices and boarding accomodations of this institution, are 
now we understand, in progress, with a view to opening early 
in May, in the town of Lancaster, in this State, the inbabi* 
tants of which have liberally secured to the establishment a 
central and advantageous as well as beautiful location. 

The new Seminary, though designed as a strictly profession- 
al School for Teachers, of both sexes, and intended ta becon^ 
ducted in the form of a Teachers' Institute in permanent ses- 
sion, yet differs, in several important points, from those excel- 
lent establishments, the Normal Schools of the State. It is to 
be open to teachers from all the States of New England, or 
from any part of the Union. Being a private undertaking, it 
will lay no restriction on its graduates, as to where they shall 
teach, subsequently to their course of professional study. It 
will admit persons intending to teach private as well as those 
who wish to teach public schools, and is designed for such as 
are desirous of becoming competent to give instructions in the 
higher seminaries of learning, as well as for the training of 
those who are preparing for the duties of elementary teaching. 
As a school of departments, each under a separate principal 
teacher, it affords to its students the opportunity of selecting 
particular branches, to be pursued exclusively, at the option 
of individuals, according to their expective wants. It thus, at 
the same time, allows those who need only this partial course 
of prepration, to complete it in a shorter period of time than is 
consistent with the uniform prescribed course of the State 
normal schools, which is justly adapted to persons commenc- 
ing a full and extended course of professional study. 

The Institute will embrace in its arrangements a series of 
graded model schools, including a primary, a grammar, and a 
high school ; each under the care of a permanent instructor, 
teaching under the superintendence of the heads of depart- 
ments in the Institute. To these schools pupils will be ad- 
mitted on examination, and classified according to their pre«- 
vious attainments. 

The general affairs of the Institute will be under the direc^ 
tion of Mr. William Russell, formerly editor of the Americati 
Journal of Education, and principal of the Merrimac Normal 
Institute. The gentlemen who are to take charge of the vari- 
ous branches of instruction in the classes of the Institute are 
principally the same who are occupied during the spring and 
autumn months as instructors m the Massachusetts State In- 
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stitutes. The department including reading, elocution, decia*- 
mation, grammar, rhetoric and composition, will be under the 
care of Mr. Russell ; the mathematical department under Mr. 
Dana P. Colbum of the State Institutes, a graduate of Bridge- 
water Normal School, and for nearly three years a teacher in 
that seminary ; the classical department, including the Greek 
and Latin languages, and the department of modern langua- 
ges, including German, French and Italian, are expected to be 
under the charge of Mr. Krusi, son of the coadjutor of Pesta- 
lozzi of the same name, till whose arrival a temporary ar- 
rangement will if necessary be made ; drawing as a branch 
of elementary education, will be under the direction of Mr. 
William J. Whitaker of ihe Boston School of Design ; instru- 
mental music, the pianoforte, under the charge of Mr. George 
L. Babcock, for several years a pupil of Azerney ; vocal mu- 
sic imder Geo. W. Pratt, M. A., instructor in the public schools 
of Boston and Roxbury ; the French language — in the female 
department — under Miss Anna U. Russell, for severel years a 
pupil of Mr. Charles Picot of Philadelphia, and subsequently 
lusiructess in Merrimac Normal Institute ; penmanship under 
Mr. Algernon S. Sbattuck, teacher in Merrimac Normal Insti- 
tute. The following, and other gentlemen, will give lectures 
on their respective subjects during a portion of the year ; Prof. 
A. Guyot on geography ; Prof. Samuel S. Greene on the anal- 
ysis of language ; Francis T. Russell, instructor in elocution. 
Trinity College, Hartford, on elocution ; Calvin Cutter, M. D., 
on physiology ; Prof. Wm. Russell on English literature, gen- 
eral history, logic and intellectual phylosophy, modes of educa- 
tion and methods of instruction. Other teachers and lecturers 
are also engaged, whose departments will be more fully men- 
tioned in the prospectus of the Institute. 

The academic year will consist of a summer and a winter 
term of twenty weeks each, at nearly equal intervals ; the for- 
mer commencing on the Second Monday of May, and the lat- 
ter, on the Monday following Thanksgiving week in the State 
of Massachusetts. Tuition Pees will depend on the number 
of branches selected by students, individually. Board, on the 
terms assigned by families resident in the vicinity of the In- 
stitute. 

Particulars regarding these matters, and the arrangements 
connected with the Model Schools may be ascertained, by let- 
ter, addressed to William Russell, Director N. E. Normal In- 
stitute, Lancaster, Mass. 

The examinations of the Institute, and the conferring of 
Certificates, will be conducted under the supervision of a 
Board of Visitors, consisting of the following individuals : — 
Barnas Sears, IX IX, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 



Education ; Edward A. Park, D. D., of Andover Theological 
Seminary ; Hon. Horace Mann, M. C.; George B. Emerson, 
Esq., of Boston ; Rev. Charles Packard, of Lancaster ; Hon. 
Henry Barnard, State Superintended of Schools, Conn.; HoA. 
E.B. Potter, State Superintendent of Schools, R. I.; Professor 
John S. Woodman, of Dartmouth College ; Charles G. Burn- 
ham, formerly State Superintendent of Schools, Vermont; Hon. 
E. M. Thurston, formerly Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Maine* 



For the Rhode Island Educational Magazine. 

MANNERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In reading the proceedings of Educational Conventions, and also 
their printed lectures, nothing has 5truck me more forcibly than the 
almost entire omission of both speakers and writers, to notice the im- 
portant question of manners. An experience of ten years as a 
member of the School Committee, and a reading of all books with- 
in my reach, on the subject of education, have seemed to make me 
know the deficiency of correct information, or rather, of any infor- 
mation respecting a topic so conducive to our enjoyment in daily in- 
tercourse with our fellow beings. While I have read, or heard lec- 
tures upon nearly every branch of school Instruction, I can call to 
mind two or three only, treating specially of manners. The most 
conspicuous of these lectures is that delivered by Mr. Thayer, of 
Boston, on Courtesy, several years since. A writer in the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher has, likewise, given a good article upon the same 
topic. If a call is made at a bookstore for some manual of manners 
no satisfactory book, until recently, could be found. . If an effort is 
made to call attention to the introduction of a text book on this sub- 
ject into public schoob, the attempt is so coldly received, and so 
much indifference is expressed as to its being considered one of the 
necessary branches of education, that the mover becomes disheart- 
ened, and can only express his regret that while all are favorably 
impressed with good manners whenever met with, few admit the 
necessity of early training childhood in its paths. The writer can 
speak experimentally upon this sad fact, having endeavored to call 
attention to some remarks upon Manners, and being met with the 
inquiry as to the length of time they would occupy ! All other lec- 
tures may be read at the writer's option, let the topic be hackneyed, 
but this subject is to be admitted by favor, if at all. This neglect 
should be remedied. 

A book called the Manual of Manners, written by Miss Sedg- 
wick is now published. At its first appearance a suggestion was 
made that a copy should be put into every school in Rhode Island to 
be used by the teacher in giving instruction by reading one paia. 
graph every day and explaining it to the pupils. The benefit might 
not be confined to the schools. It is to b« hoped that the plan may 
yet be carried out, and that our small State may be the first to ii^in 
its children systematically by a daily lesson in good Manners, T. 
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THE BIBLE. 

The followiog beautifol lines originally appeared in a small book, 
** My Early Days,*' publi^ed about twenty years ago. Whether 
the name, Walter Ferguson, affixed to it, is the real name of the au- 
thor or not, we do not know. The whole story is Tery interesting, 
and is written in a very superior style. It should have a place, not 
only in every Sunday School Library, but in every family and pri- 
vate library. 

A mother's gift. 

Remember, love, who gave thee this, 

When other days shall come ; 
When she, who had thy earliest kiss, 

Sleeps in her narrow home. 
Bemember 'twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she'd die to save. 

That mother sought a pledge of love 

The holiest for her son; 
And from the gifts of God above 

She chose a goodiv one. 
She chose, for her beloved boy. 
The source of light, of life, and joy. 

And bade him keep the gift, — that, when 

The parting hour would come. 
They might have hope to meet again 

In an eternal home. 
She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 

And should the scoffer, in his pride^ 

Laugh that fond faith to scorn. 
And bid him cast the pledge aside. 

That he from youth had borne; 
She bade him pause, and ask his breastt 
If he, or she, had loved him be^t 

A parent's blessing on her son 

Goes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one. 

Must to the other cling. 
Bemember 'tis no idle toy, 
A mother's gift — Bemember, boy ! 
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From the Sunday School Journal. 
MUSIC AND SONG. 

In another column of our present number will be found a 
very eloquent and impressive extract from the North British 
Review^ on the moral and social influence of popular songs. 
It has suggested to our minds a few thoughts, to which, as 
well as to the extract itself, we beg the attention of our rea- 
ders. 

There is probably no branch of public instruction, that in- 
volves more of the social enjoyment, and the general ameliora- 
tion of the manners and habits of a community than music, 
and it may be affirmed with equal tmth, that scarcely any 
branch has received, in our country, so little systematic atten- 
tion. In no part of the United States, (so far as our informa- 
tion extends,) has vocal piusic been introduced, and liberally 
sustained as a permanent branch of instruction. That it has 
been taught in some schools, more or less systematically for a 
time, we all know. But no one will pretend that it has ever, 
in any place occupied the position, in the circle of popular 
science, which it occupies in several European countries. 

In England, popular music has been for many years a prom- 
inent object of attention from the Committee of Council on 
Education. The great advantages which were seen to result 
in the manufacturing counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
Norfolk, from the cultivation of old-song music, and from the 
formation of chord and harmonic societies, ( especially to ap- 
prentices and operatives of various ranks,) were too obvious to 
escape observation, and when the inquiry was raised, why all 
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the countries and towns were not in the enjoyment of the same 
source of gratification and refinement, the cause was soon 
found to be the general neglect of the science as a regular 
branch in elementary schools. How much more general the 
indifference to the subject which prevails in the United States, 
we need not say. 

In consequence of this neglect, we loose the opportunity to 
cultivate, by a most effective method, patriotic and ennobling 
sentiments, such as are breathed in the national songs and 
ballads of the old countries. Indeed there is no other so easy 
method of interweaving with the domestic sympathies and as- 
sociations of humble life, the motives which animate industry, 
the sentiments of virtue and benevolence, and the traditions 
of events which, in popular estimation, gives strength and 
greatness to one's country. No one can estimate the extent 
to which the songs and marches, that are associated by title 
or otherwise with signal actions, or with the achievements of 
eminent statesmen or generals, contribute to popular confi- 
dence in national power and dignity. We do not include, of 
course, in commendatory remarks of this kind anything that 
ministers to corrupt, ambitious, or unchristian principles or 
practices, but simply those events which mark the progress of 
truth and right. The song entitled " Adams and Liberty, " 
beginning* 

Ye sons of Columbia who bravely have fought, 
with the chorus 

For ne'er shall the eons of Colombia be slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its waves, 

has probably given birth, in its day, to more patriotic emotions, 
than any speech or volumn of speeches extant. The same 
remark may be made with equal force respecting the class of 
songs and ballads that breathe the purer spirit of peace and 
love. 

Americans have no national song, ballad or anthem. "Yan- 
kee doodle" is no exception to this remark, inasmuch as it owes 
its interest chiefly to local accociations, and is quite unworthy 
to be dignified as a national song. We have nothing to an- 
swer to the French Marseilles hymn, or the English ** God 
save the King." If there is any one class of musical compo- 
sitions, which can be said to have a national universality, it is 
ihat which is known as ^he "negro melodies ;" and probably 
no lower grade of metrical or poetical art was ever reached. 
What it is in these airs that takes so marvellously, we do not 

*It is confidently asserted, that this song as well as Yankee Doodle owes its mu- 
s ic to a foreign pen, and a by gone age. 
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pretend to know. Their simplicity is certainly peculiar, and 
besides this, there is something, which in rhyme we should 
call jingle^ that makes it easy to catch the air and remember 
it. Why words of stirring sentiment, or patriotic fervor, or 
historic interest should not have the advantage of such a pop- 
ular association we cannot divine, but certain we are. that no 
other method of diffusing them could be pursued with any- 
thing like the same effect. 

The truth is, if we mean to have the practice of this har- 
monizing and elevating art assume a national character, we 
must make it a branch of imiversal education. The voices 
of all little children must be put in tune, and they must learn 
to read music as they read story books ; and we must associ- 
ate with such music wholesome religious, moral and patriotic 
sentiments in captivating verse. This is what has made 
other nations musical, and thereby contributed vastly to the 
personal, social, and civil improvement of the people. 

The author of " Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany, " 
draws for us a graphic picture of the musical education that 
prevails there. When visiting the school at Schwalbach, the 
children, at the request of the visitors, were permitted to sing. 
"Great was the delight of the little creatures, when this re- 
quest was made known. There was a universal brightening 
of faces and shuffling of leaves. The pedagogue took down 
an old violin from a peg where it hung, and accompanied 
their sweet voices in a pretty simple air, while they sung parts 
from the notes." None of your see-sawing, drawling, half-read 
and half-sung recitation of some hackneyed infant school song 
of the alphabet, or the multiplication table, but a true sub- 
stantial piece of music — in parts — from the notes ! 

"The next room,'! says our traveller, "was full of little boys 
between six and eight years of age. They sang a hymn for 
us, the simple words of which were very touching. As I 
stood behind one little fellow, hardly higher than the table, I 
understood how it was that the Germans are a nation of mu- 
sicians, and that in listening to the rude songs of the peasants 
at their work, the ear is never shocked by the drawling un- 
taught style of the same classes of people in our country, 
(England ;) from the time they are able to lisp, they are made 
to sing by note. My little friend in the ragged blouse, and 
all the other children had the music, as well as the words they 
were singing, in their hands, written on a sheet of paper; they 
followed the tune as correctly as possible, marking with their 
little fingers on the page the crotchets, quavers, rests, <fcc. 

"At Leipsic," he continues, "the most un-English trait that 
I gathered during our speculations at the window this evening 
was a groupe of little boys playing in the grass plot outside. 
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They vrere all poor, and a few stockingless, and were engaged 
in some uproarious game. When in the middle of itthe little 
urchins burst into the most harmonions melody, each taking 
his part, soprano, tenor, bass, &c,, with exquisite correctness. 
I saw them jump up, and linking each other's arms, in true 
8chool-boy pastime, sally down the street vociferating their 
songs in such time and tune, that but for my initiation into 
the mystery at the Schwelbach school, I should have stared 
at them as so many little wonders. What a deiightfulisystem 
is this music ! As early and as indispensable a branch of ed- 
ucation as the A. B. C." 

We do not suppose, that the ear or the vocal organs of the 
Germans, are any more adapted to produce, or to enjoy *' the 
concord of sweet sounds," than the Americans or Englishmen. 
It is only to incorporate the cultivation of music systematic- 
ally and thoroughly into the elementary department of public 
and private education, and to take care that it is made sub- 
servient to the inculcation of wise and pure sentiments, and 
we shall have not only our schoolhouses and play-grounds, 
<our nurseries and gardens, but our streets and lanes, and ob- 
scure courts ringing out with mellow music, so fiUmg our ears 
with happy thoughts and sounds, instead of profane oaths, 
and low and corrupting songs. 

We had intended to dwell a little on the shameful neglect 
of singing in our Sunday-schools. Whatever may be said by 
way of apology, for an indifference to the subject in secular- 
schools, there can be none offered for not making it a promi- 
nent object of attention in Sunday-schools. Here it is no in- 
considerable part of the process of education. To awaken 
emotions of gratitude and love in the hearts of children, hymns 
of praise to the great Creator and Redeemer of men are set to 
simple music. The hymns are, or should be intelligently 
committed to memory, and the manner of singing them should 
be such as to make the association agreeable, impressive and 
permanent. It is not too much to say, that the style in which 
this part of our Sunday-school exercises is oftentimes perform- 
ed, is not only discreditable to all concerned, but is an abuse 
and perversion of one of the noblest faculties of our nature. 
We do hope every Sunday-school to which these remarks are 
applicable and that has life enough to move, will take prompt 
measures to make the singing of their psalms, bynms, and 
spiritual songs, suitable to the place, the day and the object. 

Think like the wise ; but talk like ordinary people- 
Boys that are philosophers at six years of age, are generally 
blockheads at twenty-one.— flbmc Journal. 
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For the Rhode Island Educational Magazine. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

At a meeting of the School Committee of Boston, a teacher 
was requested to resign his situation on account of the severity 
of punishment he had inflicted upon a pupil. The case is not 
detailed, to my knowledge, nor do I know the result of the cir- 
cular of the Committee. In most of the reported cases of this 
description the verdict has acquitted the teacher. The first 
impressions of the public and the feelings of the parents of the 
flogged child are against this decision. A careful examina- 
tion as made in a Court of Justice, and the thorough sifting of 
the points relied upon to prove the guilt of the accused before 
the jury sworn to render a verdict according to the evidence, 
would in a vast majority of cases result in mollifying the acer- 
bity of feeling, both in the minds of the public and of the pa- 
rents. The plain truth of the whole matter is, that while the 
parents are ready to admit that the teacher ought to stand in 
loco parentis, — in the place of the parent, — while the pupils 
are under his charge, and, as a parent, has an undoubted right 
to enforce obedience, yet if this requisite for due government 
is not obtained in the way the. parents think proper all their 
previous admissions are blown to atoms at once, and they 
fiercely and unjustly blame the teacher because he did not 
happen to hit upon the very mode of punishment which they 
had always found successful in conquering the refractory be- 
havior of the child. A mode used by one would be disap- 
proved by another parent, and amid such a contrariety of no- 
tions upon this topic, which one shall the teacher select ? — 
Shall he accord with the wishes of one parent and stop the 
exercises of the whole school, while he occupies their lime, 
and calls attention to a course of expostulation with the de- 
linquent, and then hurries through the remainder of the exer- 
cises thus disjointed and yet to be attended to? Or shall he, 
with another parent, believe it more beneficial to send home 
the pupil for his parents to correct according to their judg- 
ment, which may not, however, be the better way for his fu- 
ture good conduct in school ? Or shall he, in accordance with 
the principle and practise of a third parent inflict severe cor- 
poral punishment not beyond the extent of that frequently re- 
ceived from the parent himself, but yet exciting the anger of 
the father or mother to exclaim against its cruelty. How 
knows the teacher, willing though he may be to accommo- 
date his style of punishment to the varied tastes of the parents, 
what is their favorite mode of securing prompt obedience. He, 
therefore, follows the fashion endorsed by long usage as tak- 
ing least time, as well as obtaining the desired result with but 
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short detention from his regular studies, — he flogs at once, and, 
according to the maxim of many successful teachers, he makes 
his blows felt. 

A book on Corporal Punishment, written by Lyman Cobb, 
in 1847, containing 270 pages, gives forty "preventives of, and 
substitutes for the use of Corporal Punishment. Being a 
member of a school committee, and desirous of extending my 
knowledge upon all educational matters, I suggested to a 
bookseller to send for a copy for me as he was unwilling to 
risk a greater order. Feeling indisposed toward any "sub- 
stitutes or preventives" I looked carefully through the book 
and wished as I read, that the good suggestions of the author 
might be introduced for daily application to all delinquent pu- 
pils. But when in my visits to these schools, the number of 
scholars under the care of the teachers, and the interruption 
caused by adopting novel modes of punishment amid a mul- 
titude of pupils met my eye, I was fain to let the new notions 
" slide," and with many other new wishes look forward to bet- 
ter times for improvement in Corporal Punishment. The al- 
teration in our moral punishments illustrates with a flood of 
light the whole difficulty in effecting a change in an old and 
long established custom. The hopes of many, and mine 
among them, were agreeably excited at the promise of better 
modes of punishment for the sailor. How benevolent expec- 
tations have been realized may be ascertained by any careful 
enquirer of the nature of the substitutes for the old form of 
punishment. So vexatious, harassing and tormenting are they 
that a majority of votes could be obtained from our naval sail- 
ors for a repeal of the law passed with such kind intentions 
for their bodily welfare. Let any intelligent superintendent 
or committee-man apply these notions to the schools, falling 
under his notice, and if an experience of 12 years authorizes 
a decision, — they will in too many cases find the substitutes 
for Corporal Punishment to partake too much of the charac- 
ter of those above alluded to, for any considerate man to ap- 
prove. 

If such be the result of an attempt at reform, what plan 
shall be adopted ? Shall the pupil run the risk of having his 
best feelings outraged by being a daily witness almost, of 
severe Corporal Punishment, or shall he rather cast his eyes 
around upon a set of refractory and unprofitable pupils, not 
learning their own lessons and hindering the attention of the 
well disposed to their proper duties. Space, perhaps, ought 
not to be asked at this time for any more remarks, but a fu- 
ture opportunity may, perhaps, be permitted to this writer. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 

To the Editor of the R. L Educatumal Magazine : 

I was glad to see an article in a late number of your paper on the 
subject of " Manners in Public Schoob." I fully agree with your 
contributor '< T." in the opinion that the teaching of good manners 
should be made a branch of instruction in our common schools, and 
hare thought so for many years. But how is this to be brought 
about ? Good manners can only be acquired in perfection through 
the influence of example and by associating with those who practice 
them. They cannot be communicated through precept alone. Books 
can only give, as it were, their first rudiments. It is true a code of 
rules may be drawn up to guard against the grosser breaches of 
good breeding, but its unexplainable perfection and polish can only 
be acquired by an intimate intercourse with persons of refined minds 
and manners. To teach good manners, every school teacher should 
therefore, be perfectly well bred. It would require no effort for such 
to communicate good manners to their pupils. Their every word, 
motion and look, would unconsciously beget their like in the minds, 
and manners of their scholars, and they would insensibly acquire 
the indescribable charm that attaches to good breeding. But how 
are we to obtain a body of teachers who are uniformly possessed of 
good manners ? It must be a work of some time to do so, it is true, 
but it nevertheless may be accomplished. The Normal School now 
about being established by the city of Providence, may be made to 
contribute greatly to this end. The social position of our school- 
teachers should be elevated. They have never taken that stand in 
society which their vocation skoidd entitle them to occupy. Next to 
that of parents, their relation to the community in every respect — 
religious, moral, civil and political — is more important, than that of 
any other class among us. It is easier to bend a thousand twigs in 
a right direction than one full grown tree. Teachers of schools 
should be aware of the immense responsibilities attached to their 
calling. They should modestly assume and maintain the position 
in society they are justly entitled to, and resolve by a virtuous and 
gentlemanly demeanor to maintain it. They should look upon no 
man as their superior on account of any adventitious accident of 
birth or fortune — nor upon any man as their inferior on account of 
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the humble station he may chance to occupy — and abore all things 
avoid the despicable sentiment, that has for centuries been nursed 
and perpetuated in the higher institutions of learning, that to labor 
with the hands is inconsistent with the character of the gentleman. 
However custom may have rooted this false idea in the European 
minds too deep for eradication without a total disoiganization of civil 
society, — ^we^ in this country, are strong enough to brave the opinion 
of the pedantic and servile race who would perpetuate the prejudice 
here. Vigorous bodily exercise is essential to vigorous mental de- 
velopment We should all learn to feel that there is nothing that 
is truthfully necessary to the well being of God's creatures on earth, 
that is derogatory for man to perform in its right place and time by 
any man who has the ability and oppertunity, whether he be a king 
or a beggar. They are both created in the image of God and in his 
sight are both alike. He ]ooks not at the gauds and baubles that en« 
velope the person of the one, nor at the rags that scarcely hides the 
nakedness of the other. He looks into the heart. True dignity of 
character is ever united with simplicity and humility. One of the 
last acts of our Saviour whilst personally on earth, was to wash his 
disciples' feet — ^the feet of poor laborers and fishermen — one of the 
most menial offices that could be performed, and most strikingly em- 
blematic of humility and loveliness of mind. But with all this hu- 
mility, how self*possessed, how dignified in his whole demeanor was 
Jesua Christ, in every position and under every circumstance, whether 
engaged in healing the diseases and infirmities of beggars, in the 
presence of Pilate, the representative of imperial Borne, or when de- 
serted by his followers and suffering the most excruciating pains up- 
on the cross. His was a pattern of true dignity of character, which 
needed no artificial propping, no privileged assumption, to sustain. — 
It is the duty of every true believer in Christ to follow in all things 
the pattern he has set for us, as well as to obey his commands. His 
every example is a command to do likewise to the utmost of our 
ability, and this would lead us to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us ; which comprehends the whole christian duty of 
man to his fellow man, and the whole essence of true politeness. 

Entire truthfulness is an all essential component of good breeding, 
and it should be the duty of our school teachers to constantly impress 
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its superlative importaace upon the minds of their pupils. So vastly 
important did the ancient Persians consider this virtue, that they 
made it almost the only point in the education of their youth. It 
cannot be too highly estimated by Christians — and yet i; is a lamen- 
table fact that there are parents in our country who stud.ously teach 
their children to lie, — a crime probably of as great magnitude in the 
sight of the Almighty as any that is made penal by our laws. 

Cruelty to dumb animals should also come under the cognizance 
of school teachers. In vain may we expect anything good or great 
from the boy or man who delights in giving pain to the most insig- 
nificant insect endued with life, and yet it is astonishing to see how 
lightly many parents seem to regard a disposition inclined to cruelty 
in their children. 

" 1 would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense i 
Yet wanting sensibility ; the man who needlessly sets foot upon a vorm.' 

This beautiful and truthful sentiment of the poet Cowper should be 
engraved on the walls of every school room in Rhode Island; and 
if our teachers could induce generations as they rise, to adopt and 
live in accordance with its spirit, they would confer incalculable ben- 
efit in the cause of humanity and true religion. 

Portsmouth, K. I. 



A writer in the New Englander, after a careful investigation 
of the subject— "The Sources of the Population"— gives the 
following table as the result of his studies : — 

Population of the United States in 1850 23,263,498 
Anglo Saxon by birth or blood . . 15,000,000 
African « « ; . . 3,594,762 
Irish « « . . . . 2,269,000 
German " " . . . . 1,900,000 
French, &c. " « . . . . 489,736 
Whole number of immigrants from all coun- 
tries, between 1790 and 1850 . . 2,759,329 
Survivors of these in 1850 . . 1,511,990 
Whole number of immigrants, between 1790 
and 1850, with their descendants in 1850 4,350,329 

Survivors of these 3,103,095 

Total of all our population, exclusive of An- 
glo Saxon blood 8,263,498 
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" THE BEAUTIFUL CHILD JESUS." 

FBOM THE GERHAK OF JOHANN VON BERDEB. 

Among green, pleasant meadows, 

All in a grove so wild, 
Was set a marble image 

Of the Virgin and her child. 

There oft on summer evenings 

A lovely boy would rove, 
To play beside the image 

That sanctified the grove. 

Oft sat his mother by him 

Among the shadows dim, 
And told how the Lord Jesus 

Was once a child like him ; 

And now from the highest heaven 
He doth look down each day. 

And sees whatever thou doest. 
And hears what thou dost say. 

Thus spake the tender mother ; 

And on an evening bright. 
When the red, round sun descended 

'Mid clouds and crimson light, 

Again the boy was playing, 

And earnestly said he : 
**0, beautiful Lord Jesus, 

Come down and play with me ! " 

"I'll find thee flowers the fairest. 
And weave for thee a crown ; 

I will get thee ripe red strawberries, 
If thou wilt but come down." 

"0, holy, holy Mother, 

Put him down from off thy knee ! 
For in these silent meadows 

There are none to play with me." 

Thus spake the boy so lovely ; 

The while his mother heard. 
And on his prayer she pondered. 

But spoke to him no word. 

The self-same night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy ; 
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She thought she saw young Jesus 
There playing with the boy. 

"And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thou hast brought to me, 

Rich blessings shall be given 
A thousand fold to thee. 

"For in the fields of heaven 

Thou shalt roam with me at will, 

And of bright fruit celestial 

Thou shalt have, dear child, thy fill.^ 

Thus tenderly and kindly 
The fair child Jesus spoke ; 

And, full of careful musings. 
The anxious mother woke. 

And thus it was accomplished ; 

In a short month and a day, 
That lovely boy so gentle 

Upon his death bed lay. 

And thus he spoke in dying : 

**0, mother dear, I see 
The beautiful child Jesus 

A coming down to me ! 

"And in his hand he beareth 
Bright flowers^s while as snow, 

And red and juicy strawberries*— 
Dear mother let me go !" 

He died, and that dear mother 
Her tears could not restrain ; 

But she knew he was with Jesjs, 
And she did not weep again. 
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HEARING WITH THE TEETH. 

Curious as tliis assertion may appear, it is easy to prove it 
by the following simple experiment : Lay a watch upon a 
table, glass downwards ; then stand so far from it that you 
cannot, in the ordinary way, hear the ticking. Now place the 
end of a small deal stick, say six feet long, upon the back of 
the watch, and grip the teeth to the other ; with the fingers 
close each ear to exclude all external noise ; the beat of the 
watch will then be as audible as if placed against the ear. — 
All other sounds can be conveyed in the same manner, no 
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matter how long the stick is ; for instance, if one end is put 
upon a piano forte, in a sitting-room facing a garden, and the 
stick is thirty or forty feet long, extending to the farther end 
of the lawn or walk, if the instrument is ever so slightly play- 
ed, the *^ tune" will instantly be distinguished by any person 
applying the teeth to the opposite end of the stick. 

We clip the foregoing from an exchange paper. Many 
years ago, an old subscriber, who was entirely deaf, called at 
our office, and with the help of a slate which he always car- 
ried with him, we were enabled to converse with each other. 
In the course of our interview he remarked that for many years 
he had not been able to hear even the loudest thunder ; but 
added that, to his great surprise, a few evenings before, he was 
at the house of a friend, and was seated by the side of a piano, 
his elbow resting upon it and his teeth upon his thumb, when 
he heard distinctly the tune which the daughter of his friend 
happened to be playing. Again and again he tried the experi- 
ment, and he could always hear when the connection thus 
formed was kept up ; but could hear nothing whatever when 
it was broken, either by the removal of his elbow from the 
piano or by placing his thumb upon any other portion qf his 
face. From the character of our informant we have never had 
a doubt of the truth of his narrative ; and we give it now 
chiefly as a suggestion whether some simple instrument can- 
not be framed by means of which deaf persons may be enabled 
to hear with their teeth. — Richmond [Va.) Watchman and 
Observer. 



The New Sxyle. — Yesterday, the 13th of September, com- 
pleted the first century since the New Style, or Gregorian Cal- 
endar, was introduced into Great Britain and its dependencies, 
although previously long in use in Roman Catholic countries. 

The New Style differed from the Old in two particulars, by 
omitting eleven days after September 1st. or calling the 2d the 
13th, and by beginning the year on January 1st, and not on 
Annunciation, or 25th of March. The length of the legal 
year 1752, was therefore only 282 days, or about 40 weeks. — 
The Old Style, is however, yet in use in those countries (Prus- 
sia, Greece, <fcc.) where the Greek Church is professed, al- 
though inconvenient and manifestly erroneous. As, according 
to Old Style, but not in the New, the year 1800 was bissextile, 
the difference since that year has been twelve days, and the 
14th of September, is called in St. Petersburg the 2d. After 
the year 1900 the difference will be again increased to thirteen 
days ; but it is highly probable that before that time the Old 
Style will be universally discarded.— fio^/on Traveller. 
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RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We had an opportunity to be present for a short time, a few days 
since, at tiie exercises of the Normal School, and were glad to find 
so great a number of teachers in attendance. The school has been 
opened with very flattering prospects, and it is a subject of congrat- 
ulation that we have such a school in the State and under the man- 
agement of such able instructors. 

The sessions of the school are held In the Second Unlversalist 
Church, (nearly opposite the City Hotel.) The exercises continue 
from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. every day, except Saturday and Sunday. — 
•Prof. Greene gives instruction in grammar; Mr. Colbum in arith- 
metic and geography, and Prof. William Russell and Mr. Sumner 
in reading and elocution. Prof. Guyot is also expected to assist. 

The school will continue through the winter, and we hope that the 
enterprising gentlemen who have undertaken it will receive such en- 
couragement as to induce them to continue it the next winter. 



MAP OF THE STATE. 
We understand that Mr. Walling has nearly completed his survey 
of the South part of the State, and that his map of the State will 
probably be published soon. When published, each school district 
will be entitled to a copy of it. 



From the MassachaBetts School Joamal, Vol. lat« 
Naked, on parent knees, a newborn child 
Weeping thou sat'st while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that sinking to thy last long sleep 
Thou then may'st smile, while all around thee weep. 

An eastern Poet, translated by Sir William Joftes. 



We heard the following interesting conversation a few days 
since, between two candidates for academic honor : 

" Bill, spell cat, rat, hat, bat, fat, with only one letter for 
each word." 

" It can't be rftrf." 

" What ! you just ready to report verbatim, phonetically, 
and can't do that ? Just look here ! c 80 cat, r 80 rat, h 80 hat, 
b 80 bat, f 80 fat." 
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DISTRICT AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 

We have beea for some time engaged in preparing a catalogue of 
books suitable for district and village libraries, and now have it neariy 
completed. It is founded upon the catalogue prepared by Mr. Bar- 
nard, and published in the journal of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, but with an improved classification of the books and. many 
additions. We shall probably publish it in the December number 
of this Magazine. 

This catalogue has been a work of some labor, and we hope 
will be useful to those who are selecting books for such libraries. 

It must shortly be determined whether this Magazine shall be 
continued for another year. Knowing that few such undertakings 
had ever been supported by subscribers only, and knowing that if 
we relied upon subscribers, the Magazine would have but a small 
circulation and would not effect the objects we desired, we deter- 
mined in the beginning to send it free of charge to the clerk of 
every school district, and the chairman and clerk of every school 
committee. In this way it may b^ made a means by which all 
necessary information relating to the schools, school law, &c.,can 
be circulated in every part of the State. The advantage of hav- 
ing such a means of communication as this must be obvious at 
once. 

Three liberal gentlemen of the city of Providence, offered to aid 
us in bearing the expense of the publication, but about half of the 
amount necessary to pay the bills remains to be raised. We think 
the Magazine has done good, and may be made hereafter (now that 
it is well known and its circulation is established,) to do a great 
deal more good than it has yet done. 



A deaf and dumb person being asked, "What is forgiveness?" 
took a pencil and wrote a reply, containing a volnme of the 
most exquisite and deep truth, in these words :—" It is the 
odour which flowers yield when trampled upon." Another 
being asked, "What is gratitude ?" replied in a similar man- 
ner ; — "It is the memory of the heart." 



Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes the sense of hear- 
ing more acute. A wag suggests that this accounts for the many 
closed eyes that are seen in our churches on fi^undays. 
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AN AFRICAN REVIEW. 
The King took his seat under a canopy of umbrellas, and 
placed us on his right : about the royal pers(»i were the minis- 
ters and high military officers ; at the foot of the throne sat the 
too-noo-noo ; and now in the distance, ready at call, appeared 
the mae-ha-pah, a soldier too. As soon as the King was seated, 
the troops, male and female, marched past in quick time ; 77 
banners and 160 huge umbrellas enlivening the sDene ; while 
55 discordant bands, and the shouts of soldiers as they hailed 
the King en passant, almost deafened the observers. The 
royal male regiment, separating from the main body, headed 
by an emblem of a leopard on a staff, skirmished toward the 
royal canopy, keeping up a constant independent fire. In ad- 
vance was a band of blunderbuss men in long green gcass 
cloaks, for bush service. Halting in front, they h^ld aloft their 
muskets with one hand, while with the other tkey rattled a 
small metal bell, which each soldier carried, and yelled and 
shouted. Some having lighted ornamented pieces, flung them 
in the air, to catch them again. This is the Dahoman salute ; 
and, in answer to it, his majesty left his war-stool, and placing 
himself at their head, danced a war-dance. First; he received 
a musket and fired it ; then *danced, advanced, and retired ; 
he then crept cautiously forward, and standing on tiptoe, re- 
connoitered ; this he did several times, dancing each time a 
retreat ; at last, making certain of the position cf the enemy, 
he received and fired a musket ; and this was the signal for 
all, with a war-cry to rush on and recommence firing. On 
their recall, having again saluted, the King returned to his 
tent, and told us he had been to war. After much firing, the 
Amazons took position to the left, and having formed a canopy 
in the center for their officers, who sat on stools, squatted on 
their hams. In this undignified but usual position, with their 
long Danish muskets standing up like a forest, they remained 
observers of the remainder of the operation. This now became 
a sort of military levee, at which each chief prostrated before 
the King, introduced his officers, and reported the numbers of 
his retainers. Having taken ground at the further end of the 
field, one at a time, the squadrons enfiladed betveen two fet- 
ish houses, and commenced an independent open fire, and de- 
ploying into line, passed to the right of the royal stool, while 
' the officers came up at double quick time, prostrated them- 
selves, danced, fired muskets, and then received each, as a 
mark of favor, a bottle of rum. After the cabooceers had thus 
passed, the ministers performed the same ceremony, among 
them as Senor Ignatio Da Souza, the slave dealer and caboo- 
ceer, at the head of his brother the chacha's levies. As they 
danced down toward the royal seat the King left his throne 
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and went oat and danced with him. A regiment advanced, 
guarding the idols of the military festishes; the King again 
left his stool, and poured some rum on black puddings of hu- 
man blood, which were carried by the fetish priests. At seven 
the last body had passed, that of the mayo's company of 300 
men, which ended the review. Order and discipline were ob- 
servable thioughout, uniform and good accoutrements general ; 
and, except in the most civilized countries in the world, and 
even there as regarded the order of the multitude, no review 
could have gone off better. There was no delay, no awk- 
wardness, no accident — aides-de-camp rushing about with or- 
ders ; it was noble and extremely interesting. Every facility 
was offered us toward acquiring information, and, except an 
exaggeratioi in numbers, truly given. The King has great 
pride in his army, and often turned to us with an inquiring 
eye as the Amazons went through their evolutions ; he is jHSdy 
proud of these female guards, who appear in every way to 
rival the nale. — Dahomey and the DahomanSj by F. E. 
Forbes, R. iV. 



Opinion op an OppoNENT.-rRobert Rantoul, Jr., recently 
paid the following high compliment to Mr. Webster : 

" That gijantic intellect whom nowhere in America need I 
name, who :n the forensic art has far surpassed all emulation 
in this hemisphere ; and, in my judgment, looking through 
the present generation of men, in the old world also ; combin- 
ing the fiery energy of movement, sustained, though impetu- 
ous, proper to the great vindicator of Athenian liberty, with a 
fancy as rich and a diction as glowing as those of the Roman 
orator, but vhose exuberance is chastened and restrained by 
the severer taste which subjects all ornament to the neces- 
sities of dense and ponderous logic, to form an oratory like 
which there is nothing, and second to which there is nothing, 
in the works of other statesmen of our times." 



A gentleman in conversation with Mr. John Wesley once 
used tho expression Vox populi vox Dei. He at once replied, 
" No, it cannot be the voice of God ; for it was vox populi 
that cried out, « Crucify him, crucify him !' " 



!D*The Rhode Island Educational Magazine will be publielied 
monthly. All pamphlets, exchange papers, or eommunicatioiis, 
should be addressed to E. R. Potter, Providence, R. L Letters, 
(post paid) may be directed to Providence or Kingston, Terms, 66 
cents per annum, it advance. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

VOL. I. PROVIDENCE, DECEMBER, 1852. NO. 12. 

We have delayed the publieation of this namber of the Edu- 
cational Magazine for the purpose of including the " Schedule 
of Inquiries to be made respecting every School," prepared by 
Mr. Barnard, our predecessor, as Commissioner of Public 
Schools in this State^ and now Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Connecticut. These inquiries have be^i drawn up, 
to direct the attention of school officers and parents to the most 
important circumstances in the location, external arrange* 
ments and organization of a school, as well as to the main fea- 
tures in its internal economy. It is not expected that any offi- 
cer will attempt to answer, or procure answers to every ques- 
tion ; but it is believed that the careful perusal of this schedule 
before, or while visiting a school, will bring that school, with 
all its conditions of success or failure, distinctly before the mind 
of the visitors. These questions will suggest to teachers, the 
consideration of the more important principles of teaching, of 
the relative merit of different methods of instruction and disci- 
pline as well as different forms of school organization. They 
will also be found very convenient to committees in examining: 
candidates for the office of teacher. Read by parents, they will 
enable them to question their own children at home, as to the 
manner in which they are taught at school. 

Mr. Barnard, in drawing up these inquiries, has availed him 
self of a set of questions prepared for the examination of can- 
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dictates for graduation in the Normal School of the British and 
Foreign School Society, as well as of queries addressed to teach- 
ers of schools in connection with the Free Church of Scotland. 



PUBLIC EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

<'Our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Barnard is prepar- 
ing for the press a new edition of his work on '* Normal Schools", 
with the title of " Public Education in Europe/' — a title which 
more accurately indicates the contents of the volume. Of the 
original work we have before spoken. We have not he^tated 
to proBOttUce it, in our judgment, the most valuable contribu^on 
which has yet been made to the library of the Atneriwunteof^ker 
or educator. It is to our profession, what Blackstone is (o )he 
lawyer, and Bowditch's Navigator to the mariner. 

It contains the most complete history of the best sy^teim;<^f 
primary education in the several countries of Europe, and ihe 
only extended account which has been given in any book in 
the English language, of the various institutions, agenciesand 
means for the professional training and improvement of ^ach- 
ers. It is full of valuable su^estions as to methods of .teach- 
io£, and the arrangements or courses of instruction in schools 
ofdifferent grades. The suggestions and plans which it pre- 
sents, are not the crude speculations of a novice, but the ma- 
tured views and varied experience of many wise statesmen, 
and practical teachers and educators, in perfecting systems and 
institutions, through a succession of years, under the most di- 
verse circumstances of government, society and religion. 

Mr. Barnard has availed himself of a recent visit to Europe, 
to extend the inquiries which he originally made in 1835-6, and 
to collect recent documents not only respecting primary schools 
and the trailing of teachers, but in every Apartment of the 
educational field. 

The forthcoming volume will embrace the history and latest 
statistics of universities, public libraries, educational periodi- 
cals, ragffed schools, &c. The whole will make a volume of 
over sixhundred pages, ociB,y6"-rSla5sachusetts Te;acher.' 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Hand Books of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; Second Coobse, 
This volume contains treatises on Heat, Magnetism, commop and vol- 
taic Electricity, by Dr. Lardner, who is well known to all scientiiScinen 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The work has been thoroughly reFised 
bY the American editor, and contains all the latest discoveries. Bian- 
cnard & Lea, Philadelphia. 

BLiAke's Agriccltdre for Schools. This ie a duodecimo volume of Read- 
ing Lessons and Exercises, calculated to familiarize the pupil with the 
fundamental truths of agricultural science. It is a good book, and in- 
tended for a good pivpose. We should like to see it generally used. 
Blark H. Newman &, Co., New York city. 
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SCHEDULE OF INQUULIES . 

TO BE KAOB BliriCTIHO BTB&T BCBOOL. 



I.-^MAXI, TKBRITORIAL CONDITION, FOFULATION, AND PEOUIfUaX HViOUAlVWI Ol; 
TH« PISTftlOT, Oa LOCALITT OF THB lOHOOL. 

1. Local, or neighborhood name T 

2. Territorial extent? length? breadth? 

3. Thfehly or ipifsoly popuU^f 

■4. Popolatioo by last census ; date of census ? 

5. Classification of population by age — (a) Number under 5 years of age ? (6) be- 
twees ft and 15 ? (e) between 15 and 20? 
> $. Nimber of families residing in district ? 

7. Classification of families according to occupation— (a) Number engaged in seri- 
culture ; (6) do. in trade or shop-keeping ; (c) do. in mechanic shops ; (d) do. in ne> 
itoHoe or^lndls ; {t) do, in navigation ; (/) do. in banks ; (g) do in public oflSces ; ih) 
clergymen ; fi) lawyers; {j) physicians; (jk) not actively engaged in any business ; (0 
•day laborers * 

; 8. Classification as to right of voting, whole numbei^a) Number of voters as to 

' municipal matters generally ; (6) do. as to levying taxes ; (0 do. as to establishing and 

^ emulating school? 

■-> Ck Amount of valuation of taxable property— (a) Real estate? (fr) personal? (f) 

mixed? (d) polls? 

10. Amount of funds of all kinds (except school-houses^ premises, and appendages;) - 

V belonging to sebool ? 




n.--SCHOOL PREMBBS. 

A. OENKRAK.. 

L Place where school is kept-^a) In building designed and used only for school ? 
(b) in building built or used for other purpose ? 

2. In whom is the title to the site and school-house vested ? 

3. By whom was the site purchased, and building erected— (a) By committee of dis- 
trict ? (6) gill of individuals f 

4* Cost of schnoi' property at this date ? 

5. Is the district in debt lor all, or any part of the same ? 

6. Who is responsible for the care and preservation of the school property? 
' 7* Am there sjny regulations tespecting it ? 

B. SITE. 

1. Extent of the site in feet ? length ? breadth ? 

2. Cost of the same, and present value ? 

3. Nature — high, dnr, exposed, or sheltered ? 

4^ Condition— (a) Well drained ? (6) bounded ? (c) inclosed ? 

5. Neighborhood, distance from noisy shop or thoroughfare ? 

6. Convenient to the population ? if not, could a site more central or accessible be 
'readily obtained? 

7. 6v whom is the site of school-house determined ? 

6. What distance must the pupils, generally, travel before reaching the school ? ' 

9. What is the natiite or general condition of the roads ? 

10. Distsnee of front of school-house from the front line of the nounds ? 

11. Distance of rear of school from the rear line of the grounds T 

12. IHstanee of each side of house from corresponding ooun<laiy of lot ? 

13. Is the yard properly graded, fitted up, and divided for a play-ground for esch- 
sex? 

14. Can you suggest any improvement of play-ground ? 

15. Are suitable privies wad urinals provided, and kept sHraya neat? 
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C. fCaOOLrBOUBB. 

1. Whan was the ichool-houae erected? 

2. At whftt coat ? 

3. When waa the hoaae Aor(Mi|blT repttred ? 

4. Preaeot condition aa to repair f 
$. Material— atone, brick, or wood? 
0. Roo^-'-alate, tin, or wood ahinglea ? 
7. Interioi^-^inted ? papered? 

9. External proportiona — ^length, breadth, height from ground ? 

0. fa there a cellar under all, or any part of the bailding ? 

10. la the cellar at all times dry, and properly drained and ventilated ? ' 

11. How high is the ground floor above the aurface of cellar or ground bapentlkf 

12. Number of floon, or atoriea, and height of each atory ? 

13. Plan of each floor, on a separate paper, giving partitiona, doon, and windows. 

14. la there one or more ante-rooms provided with hooks, or shelTOs, for outer 
garmenta, ombrellaa, dte. ? 

15. Is there a acraper, and mat, and old broom at each ovter door? ,r , 
18. la there {a) aink, baaint and towel ; (6) water-pail, or pump, cup, and other pott- 

▼eniencaa ? 

17. Doboysandgirlsenterthebuildinff by the same door? 

18. If there is two or mora floors, are we stair-cases strongly built and sals? ^.Do 
tbe doors open outwards ? 

19. Is each room well lighted? 

90. lieight of lower sash of the window from floor? 

21. Are the saahes hung with weights ? 

22. Are the windows ramished with outside blinds or shutters, and wiili inride 
blinds and curtaina ? 

23. How is the building warmed, by fireplace or stove for wood or coal ? by btfited 
air from furnace in the cellar ? 

24. What means are provided for ventilation,!, e., for the escape of the air which baa 
become vitiated by respiration and otlier causes, and for the introduction and diffusion 
of a constant and abundant aupply of pore air in the right condition as to temporatore 
and moisture ? 

25. Are the means of ventilation auffioiont to secure the object, independent of doom 
•«]ld.«iadMvs? 

26. Are the flues for the escape of vitiated air, made tight or smooth (except the 
openinga into the room) on the inaide, and carried up in the inner wall, in as direci 
ascent as praotioable, and above the highest point of the roof? 

27. Are the openings for the eaoqte of the vitiated air provided with valves and reg- 
isten to regulate the quantity of air to pass through them ? 

'.' 18.. la toera a capacious vessel, well provided with fresh water, on any furnace or 
stove ? 

■9Sk Is there a thermometer in. ever^r room, and is the temperature in winter allowed 
loedtain beyond 08 degreea Fahrenheit, at a level of four feet from the floor? 

30. What are the arrangements for seating the pupils? a aeparate seat for each pu- 
pil? or for two? or a large number? 

31. In the deaks how much top suriace ia allowed to each pupil ? 

32. Are the seata in all cases with backa ? and of vaiying height, so that the young* 
est and eldest scholar can be comfortably seated in them? 

83. {albe anrangement of theaeato and 6eak» such as to allow of an aisle, or free 
passage of at least two feet around the outaide of the room, and between eadi rango 
of seats for two scholars, and to bring each pupil under the attpprviaion of Ue 
teacher? 

34. What aecommodations are provided for the teacher? 

iV. A Df Ihert it more than mu tchoal^nwn, ntott ef ih§ ahow inqumea nnui be on- 
swered in referenee to each room. 

D. APrARATC78 AND UBIURV. 

1. I0tlier^ a clock ? ft hand bell ? compasa ? movable blaekboard f terrestrial globe ? 
real measures of all kinds, linear, auperficial, solid and liquid? a coUectioa of Dsal 

^irtjfeets? 

2. What extent of blackboard, or bhiok surface ? 

3. Is there a map of the city or town? county? atate? United States? American 
ttontinettt? the world? 

4. Is there a set of outline maps, and plates to facilitate map drawing? ^ 

'' ^ {ft thfere « numend frame tn tet of ^eometrieal tolidft? Hooks to illastrttte cube 
root? ....,'.• 
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& Aie thaie cfaaits ittuttnitiqg the •ImmbIb of the voice T the prioeipke of elocu- 
tion T analytfis of sentences f the chionolocy of the world, and different natioBS f tiM 
geology of the state ? the distribution of phudttr, and animak ovwr the.worid ? animai and 
vefetai>le phjrsiology, dec. ? 

7. Is there a nuupc-lantera with diagrams, or slides to illustrate natonl hi>toiy? 
botany ? astronomy ? great events, andgreat names in history t. caaftimiwi and lawBem 
of dilforent nations, dec. ? 

8. Is there a collection of apparatus to illustrate the laws of matter? the lawp of 
motion ? mechanics ? hydrostatics ? hydraulics ? poeomatics ? . electricity ? 0pti(» ? 
magnetism? 

7 9. Is there a library of books of reference, such as a comprehensive dictionaiyof the 
English hmgnage ; a Greek lexicon, and Latin do. ; an encyclopedia ; agaaetteef, dec. ? 
10. Is there a library of books for circulation ? and if so, on what terms, and in what 
manner are the books drawn ? 

lEL— THE SCHOOL. 

I 

A. GENERAL. 

, , 1. What is the grade of the school ? primary ? secondary T superior ? | 

'" 2. On what principles is the grade of the school determined? by the sex ? by the age 
or proficiency of the pupils ? 

. ^3. By what authority or regulations are pupils admitted? 
^ 4. By' whom ii the teacher examined and employed, and to whom responsible ? 

5. In what manner is the teacher examined? by oral or written questions and an- 
swers ? in public or private ? akme, or with other candidates ? 

6. What evidence is required of ^ood moral character? of aptness to teach? of;| 
fihililjy to govern? 

T. In wnat manner is tlie teacher inducted into his office? 

iV. B. Tkfi temaxwng inqvmea are to be addretsed direeUy to the teacher, 

B. TXACHSR. 

' 1. Teacher's name? 
2; Age and place of birth? *" :." 

3. Have you attended a normal school ? which, and how long ? • " 

4. Have you attended a coUece? which, and how long? . . i 

5. Have you attended an academy, or any odier school of a higher grade^hMi thittin 
'•.faich you are now teaching? and now long? ^ 

0. How manr sessions of a teacher's institote have you attended? 

7. What books on the theory and practice of education have you read ? 

6. What books or documents on schools or education do you own ? 

9. What educational periodicals do you take ? 

10. Do you belong to any teacher's or educational assooiatioB, and haw maAy of its 
meetings have you attended during the last year ? > • «■ 

11. 00 you keep a journal of your reading on the subject of education, or of your 
observations in scnooh, or of your own plans and experiments, and of the improvements 
your enerience suggesU ? 

12. How lone have yon been employed in teaching, and in what grade of schools T' 

13. For how long a time are you engaged in this school ? 
14% Do you propose to make teaching your bAsiness for life ? 
15. How many hours daily are you occupied in the school? 

10. Is your time wholly detoied to the business of the school? or is it partially 
employed in some other occupation ? If so, what is the nature of it ? 
- 17. What is- your compensation per month? 

C. ATTENBANCB. 

1. Do you keep a register of admission and attendance ? 

2. Number of scholars of all ages registered during the term ? boys ? gills ? 

3. How many, boys and girls respectively, between the ages of three and four? 
between four and five ? five and six ? six and seven ? seven and ei(|[ht ? eight and nine ? 
nine and ten? tekvand eleven ?v eleven and twelve ? twelve and thirteen 7 tfakteen and 

. ifinifteea ? foorteenand fifteen ? fifteen and sixteen ? over sixteen ? 

4. At what age do pupils commonly enter, and at what age do they eommooly ]e^e 
school? 

5. Do yon have pertiooUur^periods of the year at which pupils are admitted ? 

6. Is the admission of pupils strictly limited to those particular periods ? or .are they 
admitted at aiqr period? 

7.' Whal piopoitioB of yow pupils attend Qifularly thiouf^oiit the year or teim, 
except in sickness ? 



8. How mm ■ttand ikrmfim^ ofdw tamT •m-hMf^f lets tSMOi «M*Mf '^«» 

^» Ham *> von-MOMtafai the cfttitet of mbsenee T By receiTisB a writtfln exoiiMi ? . 
bgf iaqomng or the pattMiti of the popili ? if by the latter, who makat the nquiiy t 

10. WlMtioMMirai'ilo yoti adopt to ieeure regular attendaoce? by Taealu« .thair 
aeais allav a ceitam miDbar of abaeneet withoat axcose ? by infonnag paneiita 1^ . 
weekly or monthly reports? by regulating the standing of pupila in part by iheit 
atteMBttcet 

11. Da yott eaiforee paiMtaality, aa well aa lecnlarity of attendance ? aad how T 

12. How many houra in the day it your school in session? and how many intenrak 
for reereatioii f 

13. How many half dajrs in the week do you keep school? do you have half holidays 
on Satwdi^ avl WedMaday ? 

14. When and for how long a time are your yacations and holidays ? 

D. OLA«nnOATI(Uf. 

1. Are thjB pupils classified according to age ? 

8. la there a distinct elassilicatioa of the pupils, according to their proficiency in 
each branch of study ? t. «., are they daseified acooiding to their proficiency in apellmg ? 
in reading? in arithmetic? or does their proficiency in one braaoh,. aay of readkigf 

T late the classification in all the branches ? ^ •■ 

Into how many classes, in each branch respectively, are your pupila anranged.? 
and how many pupils in each class ? 
4. Do you hsTe a time-table, with an exercise for a specified portion of each aesaioa? 
ft. How many houra, or half-hours, are doToted to each aubject, daily ? weekly t 
6. Do you keep class-registers, in which every absence, recitation, wid the standing 
of each member IS noted? 

B. OOVMI or WBTBUCTION. 
1. raVSIOAL nCrAaTM BNT. 

1. Have you reflected on the importance of pure air, correct personal Iwbits,. clean- 
leitf, and exercise, in the school training of your pupils ? 

2. Have tou devised a series of games in which your pupils can, at proper timea, 
igage, and which call for the exercise of strength and activity in all the different 
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3. Is the play-ground furnished with the circular swing ? vaulting frame? climbing 
pole, or other simpler forms of gymnastic machinery ? 

4. Is any portion of the play-ground covered* to protect it from rain and indement 
weather? 

& Do your puptils meet in tl^e play«ground before enteringtbe school, and how often 
do they resort to it during the school session ? 

6. Are they superintended during their sports and exercises ? 

7. How do you secure the re()uiaite purity and teo^peratuce in the atmosphere of the 
school and class-rooms, at all times ? 

8. Do you attend to the postures of your pupils at their deska, and recitations ? 

9. Do you make recitation, reading aloud, and singing, the means of physical 
tniininff? 

10. Do you apply the principles of physiology as develc|>ed in text-books, or in your 
oral instructions to the practical duties of the school-oaom, and of daily experience ? < 

S. HoaAL Aim RSLieioiTs DsrAXTMcnr. ' '.^ 

1. la the school daily assembled and dismissed with religious exercises? with 
prayer ? reading of the scriptures ? 

2. Is the Bible or selections read aa a religions exercise every day in classes 7 ^or by , 
a portion df tiie school ? or by the teacher T 

3. Are the pupils required to commit to memoir psalms, passages of spiipturea, &a? 

4. Do you give a systematic course of lessons from scripture ? ' 

5.' Do all tmildren receive religious instruction daily ?^-or is it restricted to partionlar 
days, and to the older and more advanced pupils ? 

6. in ease any parent objects to the course pursued in conducting religious exer- 
cises, or in imparting religious instruction, what course do you pursue ? Are the chil- 
dren of such parents allowed to be absent at the time ? or excused from taking p^ in 
such exercise or instruction? 

7. Has anjr attempt been made by the clergy of different denominaitions to give relig- 
ions instruction on certain days in the week, to the pupils of their severm persua- 
sions ? and if so, with what success ? 



8t> AiMUi fV^tn direct religious instruction and influende, what do yhn d» to form' 
moral habits, the habit of always aettng consoiestioualy. ? o£piiiuil«ality>and mgttlanty ? 
ofdiiigetiteet of perseverance i of forethought ? ofkindoeas? ofoourtesyt ofmtreyta. 
inferior amrealsf of fomveness? of charitableness ? of justice? of.ie«peottopiio|>ertf t 
of refipeet for superiors ? of submission to the authority of law ? of truth ? of reTeienoe . 
fof Gm and olbedience to his laws ? 

9. Do you administer the goirernment of your school with special reference to. the . 
moral culture of your pupils f in holding out motires to study and good behavior ? in the 
punishments inflicted, &c. ? 

■"■■-■ * 

3. INTBLLBCTUAL DIPAETMSMT. 

t. Have you formed, for your own guidance, any scheme of the work to be done br 
you in developing, training, ^id storing the mindoof your pupils ? of the order in which 
the several powers or fiiculties of the mind should be developed, so that its growth 
shall be symmetrical and vigorous? 

2. By what studies, and in what manner, do you cultivate the power and habit of 
accurate observation? memory? coinparison? calculation? reflection? reasoning? 
imagination ? expression ? 

]^ i>E> ]rou embrace in your ideas of primary education the development of the senti-. 
ment of the beautiful, and a love of order, harmony, and suitableness, in nature, art, 
litemtfire, and life ? 

2. Do you make occasional excursions to interesting natural objects in your neigh* 
boAioodr improve the principal phenomena of nature as they occur, employ music, 
drawing, and recitation as elements in this branch of education ? 

3^, Do you have reprd to this department in cultivating order, cleanliness, anil ,i 
gnte ? in the personal habits of your pupils ? 

I. Are any industrial branches taught, such as sewing, knitting, dress-making, &c. ? 
at what hours ? and by whom ? 

2v Do you eommnmcate • practical knowledge of the elementary principles of doinesr. < . ,^ 
tic and rural economy, and of technology? . ^ i> 

■ ' ■■ ' '^*' 

STUDIES AND TKXT^BOOKB. lifi; 

1,< Enumerate the branches taught, and the number of pupils atten^ng to e«bb<^,q 
branch? . , , 

2. EMiiDorato ^ books used in teaching each branch ? < ,vv 

3. Mention what books are used by each class? 

4. By what authority are the books introduced into the sehool ? \ ^^ 

5. Dio you experience any difficulty in inducing parents to provide the necessary, 
books? 

6. How many pupils are tmprovided with all the necessary books and stationeiy ? ,i ^ 

7. Can all thie books vequir&d be obtained without difficulty in the neighborhood ? 

8. Is there any plan adopted for supplying poor children with books, slates, &c., 
gratiiitoiisly or at reduced priees ? 

9. Are the school-books used considered by jou in every respect satisfactory ? 

10. Have you any improvement to suggest m the bo(^s, or mode of supplyii^ the , , 
school? 

II. Are writing materials provided by the children? by the teacher? by the local 
sdiool committee ? or how? 



1. To what extent, and in what branches, do you practice individual teaching ? 

2. "^T d'what extent do you practice the collective and simultaneous method^ or address 
your teaching to a class or the school ? 

3. Arey&JT btilleictive lessons devoted to subjects on which improvement depends on 
the amount of individual practice, as reading and spelling, or to subjects comkectod 
with tnaiiners, fcohili, and religion? 

4. Do you aim to characterize your collective lessons by simplicity, both of manner 
and illustration; and fc^ animation, both of voice and manner ? 

5. Do you rest satisfied if y6u obtain an answer to a question from one, or do yoo. 
repeat and remodel the question till the matter is understx>od and answered by all ? 

6. Do you employ your pupils as monitors of order? attendance, &c. ? 

7. To what extern do you employ your pupils as monitors in teaching I 

8. Do you train eveiy monitor in every lesson he is to teach ? 

9. Do your monitors receive ^xiy remuneration or distinction? 
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10. What bnaeliM are taugbl orallf t 

11. Are the papils ezerMted in eateehkirigt «aeh other! 

13. Are the papili exerciaed in giTiog written aoswert to written qaeations ? 

19. 00 70« 4M9oaaioaAllj require your pupils to write from memory an abat^ci of the 
leaaon T 

14. Do^ou call on vour acholara to recite individually in the order in whieh they an 
arranged m the claaa f 

15. Do yott put out your ^luestiona to the whole claaa or achool, and then point to tfte 
iadiTidaal to answer f 

16. Do you require every error to be corrected b^ the pupil making it, after it hta 
been correct by another pupil, or b^ yourself ? 

17. Do you aim at giring your pupils a thorough acquaintance with a few subjecti, or 
a superficial acquaintance with many ? 

18. Do you feel at the close of every lesson that your pupils really understand what 
they have been attending to, and that the subject haa become a means of intellectual 
defelopment 7 

19. Are lessons in the various branches prescribed for preparation at home t 

20. Do you have recourse occasionally to sinpnE, or gymnastic exercises, tq relieve 
the mind, and sustain the attention of your pupils during the progress of a lesson t 

21. For how many conaecutiv minutes do you keep a class at recitation or lesson 7 

22. To what extent do you practice the system of interrogation, i.«., a plan of ci^f^- 
fully deviaed questions, by which the limits of the pupirs luiowledge is discovered, and 
he, at the same time, is led to infer some new trutn? . ^ 

23. Do you require frequent and full explanation from your pupiU of the meaailSg 
and etymologies of words, used in their spelling, reading, and other lessons ? 

24. vo you avoid indefinite questions, and such as, by admitting of only "y«8»**^9r 
** no** for an answer, encourage gueasing 7 

25. Do you employ the elliptic, or suggestive system, in which the pupil Is expect^ 
to fill up in a statement an important omission, or to infer the fact or truth of a piopo* 
aition which logically follows from so much as is stated ? 

26. However important you may deem one or more of these or other methods, doyoii 
afm to vaiy the same and to adapt your methoda to the study, the difficulty, the dast, 
or the individual in huid 7 

27. Do yo« aim to bring your own mind and heart into immediate and creative con- 
tact with the mind and heart of each pupil 7 

28. Give a statement of any peculiarity of method pursued by you 7 



. 1. Do you classify your school in reference to spelling, as distinct from veadtn^? 

2. Do you confine the spelling exercise to a teit-book in apelling 7 • . 

3. Do you require a definition or explanation of every word pat out in the apalling 
eKereiaoT 

4. Do you sometimes test correctness in spelling, by dictating sentences containing 
one or more words of the spelling lesson, to be written on the hiaokboard or slate 7 

5. Do you put out the wonds to be spelled in the order in whieh they atand ia d» 
apeliing-book t 

6. Do you call on the pupils to spell in the order in which they stand in the class 7 

7. Do vou pot out the word to the whole class, and then designate the pupil who 
shall spell the ssne 7 

8. Do you practice your pupils in both oral and written apelling of the more difficult 
words? 

9. Do you require the pupil to write on the blackboard tho word he haa misspelled 
orally? 

10. Do you practice the method of dictating a munber of worda to be written by the 
class aa a general exercise 7 

IL Do ^ou require that the pupils should pass their slates or papers containing 
their spelling lesson, to be corrected by each other? 

12. Do you require each pupil to rewrite correctly, and- speU orsUy, the words 
which have been misspelled m the writing exercise 7 

13. Do you require the pupil to pronounce the word before he attempts to spell 
the same 7 

14. Do you require the pupil to pronounce each syllable as he spells it, togelhsf 
vith the syllable already prononocea 7 

15. Do you require your elder pupils to copy pieces of j^tiy sad exercise in grai^- 
oiar, with a view to improvement in spelling ? 

16. Do you require frequent exercise in original composition, partly to test and im- 
pfove their habits of spelling, as well as of punctuation and capitalisation ? 
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, L Ifo you define and limit the portion to be read by a ctiisis? 

2. Is the portion assigned of such moderate length as to alloT<r of its being refid throe 
<^t four times at each lesson ? 

3' Do you read all or any portion of the lesson at the time it i% ^vcn out, by the way 
of example? 

4. Do you gire illustration or explanatioii of obscure Elusions, difficult words, and 
point to sources of information as to such and similar difficulty ? 

5. Do you require every member of the cfass to be attentive while one is reading ? 
. , 6. Po you call on the class to read in the order in which thev are seated? 

^ 7. Do you commence each lesson at the same place in the class ? 
. 6. Do you exact particular attention to the position of the reader? 

9. Do you require that he throw his shoulders back, and hold the book at the right 
distance, and elevation ? 

10. Do you try to break up monotonous tones by requiring the pupil to write a ten 
. tenee on liie blackboard, and Uien to read the same ? 

n. Do ^ou allow, as an occasional exercise, a class, or each member of a class, to 
select a piece for reading ? 

.12. Do you point out on the map, or require the pupil to point out all places occur- 
rHng in the lesson read ? 

^IS. Do you encourage mutual questioning on the part of the class, as to meaning 
^QjTwprds? 
"14. Do you encourage a free detection of errors ? 

15. Do you require at the beginning, or close of a lesson, an explanation of the gen 
'6ral' character, style, and subject of the lesson ? 

;^ 16. Do you teach the definitions, and etymologies, and spelling of words in the read- 
ing lessons ? 

17. Do you occasionally require the class to read in concert? 

18. Do you occasionally require the class to write a composition on the subject df 
the lesson f . 

19. Do you require every error in reading to be corrected by the pupil making it? 

OOMPOSmON. 

1. Do you classify your pupils in reference to writing composition ? 

2. Do you accustom your youngest pupils to write or print words and short sentences 
on the slate, from vour dictation ? 

3. Do you ask them to print or write something about what they have seen in coming 
to school, or read in the reading lesson ? 

4- As a preliminary exercise in composition, do you engage them in familiar talk 
about something they have seen in their walk, and has happened in and about the 
school ? and when they have got ideas, and can clothe them orally in words^ do yop 
jdiow them as a privilege to write or print the same on the slate or paper ? 

5. Do you give out a number of words, imd then ask your pupils to frame sentence^ 
ia which those wovdsare used? 

6. Do you require your older pupils to keep a journal, or give an account of the occur- 
r^Boes ot the day, as an exercise in composition ? 

7. Do you instruct your pupils as to the most approved form of datin];, commencing, 
and closing a letter, and then of folding and addressing the same for the post-office ? 

8. Do you require your pupils (« write a letter in answer to some supposed inquiries, 
or about some matter of business ? 

9. D(» you Inquest your older pupils to write out what they can recollect of a sermon 
or lecture they have heard, or of a book they have been reading? 

ORAMMAR. 

1. Do you make your pupils understand that the rules of grammar are only the reoog- 
nixed usages^ language? * 

2. Do you give elementary instruction as to parts of speech and rules o^ construction, 
b conneotiott withvtho reading lessons f 

3, Do you accustom your pupils to construct sentences of their own, using different 
iwrts of speech, pn the hlaekboard ? 

4, Have you formed the habit of correct speaking, so as to train, by your own exam- 
ple, your pupils to be good practical grammarians ? 
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ARITillUTiC. 

1. Are your pupils classified io arithmetic T 

2. Dp you hare a specified time assigned for attention by classes, or the wkol^ 
school, to this study ? 

3. I>i> yoo use a numtrat frmUf and commence with and constantly refer to amnkk 
9kjecu in giving elementary ideas of number ? 

4. Do you question at every step in an arithmetical ooeration? 

5. 0a you explain easily and constantly all terms ana marks? 

6. Do vou accustom your pupils to connect the abstract principle of the book with Ibe 
objaots about them? 

7. Do you make constant use of the blackboard? 

8 Do you go through a regular system of mental arithmetic with each class or 
pupil? 

9. Do you allow a pupil or class to proceed to a second example, unless you are quile 
sure the first is thorougnly understooa ? 

10. Do you always give one or more additional examples under each rule than are to 
be found in the text-book ? 

FINMAN8BIP. 

1. How many pupils attend to penmanship ? 

2. Does your whole school attend to writing at the same time ? 

3. How often do they attend to writing, in morning and afternoon, and how kmg at 
each exercise ? 

4. Have you any physical exercises to give strength and flexibility to the hand and 
wrist? 

5. Do you require the books to be kept clean, free from blots, and without the cor- 
ners being turned down ? 

(L Have you a system of teaching penmanship? 

7. Do you practice setting the copies in each book ? 

8. Do you occasionally write in chalk on the blackboard a copy, and require the 
.whole school to imitate your mode of doing the same? 

9. How are the pupils supplied with copy-books ? with ink? with pens? 

10. Do you instruct your pupils in the art of making a pen ? 

11. Do you use metal or quiil pens ? 

12. Do you show your pupils how to clean, and repair metal pens witii a file ? 

13. Do you require your pupils to remove every ink-spot made by them* aecidentally 
or otherwise, on the desk or floor ? 

14. Do you allow the ink to remain in the ink pots, or the ink pots in the desk, ex- 
cept when the class or school is engaged in writing? 

15. Do you occasionally encourage ^our pupils to exchange specimenv of UMfirpm- 
manship with pupils of some neighbonng school or schools ? 

OBOGftAPHT. 

1. Have you a compass, and do you make your pupils acquainted with the fouir car- 
dinal pointa of the heavens, and have you the same marked on the floor' or ceiling of 
your school-room ? 

2. Do you learn them how to find the north star at night, and to locate the north 
wherever they may be by day ? 

3. Have you a terrestrial globe divided into two equal parts, and connected by a 
hinge, to give a correct idea of the two hemispheres, or map of the world? 

4. Have you a large globe painted black, on which the pupils may give an outliiMi In 
ofaalk, of latitude, longitude, zones, dtc. ? 

5. In the absence of any globe, do you construct a globe, or make use of some eoiA> 
mon object like an apple, for this purpose ? 

6. Do you aim to give your young pupils clear and practical ideas of diAance *aod 
direction, and the elementary ideas ot geography, b^ constant and faniiliar reference to 
the well known objects and physical features of their own neighboiliood ? 

7. Have yo& a map of the district, town, county, or state in which the schbol Is 
located? 

8. Do you reqxiire your pupils to make a map of the school-room, or play-ground, and 
from that explain liie principles on which maps are constructed, and what they we 
made to represent ? 

9. Do you commence map-drawing by accustoming your pupils to lay off the lines of 
latitude and longitude on the blackboard and slate ? 

10. Do you find any advantages in olacing the map on the north wall of the room, or 
having the class recite facing the north ? 

11. Do you explain the different scales on which maps are constructed ? 



12. Do ]rou ooeaaionally reqaire your papils to detignate a particular place both on 
the globe aad on the map, and also M pmtot #Hh the finger in the direction of the 
same? 

13. Do yoa connect the teaching of geography with the reading lessons, and especially 
with^he study of history ? 

14. Do you occasionally test their knowledge of geography by questioning them as to 
places^ and productions of different climates mentioned in advertisements, and the 
shipping intelligence in the newspapers ? 

15. l>o you occasionally take a book of travels, or a voyage, and require your pupils 
to trace the route of the traveler, on a map of their own construction ? 

' 16. Do you, especially with the older pupils, teach geography by topics — ^rtvera, 
mountains, lakes T 

17. Do you accustom your older pupils to construct their own ge<»raphical tables, in 
^vliich the different physical features of a country, continent, or the earth, as motm- 
tains, rivers, &c., are classified by their distinguishing element, such as length, 
height, &c. ? 

HUTORT. 

1 . At what age do your pupils commence the study of history ? 

2. Do you, at any period of his education, endeavor to give each pupil a clear and 
practical idea of the measurement of time, i. e., of the comparative length of a minute, 
an hour, a day, a week, a month, and a vear? 

3. Do you aim in any way to make him conceive the want of his own experience 
during a day, a week, or year, as constituting his own chronology and history for that 
period of time, and so appiv the idea to the chronology and history of a people, or 
•tate? 

4. Do you modify the exercise of map-drawing, by requiring your pupils to fill up an 
outline qaap of the world, with the nations as they were at a particular epoch ? and so 
of each country, as different exercises ? 

5. Do you occasionally require your pupils to denote on an outline map of the world, 
the birth-place (date, &c.) of celebrated persons who have led armies, founded colonies, 
or changed the moral aspects of the age m which they lived ? 

6. Do you always require your pupils to study history with constant reference to 
geography and the map ? 

7. Do you accustom your pupils to make their own tables and chronology ? 

8. Do you occasionally give out a particular period in the history of a country, and 
the world, as an exercise in composition or conversation, pointing out several authors 
to be consulted on the subject? 

9. Do you make your lesson in history at the same time a reading lesson ? 

10. Do you aim, by the aid of pictorial representation, poetic extracts, and vivid oral 
description, to enlist the imagination in realising the scenery, occupations, and cus- 
toms of the people whose history they are studying ? 

11. Do you avoid the common method of assigning a certain number of p&ges for a 
lesson, and requiring the pupils to anarwer the prepared questions thereon? 

12. Do you aim to conduct your lessons in nistory mainly with a view of showing 
them how to study it by themselves, and after they leave school, than of going over 
much KTouad ? 

13. Do you aim to show the influence which certain individuals, and classes of men, 
exerted on the age and country in which they lived ? 

GOVERNMBNT. 

1. Do you enter on your duties in the school-room in the right spirit, in good health, 
and with the right preparation for your work ? 

2. Do you aim to make your children love you, by exhibiting a strong sympathy in 
their pursuits, and a fondness for their company ? 

3. Do you attend strictly to punctuality, regularity, and order in your own duties ? 

4. Do. you perform your work with animation, exercise constant patience, and never 
lose your temper? 

5. Do you exhibit firmness, impartiality, kindness, and parental regard toward your 
scholars r 

' 6. Do you see that your pupils are all properly seated and every way physically com- 
fortable, as to light, jair, ana tero(>erature ? 

7. Do you see that all your children at all times have something to do, and a motioe 
for doing it? 

8. Do you make order, quietness, and obedience, the habit of your school? 

9. Do you aim to enlist the affection and activity of the older pupils in doing good to 
you and the school ? 

10. Do you give rewards of any kind? places in the class ? ticket? prizes, as part 
of your system of government ? 
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11. What panUhmento an inflicted T oorponl ponaahmeDt ? eonfineBMiitf deten- 
tion after tchml is dismiased? Ums of place in daasf impoaition of taaks? and tor 
what oflensea are these and other puniabments inflicted T 

12. If corporal punishment ia inflicted, what is the instnunentnsad f When and where 
is the chastisement nven? 

13. Are you careful to avoid a spirit of fault-finding, and to improre every proper 
occasion for a judicious use of prais* ? 

. 14. Are you careful to administer rebuke more in sorrow than in anger, and in a way 
to evince a real regard for the feelings of the delinquent ? 

15. Do you try to secure the co^>peration of parents in the goTcmment of the 

bool? 

10. Have you had caaes of thoroughly incorrigible pupila? and if ao, what did you 
do with them ? 

17. Do you find that emulation, or the desire of surpassing, can be employed^ns a 
motive to study and good behavior, without stirrinc up jealousy, envy, and ill-wiU, and 
be made suborainate to the cultivation of kind anagenerous feelings ? 

18. Are your rewards bestowed mainlv for evidence of intellectual capacity, or for 
habitual industry, regular acquisition, ana general good conduct in relation to the dutiea 
of the school? 

19. Are your punishments unmixed with exhibition of personal feelings, such as 
anger, scorn, sneer, or triumph ? 

20. Do you pay proper regard to the physical condition of the culprit, such as a dis- 
ordered nervous system, natural irritability and restlessness of temperament, or debility 
of body, in administering punishment ? 

21. Have jo\i observed that punishment is effectual in proportion to its cestmntj* 
more than to its severity ? and more from the manner, tluui ita frequency? 

■ZAMIHATIONi. 

1. Have you periodical reviews of lessons ? weekly? monthly? quarterly? 

2. Do you conduct the reviews by oral or written questions imd answers ? 

3. Do public examinations of the pupils take place periodically ? monthly ? quar- 
terly? half yearly? annually? 

4. Who coiiducts the examinations ? Legally appointed committees ? Disinterested 
persons on invitation? The teacher? 

5. On what principle are the examinations conducted? Is the whole month's, 
quarter'a, half-year's, year's work stated, and the portions examined fixed by the 
examiners or teacher ? 

6. Are parents invited to be present? 

7. Do many parents attend? How can they be induced to attend more frequently ? 

PABBNTAL AND FVBUC INTBBBST. 

1. How many visits have been made to your acbool during the current year or tern, 
by committees ? 

3. How many parents have visited your school during the same period ? 

3. How many visits, official and otherwise, have been paid to your school during the 
year or term ? 
^^ 4. How many times have you been invited to the homes of your pupils ? 

5. Specify the circumstances that appear to you to operate most m retarding, in your 
locality, the progress of sound and comprehensive education? 

6. What improvements do you consider desirable in the organization or administra • 
tioa of your school? 



